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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The present edition of part of Milton^s Poems is an attempt to turn an Eng- 
lish classic to a stricter academic use than hitherto. Every competent critic 
acknowledges the immense value of the national literature ; and the desire has 
very naturally arisen in the public mind that it should be made available in 
some way or otiier for the purposes of a liberal education. The mere verbal 
study of Latin and Greek is apt to end in a meagre culture and a pedantic 
spirit Unless earnestly carried on for a series of years, it yields no very rich 
results eitiier in knowledge or mental discipline. Perhaps, therefore, the best 
complement to such partial training m schdarship is the ttttdy of the 
master-pieces of English Literature, in which boys oan more vividly feel 
the charm of thought and sentiment than in languages whose grammatical 
difficulties they have still to overcome. Latin and Greek will no doubt 
always remain the basis of genuine literary culture ; but the superstructure 
must more and more be English. The Editor has endeavoured to keep this 
in view, and hopes that teachers may find the book helpful, not only in 
fostering a love of literature among their pupils, but also in imparting 
a more exact and vigorous discipline in language than is customary in the 
English department of education. The Notes accompanying the Text 
are both original and selected. The Keferences have been carefully verified, 
and numerous errors in Todd and others have been corrected. The Editor 
takes this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging tibe assistance he has 
received in the revision of tibe proof-sheets from his colleague, William Mac- 
donald, Esq., M.A., Classical Master in the High School of Edinburgh; 
from George Ross Merry, Esq., B.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Classical 
Master in the Edinburgh Academy; and from Dr. Andrew Findlater, Editor 
of Chambers's Encydbpsedia. 



High School, Angust 1871. 
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LIFE OF JOHN MILTOIf. 



JoHW Milton was bom on the 9th of December 1608, in the house of his 
father, who then lived at the sign of the Spread Eagle in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side. He was the third of a family of six, only three of whom survived — 
namely, the poet ; a sister named Anne, some years older Uian himself ; and a 
brother named Christopher, seven years younger. The ancestry of Milton 
was respectable.* He was descended from an Oxfordshire family, which, 
according to Philips, had been impoverished by the Wars of the Koses ; but 
which, in point of fact, cannot be traced back beyond the poet's grandfather, f 
Wood states, on the uncertain recollection of Aubrey, that the grandfather's 
name was also John; but Mr. Hunter, in his pamphlet entitled Milton: A 
Sheaf of Gleanings (1850), has endeavoured — successfully, it seems to us — ^to 
show that it was Bichard. If we accept the results of Mr. Hunter's investi- 
gations, we must be prepared to acknowledge that there is no positive 
evidence to confirm the additional statement of Wood, tibat the grandfather 
was an under-ranger or keeper of the Forest of Shotover, near Holton in 
Oxfordshire. It is possible, however, that he may at some time have held 
that post; and, at any rate, there is proof that the substantial yeoman, 
Richard Milton of Stanton, St John's, near Holton, was a "zealous Papist; "it 
for the " Kecusant Bolls " for Oxfordshire show that he was twice fined in the 
sum of £60 for non-attendance at his parish church. His son, John, was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford ;§ where, it is surmised, he imbibed the 
doctrines of the Bef ormation. Having been cast off by his father on accoimt 
of this change of religion, he proceeded to London, probably between 1585-90, 
became a scrivener, or conveyancing lawyer, and in due time acquired, says 
Aubrey, " a plentiful estate." About the year 1600 he married a lady whose 
name is variously given as Haughton, Caston, or Bradshaw, evidence pre- 
ponderating in favour of the last of these. Very little is known regarding 
her, but that little is valuable. We have the testimony of her son tiiat she 

* Milton's own hmgaage is: "Londini rom natiui, genere honesto." — D^ensio 
Seeunda, Birch, ed. 1788, voL iL, p. SSL 

t Manon, however (I^e q^ MiUon, vol. i., pp. 16, 16), quotes the will of Henri 
Mylton, the great-grandfather of the poet 

X Wood. § Aubrey. 



vi LIFE OF MILTON. 

was '* a most excellent mother, and particulariy known for her charities in 
the neighboYurhood.*'* 

The poet's father was a man of high character and fine accomplishments. 
" Of the utmost integrity, f a serious but not a sour Puritan, he blent the 
virtues of religion with the graces of culture. Industrious and prudent in his 
business, ** he did not so far quit his generous and ingenious inclinations as 
to make himself wholly a slave to the world. "$ His passion was music. 
Dr. Bumey§ pronounces him 'Vequal in science, if not in genius, to the 
best musicians of his age." Specimens of his skill are to be found in The 
Triumphes of Oriana, a collection of twenty-five madrigals set to music, and 
published in 1601; in the TeareM and LamenJUUions of a SorrowfuU Soule 
(1614) ; and in Thomas Bavenscroft's Compendium of Church Music (1621), 
to which he contributed the still-remembered tunes Norwich and York. 
** And so, apart from all that he has given us through his- son, then yet 
rests in the air of Britain — capable of being set loose wherever church-' 
bells send their chimes over English earth, or voices are raised in sacred 
concert round an English or Scottish fireside — some portion of the soul of 
that admirable man, and his love of sweet sounds.** II 

Of the poet's childhood we know nothing ; but the period which it covers 
was both an interesting and a momentous one in the national history. The 
successor of Elizabeth had nothing of her dignity, her wisdom, or her courage. 
He neither secured respect nor evoked enthusiasm. The chivalrous loyalty 
that gave a heroic tone to the public life of England in the days of the Virgin 
Queen had passed away, and an era of low intrigue in the Court and of spite- 
ful tyranny in the Church had been ushered in. James VI. failed to inspire 
his subjects with reverence for the royal office; and his efforts to enforce the 
theory of the !* divine right " only irritated the people, and provoked the 
opposition of his Parliaments. Puritanism spread rapidly ; — all the more 
so, indeed, that the king had become a determined supporter of the High 
Church party. Not yet imbued with a political spirit, it contained within 
itself the elements of int^ise antagonism to royal and prelatic despotism. 
The domestic influences that fostered the poet's youth were such as to 
substantially bias him in favour of the new movement; and we may picture 
him in our fancy as an eager listener to the hostile criticism that would often 
be expressed under his father's roof on the harsh policy of the government. 

Aubrey tells us that Milton was a poet when only ten years old ; but his 

boyish verses have not been preserved. Even at tiiat early age, however, 

it may be infeired that he gave promise of future distinction ; for his father 

had his portrait painted by Cornelius Jansen, a Dutch artist who had just 

settled in England, and was acquiring a high reputation. The first engraver 

of the work inscribed imder the portrait the following lines from Paradite 

Regained: — 

"When I WM yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 

* "Matre probatisslmA et eleemoqrnis per viciniam potissimiim notl"— D^easio 
Seeunda, vol. ii, p. S31. 
t " Patre, viro integerrimo."— D^enWo Sseundo, vol a, p 881. 
t Philips. I History (if Mtuick, voL ill., p. 181 

il Masson's We cf'MiUoK, yoL L, p. 3& 
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Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good : myself I thought 
Bom to that end, bom to promote all truth 
And righteous things." 

Milton's education was carefully attended to, " both kt the grammar school 
and under other masters at home." The first of these mastns was Thomas 
Young, -whom Aubrey describes as " a Puritan in Essex who cutt his haire 
short." Young was of Scotch extraction, a native of Luncarty in Perthshire, 
and educated at St. Andrews University. He migrated to England, and at 
first supported himself by private tuition and occasional preaching. Subse- 
quently he became a minister in Suffolk (not in Essex, as Aubrey states), and 
a prominent member of the Puritan party. Milton has recorded his affec- 
tion for his preceptor in a Latin elegy,* and two Latin epistles. About 
1620 he WAS sent t» St. Paul's School, the head-master of which at the time 
was Alexander G-ill, ** a noted Latinist, critic, and divine;" reputed " also to 
have such an excellent way of training up youth that none in his time went 
beyond it;" though Aubrey remarics, in one of his manuscripts, that ''he 
had his moods and humours, as particularly his whipping fits." That 
Milton, even in his boyhood, was a severe student, we have his own testi- 
mony : — 

'* Pater me puerulum iiumaniomm iiterarum studiis destinavit; quas ita 
avide arripui ut ab anno aetatis duodecimo vixuiiquam amte mediam noctem a 
lucubrationibus eubitwm discederem. "f Philips adds to this, that " he [Milton] 
generally sat up half the night, as well in vcdimtary improvements of his own 
choice, as the exact perfecting of his school exercises; so that at the age of 
fifteen he was full ripe for academical training." There is, in fact, reason to 
believe that before he passed to the university, Milton had not only laid a 
solid foundation in Latin and Greek, but had acquired some knowledge of 
French, Italian, and Hebrew, and had read liberally in the literature of his 
own language. During the last year of his stay at St, Paul's School, he 
wrote parai^urases 6f Psalms cxiv. and cxxxvi. — ^the earliest specimens of his 
muse that have been preserved. 

On the 12th of February 1625, he was admitted^ at the age of sixteen, a lesser 
pensioner of Christ's College, Cambridge,:}: where he resided for seven years. 
Bearding his academic curriculum, we possess almost no information, except 
what he himsdf furnishes in his Latin epistles. Mr. Masscm § has done his best 
to refttodnce the period and the scene ; but his laborious efforts only prove how 
little there is to telL The public life of the university, its social and political 
gossip, the characters of its leading members, the nature of the scholastic dis- 
di^ine, are all copiously described in t&e pages of the learned professor; but 
everywhere we miss the figure that could alone give vitality to the picture. 
Yet it is doubtful if even a contemporary could have added much to our 
knowledge. Milton was a solitary student, who k^ himself contemptu- 

* EUgylV. Written at the age of eSghteen. 
^ DtfenMo Secunda, vol ii., p. 331. 

X The ooU^e Entry-Book says: "Admissns est pensionsrins minor, Feb. 12, 1624." 
But this date is according to the old style. 
§ Life o/MiUon, vol. i, pp. 87-288. 
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ously aloof from the mass of undergraduates. In a letter to the younger Gill, 
written after a four years* residence, he complains of finding no companions 
in his studies. Almost the only fact that is prominent in his university 
career is the story of his quarrel with his first tutor, Chappell ; which hap- 
pened in his second year (1626), and which the malice of his enemies at a later 
date exaggerated into the statement that he was publicly whipped for mis- 
conduct. Milton himself alludes to the matter in a Latin epistle to his friend 
Diodati : — 

"Jam nee arundifemm mihi cara revisere Oamiun, 
Nee dntdum vetUi me laris angit amor. 
Nee duri libet usque minas perferre Magistri, 
Ceteraque ingenio non svibeunda meo." 

What those indignities were to which his spirit could not submit, what was 
the nature or cause of his disagreement with Chappell, we do not know; but 
it is clear from the passage quoted that he suffered a temporary '* rustication" 
from coU^e. This rustication, however, did not extend over a couple of 
months ; and Mr. Masson has shown that Milton did not lose a single term 
in the whole of his course. Dr. Johnson is of opinion that he was not popular 
in his college, and there' fe ground for supjxwing that this was the case at first, 
and for some time; but ultimately Hae virtues of his character and the splen- 
dour of his genius were universally recognized. Ffailips expressly aflSrms that 
" he was loved and admired by the whole university, particularly by the Fel- 
lows and most ingeniose persons of his house;" and the poet himself, in his 
Apology for SmectymnuuSf* replying to ^e ithmifarom assertion of an opponent 
that he had been " vomited " out of the university for Us profligate life, says : 
" It hath given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publickly, with all grate- 
full minde, that more than ordinary f avotir and respect which I found, above 
any of my equals, at the hands of those curteous and learned men the Fel- 
lowes of that colledge wherein I sjient some yeaves ; who at my parting, after 
I had taken two Degrees, as the manner is, signify'd many wayes how much 
better it would content them that I would stay; as by^any letteris full of 
kindnesse and loving respect, both before that time and long after, I was 
assur'd of their singular good affection toward me." 

To the same year as his quarrel with Ghapi)ell belong several Latin elegies : 
of which the most notable is that on the death of the great scholar, Lancelot 
Andrewes, Bishop of Winchester; and also the beautiful English piece on the 
death of his infant nieccf One in truth can do little more, in this part of 
Milton's biography, than note the date of a letter or a poem. In 1627, he 
renews his correspondence with his old tutor Young, then pastor at Ham- 
burg. In 1628, a Latin poem!}: records the impression made upon his heart 
by some unknown beauty whom he saw by chance in London, qua Tiostri 
SpaUant/ar in urhe QuirUes. In 1629, besides the In Adventum VeriSj and 
an epistle to his friend Charles Diodati,§ son of an Italian physician settled 
in London, he wrote the Hymn on the Morning of Christ's Nativity^ a poem 

* Birch, ed. 1738, vol. i., p. lOa 

t The daughter of his sister Anne, who had married, two years before, Edward 
Philips, of the Crown Office in Chancery. 
X EUgy VII. I Eleffy VI. 
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which raises him above all hia oontemporarieB, and placee him at once hy 
the side of Spenser.* It was i>robably followed, at a short interval, by the 
verses on the Oircumeigion, Time, and the PoMton. Though none of these 
pieces are dated, they all breattha the same spirit, and are cast in the same 
monld of pious fancy. The lines on Shakspeare, it may be noticed, bear the 
date 1630. The next year produced a sonnet ;t the two epitaphs on Hob- 
son, the university carrier ; and one on the Marchioness of Winchester : the 
year following, the last ol his residence in coll^^, only an English letter to 
some Cambridge Mend, explaining his hesitation at entering the Chmt;h. 
There can be little doubt that Milton's early dislike of prelatic and aU 
other forms of t3rranny had increased during his residence at the university. 
Glimpses of his interest in public afifairs are occasionally caught in his cor- 
respondence; and it is easy to .see on which side his sympathies were enlisted. 
His high spirit — ^tinged with a certain austere haughtiness, nurtured on the 
free philosophy of antiquity, and familiar with the forms of repubUcan life in 
Italy and Greece — could ill brook ihe insolence of ecclesiastical despotism ;' 
and it is probable that the words he wrote, ten years later, correctly express 
the sentiments he cherished at the close of his curriculum : — 

" The Church to whose service, by the intentions of my parents and friends, 
I was destin'd as a child, and in mine own resolutions, till coming to some 
mattirity of years, and perceiving what tyranny had invaded the Church — 
that he who would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal; 
which unless he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either 
straight peijure or split his faith — ^I thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun mth servitude 
and forswearing. " t 

Having taken the degree of M.A., Milton left the university in July 1632, 
and went to reside with his father, who had now retired from business, and 
was living at Horton in Buckinghamshire, where he had purchased a small 
estate. "At my father's country residence," he sayB,§ "whither he had 
retired to pass his old age, I, with every advantage of leisure, spent a com- 
plete holiday in turning over the Greek and Latin writers; not but that 
sometimes I exchanged the country for the town, either for the purpose of 
buying books, or for that of learning something new in mathematics or in 
music, in which sciences I then delighted. Having passed five years in this 
manner, after my mother's death, I being desirous of seeing foreign lands, 
and especially Italy, went abroad with one servant, having by entreaty 
obtained my father's consent." 

These five years |1 were the most tranquil, and probably the happiest, in 
Milton's life. The irksome obedience to college rules which he disliked was 
over ; from servile adherence to a routine of study he was finally freed. His 
imagination was fresh and strong, his intellect imf ettered and vigorous. A 
cahn delight in philosophic speculation, in poetic dreams, in the beauty of 
nature, breathes through everything that he wrote in the gladsome dawn of 

* See Introduction to the noteiB on this Hymn. 

t That entitled, " On his being arrived to the age of twenty-three." 

I The Reason ofChwrch Oovemement, B. II., Introduction. 
S De/etuio Seewnda, vol ii, pp. 331-832. 

II Strictly, five years and nine months. 

B 
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his muiliood. The Puritanism that lay deep down in his sotd, though ready 
to burst forth with volcanic force when the time airived, was as yet 
mellowed and subdued by the sweet influences of art and the natural buoy- 
ancy of youth. In L^AUeffro, U Penseroso, and ComtiSf* there is no pre- 
monitory murmur of that fierce storm of ecclesiastical passion by which he 
was soon afterwards conYulsed. He is a votary of the Muse, a lover of 
bowery woodlands, of haunted streams, of sunrise on the hills, and of moon- 
light on the meadows. Rural pastimes charm his fancy; the sage and 
solemn tunes of olden bards entrance his souL Virtue, indeed, is ever 
praised; but it is with the serene enthusiasm of a scholar, not with the 
angry ardour of a bigot. Lycidas, however, written towards the close of 
his residence at Horton, furnishes evidence of the fiery indignation that 
burned within him against the shallow ritualists of the Church — ^^e men who 
cropt tbe ears and sUt the noses of such as too boldly opposed their imbe- 
cile superstitions, their belief in the religious efficacy of genuflections, and 
the spiritual meaning of the colour of a candle. But the power of Laud and 
Strafford was at its height, and to an Englishman who loved liberty the time 
for speech or action had not yet come. Besides, that part of his nature 
which rejoiced in art and poetry was drawn away from the immediate con- 
sideration of the Puritan movement by the force of other associations. The 
desire to visit the classic shores of the Mediterranean, " the g^ory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Home,'* must have been stronger in him 
than in most men ; for he had a nature akin to the lofty spirits of antiquity, 
and could worthily sympathize either with the " abstracted sublimities ■' of 
Plato, or with the heroic patriotism of the Gracchi The death of his mother, 
3rd April 1637, may have. left him more free to gratify his wish; and his 
father, though at first reluctant, ultimately gave his consent. Some time in 
the course of the month in which his mother died the poet set out for the 
Continent, carrying with him letters of introduction to Lord Scudamore, the 
English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles. From Sir Henry Wotton, 
Provost of Eton, whose acquaintance he had recently made^ and who had 
formed a high opinion of his poetical talent, he received an excellent bit of 
advice how to conduct himself abroad, and particularly in Italy : " Ipenaieri 
atretti, et U viso aetoUo " {** Thoughts dose, looks loose **). The Scotch were 
signing the National Lei^^e and Covenant, and Hampden was being cast in 
damages for refusing to pay ship-money, when Milton sailed for France ; but 
the great conflict between the King and the Parliament did not, perhaps, seem 
to him so near at hand as it really was ; for he had planned to be longer from 
home than events permitted. At Paris, where he stayed a few days, he was 
introduced by Lord Scudamore to ** that most learned man, Hugo Grotius, 
then Ambassador from the Queen of Sweden to the French King ; " t and 
Philips informs us that " Grotius took Milton's visit kindly, and gave him 
entertainment suitable to his worth and the high conmiendations he had 
heard of him." But no record survives of what passed at the interview. 
Journeying leisurely through the French provinces, probably by way of 
Lyons and the Bhone, he arrived at Nice in the month of Jime ; thence 

* See the introductory notes on these poems, 
t Defenaio Secunda, vol. ii., p. 382. 
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he sailed by a eoast-packet to Leghorn, where he disembarked, and pro- 
ceeded inland by way of Aa to Florence, the centre of Italian art and 
literature. Here Milton remained two months, most probably Angnst and 
September. The Florentines were celebrated for their oonrtesy to strangen, 
and the FiTiglishman had hardly arrived when he experienced proofs of their 
kindness. "There immediatdy,'* he says, " I contracted the acqnaintance 
of many truly noble and learned men ; whose private academies also ( which 
are an institution there of most praiseworthy effect, both for the eoltiivation 
of polite letters and the keeping up of friendships) I assidnously attended. 
The memory of you, Jaooix) Gaddi; of you, Carlo Dati; of you, Frescobaldi, 
Coltellini,' Bonmattei, Ghimentelli, Francini, and of not a few others, always 
delightful and pleasant as it is to me, time shall never destroy."* Milton 
seems to have quite charmed the Tuscan scholars. Francini wrote an Italian 
ode in his praise, and Dati a Latin epistle. He was even allowed to express 
his religious opinions with the utmost freedom.t But, at this distance of 
time, by far the most memorable incident of his stay in Florence was his visit 
to the illustrious Qralileo, " a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought. ":{;, 
Long afterwards, when writing his Paradite Lott, the recollection of that visit 
suggested the comparison of Satan's shield to 

" The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Toscan artist views 
At ev'ning, from the top of Fesold, 
Or Im Yaldamo, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. "§ 

Shortly before his departure from the city of the Medici, he addressed an 
interesting letter in Latin |I to Bonmattei on his treatise on Tuscan Grammar. 
It is dated 10th September 1638. By the end of the month or the beginning of 
October he was in Borne, where he also stayed about two months, detained 
by ''the antiquity and ancient renown of the city, "If and where he received 
the same civilities as in Florence. The, first person of any consequence whose 
acquaintance he made was Lucas Holstenius, keeper of the Vatican Library. 
Holstenius, though a native of Hamburg, had studied for some time at 
Oxford, and so may have felt a more than ordinary interest in the young 
Englishman. At any rate, we learn from Milton's letter of thanks,** dated 
Florence, March 30, 1639, that the learned librarian received him with 
the utmost courtesy, showed him all the treasures of the place, and even 
presented him with a book or two. He also introduced him to Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini, who was noted for his politeness to English visitors, 
and who was certainly very gracious in his attentions to Milton. " It was 
in consequence of the mention you made of me to the most excellent Car- 
dinal Francesco Barberini, that when he, a few days after, gave that public 
musical entertainment with truly Koman magnificence, he, himself waiting 

* D^enHo Secunda, vol. ii., p. 832. 

t EpM. Fam., 10, addressed to Carlo Dati, and dated London, April 21, 1647. 
t Areopagitica, Birch, ed. 1738, voL L, p. 153. 

I Paradise Lost, B. I., I 287-291. II Epist. Fam., viiL 
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at the doors, and seeking me out in so great a crowd, nay, almost laying hold 
of me by the hand, admitted me within in a truly most honourable manner. " * 
Here probably Milton heard for the first time the famous lieonora Barom. 
He was enraptured with her singing, and has thrice recorded his admiration 
in Latin epigrams. Other Koman lUeraH besides Holstenius, with whom 
he lived in friendly intimacy, were Selyaggi and Salsillus ; both of whom 
presented him witii " written encomiums," in which he was enthusiastically 
declared the rival or superior of Homer and VirgiL 

From Kome Milton went on to Naples in the company of " a" certain Ere- 
nute," by whom, he says, " I was introduced to Joamies Baptista Mansus, 
Marquis of Villa, a most noble and important man (to whom Torquatus 
Tasso, the famous Italian poet, addressed his Discourse on Friendship) ; and 
as lox^ as I stayed there, I experienced him truly most firiendly to me, he 
himself leading me round through the different parts of the city and the 
palace of the viceroy, and coming himself, not once only, to my inn to visit 
me. " t Manso was a nobleman of fine culture and chivalrous character. To 
the unhappy Tasso he had been a most generoiis and beneficent friend : he 
had founded two of the best literary societies in Naples, and was himself an 
author of considerable reputation. Age had not chilled the ardour of his 
spirit or the warmth of his sympathies. In his seventy-eighth year he was 
capable of a new affection, and received tiie Englishman with open arms. 
There would, indeed, have been no limits to his kindness, had it not been for 
Milton*s freedom of speech in the matter of religion, t Before leaving, Milton 
addressed to him a splendid epistle in Latin hexameters ; and received in turn 
a farewell gift of two cups of rich workmanship, accompanied with what 
Johnson justly enough terms a ** sorry distich," the point of which is taken 
from the mot recorded of Pope Gregory by the historian Bede : — 

" Ut mens, forma, decor, fades, mos, si pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle, Angelus ipses fores." 

There can be no question that the poet was in some danger. " The mer- 
chants " (at Naples), he say?, " warned me that they had learnt by letters 
that snares were being laid for me by the English Jesuits, if I should return 
to Home, on the ground that I had spoken too freely concerning religion. 
For I had made this resolution with myself : — Not, indeed, of my own accord 
to introduce in these places conversation about religion ; but if interrogated 
respecting the faith, then, whatsoever I should suffer, to dissemble nothing. 
To Borne, therefore, I did return, notwithstanding what I had been told : 
what I was, if any one asked, I concealed &om no one ; if any one, in the 
very city of the Pope, attacked the orthodox religion, I, as before, for a 
second space of nearly two months, defended it most freely." § This passage 
shows how deep and stem wa^ that Puritan spirit that underlay the liberal 
culture of Milton. All the courtesies of the Italian scholars left unimpaired 
the mtegrity of his religious convictions ; and we are not surprised to learn 
that when the news reached him of the stir among his countrymen in oonse- 

* Epist. Fam., Ix. 
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qnence of the success of the Scotch Covenanters, he abandoned his design of 
proceeding farther east, and resolved to return home. "While I was de^ 
sirous,'' he says, " to cross into Sicily and> Greece, the sad news of dvil war 
coming from England called me back ; for I considered it disgraceful, that 
while my fellow-countrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I should be 
travelling abroad at ease for intellectual purposes.*'^ Other two months 
were spent at Florence, after which he set out for Venice, crossing the Apen- 
nines, and taking Bologna and Ferrara on his way. There is some ground 
for supposing that Milton's Italian sonnets were composed in one or other 
of these dties. From Venice, where he remained a month (part of April and 
May 1639), he shipped for England the books and music which he had col- 
lected in different parts of Italy. Thence he hastened " through Verona and 
Milan and the Pennine Alps " to Geneva, where he stayed for a week, to 
enjoy the society of "the most learned professor of theology,** Dr. John 
Diodati, xmcle of his friend Charles Diodati, who had just recently died, 
and whose loss he has commemorated in the exquisite Latin poem en- 
titled EpUaphium Damonis, Resuming his homeward journey, he passed 
rapidly through France, and arrived in Enghmd late in July or early in 
August, after an absence of fifteen months. During all his wanderings his 
conduct had been blameless, — ^worthy of him who thought no man should be a 
poet whose life was not itself a poem. " I again take Grod to witness," he 
says, " that in all those places, where so many things are considered lawful, 
I lived sound and untouched from all profligacy and vice ; having this thought 
perpetually with me, that though I might escape the eyes of men, I certainly 
could not the eyes of Grod."t 

The autumn of 1639 was spent partly at Horton with his father, and partly 
in visits to liondon, where he finally resolved to settle ; and in the course of 
the winter " he took him a lodging in St. Bride's Churchyard, at the house 
of one Bussel, a tailor; where he first undertook the education and instruction 
of his sister's two sons, the younger whereof had been wholly committed to 
his chai^ and care." From a passage in the Epitaphium Damonis^ we 
can also form some idea of his literary projects. His ambition had been 
stimulated by the encomiums passed on his trifles in Italy, and he was mani- 
festly eager to emulate the fame of Tasso and Ariosto by writing a heroic 
poem on some national legend ; X but the i)olitical and religious confusions of 
the time soon preoccupied his mind, dragged him into the arena of public 
controversy, and for more than twenty years robbed him of his singing-robes. 
From St. Bride's Churchyard he removed to a larger house in Aldergate 
Street, where his pupils increased. The Long Parliament now (1640) assem- 
bled, animated by the sternest determination to crush the despotism of Straf- 
ford and Laud, who were quickly subjected to a procedure as " thorough " as 

their own. "As soon as the liberty of speech b^an to be granted, all 

mouths were opened against the bishops ; some to expostulate on the vices 
of the men, others on the vice of the order itself. " § Among the first who 
thus opened his mouth was Milton. Bishop Hall had opened the war of 

* Defensio Secunda, vol. li., p. 332. t Ibid 
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pamphlets that preceded the claah of awords by his Humble Bemonstrcmce to 
the High Court of Parliament, in favour of the divine right of Episcopacy. 
It appeared in Jannaiy 1641, and an answer was published in March by five 
ministers * of Puritan sentiments, the initials of whose names made up the 
nom de plvme Smectymnuus, under which it was issued. Milton may have 
had something to do with it ; but his genius was solitary, and worked best 
aloiie. In the summer appeared a splendid pamphlet in two books, entitled, 
Of JteformcUion touchmg Chvrch'Discipline in England, amd the Cauaes that 
hitherto have Hindered it; the authorship of which he subsequently acknow- 
ledged in his Defensio Secunda, It was followed, later in the same year, by 
a smaller pamphlet — Prdatical episcopacy, wnd whether U may be Deduced 
from the Apostolical Times, &c, i^ reply to a treatise of ArchbiBhop Usher's ; 
and by another, entitled Ammadversions vpon the JRenumstranfs Defence 
against Smectymnuus, in answer to a second pamphlet of Hall's defending 
himself against " the frivolous and false exceptions of Smectymnuus.'* The 
Animadversions is a most effective but truculent performance. Never before 
in England had a live bishop been tossed about with such reckless disrespect 
and scornful humour ; and of all men wearing the episcopal lawn, Hall was 
perhaps in the worst position to complain, for his own career in Uteratnre 
had been far from clean or clericaL During the winter of 1641 Milton was 
quietly vigilant. Scores of pamphlets on the great Church question continued 
to appear on both sides ; but a certain collection of treatises, published at 
Oxford and vindicating Episcopacy, particularly attracted his notice ; and 
early in the spring of 1642 he published, by way of reply, T?ie Ileason of 
Church Govemement Urgd against Prelaty, Hitherto he had been either histo- 
rical or censorious in his controversy, but now he undertook *' to aigue against 
Prelacy on grounds of philosophic reason, or from a study of the principles of 
Christianity and human nature, "f It is interesting to observe that in this 
work Milton's theory of Church government is thoroughly Presbyterian. He 
had not yet reached that stage in his ecclesiastical education when it seemed 
to him that "new presbyter was but old priest writ large." The opening 
chapter of the second book is in part autobiographical, and conceived in a 
very lofty spirit. One passage relating to his native tongue has a supreme 
interest. Confessing the inability of himself, or any other modem however 
skilled, to compete with the ancients in Latin, he says : "1 apply 'd myself e 
to that resolution which Ariosto followed against the perswasions of Bembo, 
to fix all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native 
tongue ; — ^not to make verbal curiosities the end {that were a toylsom vanity) ; 
but to be an interpreter and relater of the best and sagest things among mine 
own citizens throughout this Island in the mother dialect: that what the 
greatest and choycest wits of Athens, Home, or modem Italy, and those 
Hebrews of old, did for ^leir country, I, in my proportion, with this over and 
above, of being a Christian, might doe for mine; not caring to be once nam'd 
abroad, (though perhaps I could attaine to that,) but content with these British 
Islands as my world, — ^whose fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, 

* Stephen Marshal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young (Milton's old tutor), Matthew 
Newcomen, and William Spurstow. 
t Masson's Milton, vol. 11., p. 363. 
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as some say, made their smsJl deeds great and renowned by their eloquent 
writers, EngLmd hath had her noble atchieyments made small by the imskil- 
full >i«-TMi1itig of monks and meohanicks/' 

Masson suggests* that the motive which led Milton to speak of himself so 
openly in an abstruse treatise on Church government, was the honest desire 
to show what fitness he possessed, by character and culture, to address his 
countrymen on a subject of such magnitude and importance. This ap- 
pears to ua the true explanation of the remarkable chapter. Meanwhile, 
the Anim£bdfver9Mn9 had called forth a crowd of replies, to which Milton 
gave a final answer in An Apclogy against a Pamphlet ealVd A Modest Con- 
futoHon of the Animadversions upon the Bemonstra/nt against Smeetymnuus ; 
m which we have additional bi(^;raphical matter, and a second assault on Hall, 
as savagely contemptuous as the first. This closes his war against the bishops. 
The questions at issue between him and them were now to be subjected to 
the bloody arbitrament of the sword. On. the 22nd of August 1642, King 
Charles raised his standard at Nottingham, and the Civil War b^aiL As 
the citizens of London had taken the side of the Parliament, the royal army, 
flushed witii some slight successes, threatened to assault the city ; but did 
not venture to do so, owing to the bold front presented by the inhabitants. 
This was about the middle of November, and helps us to fix the date of 
Milton's Sonnet, When the Assault was Intended to the City; in which he 
beseeches' (half -ironically) the Boyalist "Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-in- 
arms," to spwre his house : 

" Lift not thy spear against the Muse's bower.*' 

But otherwise we have no glimpses of him during the early part of tho 
struggle. On the capture of Beading (April 1643) by the Parliamentary 
forces under Essex, his aged father, who had left Horton to reside there with 
his youngs son Christopher, went to live with the elder in London, and 
remained there till his death in 1647, " wholly retired,'* says Philips, " to his 
rest and devotion, without the least trouble imaginable." Some time before 
l^e arrival of his venerable parent, Milton married, somewhat suddenly to 
appearance. " About Whitsuntide it was, or a little after, that he took a 
journey into thecountrey, nobody about him certainly knowing the reason, or 
that it was any more than a journey of recreation. After a month's stay, 
home he returns, a married man who w^it out a bachelor ; his wife being 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Mr. Kichard Powell, then a Justice of Peace, 
of Forest HiU, near Shotover, in Oxfordshire, "f There is evidence, how- 
ever, that the famili^ had been long acquainted, and it is quite possible that 
Milton's purpose was of older date than his nephew supposed. The mar- 
riage was not a happy one. The bride found her new home dull, and her 
husband very severe. In her own family she had been accustomed to a life 
of careless gaiety; in fact, the Powells had become deeply embarrassed by 
their extravagance. Aubrey says, she "was brought up and bred where 
there was a great deal of company and merriment, as dancing, &;c. ; and 
when she came to live with her husband she found it solitary : no company 
came to her ; and she often heard her nephews cry and be beaten. This life 

* Life o/MiUon, vol. 11. , pp. 383-385. t Philips. 
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was irksome to her." The statement about the beating of the nephews is 
not mentioned by Philips, who was one of them, and is perhaps only a pic- 
turesque fancy on the part of the narrator, who was addicted to such things ; 
but both agree in the cause of her dissatisfaction ; and Philips informs us that 
after ''she had for a month or thereabout led a philosophical life," she 
obtained permission to visit her relatives, on condition of returning at 
Michaelmas. Michaelmas came, but no Mrs. Milton. Her husband wrote 
several times, but received no answer. A special messenger was sent, who, 
according to Philips, " was dismissed with some sort of contempt." Milton 
at last resolved to divorce her ; and, to prepare tiie public mind for the course 
he was about to pursue, published, in 1644, The Doctrine and Disciplvne of 
Dworce (the first edition is anonymous ; the second, of the same year, bean 
his name), and The Judgement of Martin Bucer Umckmg Dworce, with a pre- 
face and postcript. It was followed, in 1645, by the Tetra/ihordon, in which 
he examines the four chief places in Scripture which treat of marriage or 
nullities in marriage; and Colasterion [KoAotm^pMv, chastisement], a fierce 
retaliation upon an anonymous assailant of his Doctrine a/nd Dieciplme of 
Divorce, The Westminster Assembly took alarm at the audacity of the 
heretic, and had him summoned before the House of Lords;* from which, how- 
ever, he was honourably dismissed. He even made some proselytes to 
his opinions, who were nicknamed MUtonists ; but the violent opposition he 
encountered was the beginning of his estrangement from the Presbyterian 
party. The controversy also produced two angry sonnets (1645), in which he 
jeers at the Scotch divines, and designates his opponents " owls imd cuckoos, 
asses, apes, and dogs." But alongside of this disagreeable and unedifying 
work there went on something far nobler. At the request of his friend 
Samuel Hartlib, he published, in 1644, his treatise Of SdttcaUon, — ^a beautiful 
picture of an ideal academy, " a spacious house and ground about it," which 
shoulU combine the school and the university, where study, and music, and 
sports should all be generously intermingled ; and The Areopagiticaf a Speech 
for the lAberty of Unlicenc'd Printing, — ^the most magnificent and valuable of 
all his prose compositions, and the first great vindication of the principle of 
toleration in the English language. The eulogy which Macaulay bestows on 
his prose generally, that " it abounds in passages compared with which the 
finest declamations of Burke sink into insignificance," is at least not ex- 
travagant here. 

Next year (1645) he published the first collected edition of his English and 
Latin poems ; but the times were not favourable to the Muses, and there is 
no evidence that the publication, created any stir. Meanwhile Milton was 
carrying his views on matrimony into practice, by paying his addresses to a 
Miss Davies, — "a very handsome and witty gentiewoman."t Whether 
or not the news reached his wife's ears, and made her jealous, or the 
fast falling fortimes of the BoyaUsts had brought down the pride of the 
Powells, a reconciliation took place. One day, when the deserted husband 
was visiting a relation of his, named Blackborough, his wife suddenly 
entered from an adjoining room, and throwing herself on her knees before 
him, besought his forgiveness ; which he with some reluctance accorded. 

* Wood. t Philipa. 
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The number of his pupils now increasing, he took another residence in the 
Barbican, and on the suirender of Oxford to the troops of the Pariiament in 
June 1646, generously received the whole family of the Powells into his 
house, where they remained till after the New Year. "After their depar> 
ture," B&ys Philips, "the house looked again like a house of the Muses." 
Milton's first child, Anne, was bom on the 29th of July 1646 ; and thus the pres- 
ence of his wif e*s mother at the time may after all have been a oonyenience, 
if not exactly a pleasure. In March 1647 his father died, haying lived long 
enough to see at least the dawn of his son's reputation, and to read with 
parental delight those grateful euloglums which the filial affection and rever- 
ence of his son had prompted him to express both in prose and verse. IV 
wards the dose of the year, as his pupils had rather fallen off, he removed to 
a smaller house in Holbom, opening backwards into Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
where his second child, Mary, was bom, 25th October 1648. At this period, 
his studies seem to have lain chiefly in tiie sphere of the national history 
— the fixst four books ef his History of England having been written 
before 1649. But otherwise his pen had rest for a time. There was no more 
need for ** Apologies " and ** Animadversions." The triumph of the Puritans 
in the Civil War was complete, and Milton could pursue his learned labours 
in peace, and even venture to revolve anew in his mind the many themes 
that he considered fit for epic or dramatic treatment.* The execution 
of King Charles L, 30th January 1649, startled Europe, however, and 
recalled Milton to public life. It was an act of tremendous audacity. 
Even to this day many people shake their heads with an affectation of 
dismay when the subject is mentioned. The Presbyterians, whose influence 
in the army and in councils of the state had waned in consequence of the 
superior boldness, determination, and sincerity of the Independents, raised 
a great outcry against "the deed of blood." Milton was indignant at 
what he considered their hypocrisy, and had doubtless not forgotten 
their behaviour to himself in the divorce controversy. A month after the 
royal execution appeared an apology for the deed, entitled The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates; in which he endeavours to show "that it is lawfull, 
and hath been held so through all ages, for any who have the power to call 
to account a tyrant or wicked king, and after due conviction to depose and 
put him to death ; if tiie ordinary magistrate have neglected or denied to doe 
it : and that they who of late so much blame deposing, are the men that did 
it themselves." The Puritan leaders were delighted with his promptitude 
and zeal, and on the 15th of March he was appointed Secretary of Foreign 
Tongues, — an office whose ordinary and extraordinary duties alike proved 
laborious. Latin was the language in which the new Commonwealth 
resolved to conduct its foreign correspondence ; and it had not only obtained 
the services of the first Latinist of his age, but of a Republican as thorough 
and uncompromising as Harrison, or Bradshaw himself. On the very day of 
his appointment he was commissioned to draw up a reply to the BIKON 
BASIAIKH, or the Portratwre of his Sacred Majesty in Ms Solitudes and Suffer- 
ings; and in the course of the vear published his EIKONOKAASTHS (" Image- 
breaker"), in which he sternly recounts the misdeeds of the Eling's public life, 

* See Introduction to Notes on Pcuradiae LotL 
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and thus sought to break the pathetic spell which his unfortunate end had 
cast over the sympathies of Europe. But more arduous work was before 
him. Claude de Saumaise (better known as Salmasius), a famous professor 
in the UniveiBity of Leyden, and reputed the most erudite, if not the ablest 
scholar of his day, was employed by Charles IL (then living in Holland) 
to write a defence of his father. The work was published in 1649, under 
the title of Defenaio Eegia pro Carolo I. ad Carolum II., and obtained 
considerable notice both on account of the subject and the renown of the 
author. On the 8th of January 1650 Milton was ordered by the Council of 
State to prepare a reply. A year elapsed before he was ready, owing, as he 
tells us in the preface, to his bodily weakness and continual interruptions by 
other duties ; but in January 1651, the Defenaio pro Poptdo Anglioomo 
contra Claudii AnonynU alias Salmasii Defermonem Megiam appeared. It 
made a profound impression both in England and on the Continent. Soon 
Biter its publication ihe author received the congratulations of all the foreign 
ministers in London, and of numerous foreign aehdlars;* and, somewhat 
later, the thanks of the English Commonwealth. In spite of its gross per- 
sonalities it will ever rank as one of Milton's greatest prose works. A heroic 
love of liberty breathes through every page. All history is ransacked for 
proofs that kings are responsible to the people; and the servile doctrine of 
Salmasius, that they are accoimtable only to God for their acts, is shattered 
with logic, and shamed with ridicule. The first attempt at a reply was 
an Apologia pro Mege et Populo Anglicano (1651), which Milton erroneously 
attributed to Bishop BramhalL Its real author was « clergyman named 
Bowland. Milton's younger nephew, John Philips, was allowed the pleasure 
of continuing the controversy. Other attacks followed, but no notice was 
taken of theiQ. 

On his appointment as Latin Secretary, Milton removed with his family to 
an ofScial residence in Scotland-yard ; where, on the 6th of March 1650, a son 
was bom to him, who soon after died. In 1661 he removed to " a pretty 
garden-house" in Petty France, in Westminster, next door to the Lord Scuda- 
more's, opening into St. James's Park, where he remained till the Restoration.- 
Here a fourth child, Deborah, was bom, 2nd May 1652 ; on which occasion 
Milton became a widower. 

In 1652 a work was published at the Hague which, though shameful in itself, 
has, in a certain sense, some claim upon our gratitude. It was entitled Begti 
Sanguinis Clamor ad Coelum adverstts Parridda^s AngUcanos. The author 
was Peter du Moulin, a Frenchman by birth, but settled in England, and 
afterwards prebendary of Canterbury. Not venturing to publish the manu- 
script himself, he had transmitted it to Salmasius, who gave it to a Scotch- 
man, Alexander Moore (Latinized Morus), son of the Principal of the Pro- 
testant College of Castres in Languedoc, and a popular French preacher, by 
whom it was committed to the press. It was dedicated to Charles II. ; but 
no name appeared on the title-page except that of the printer, Adrian Ulac. 
Its most notable characteristic was a vile and mendacious sketch of Milton's 
career. Morus (unfortunately for himself) was one of those persons who tive 
in glass houses, and cannot afford to throw stones. Milton seized the ooca- 

* D^ensio Seounda, vol. ii., p. 341. 
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aon, and in his Dtfemio Seettnda pro Popuio JLnfflioano (1664) he merdlewly 
expoeed tiie frailties of his opponent's private diaracter, and at the same 
time gave to the world that invaluable outline of his own history from which 
we have repeatedly quoted. Moras returned to the chaige in his Fidea 
PfMica, contra Calumnias Joannit MiUoni, Hague, 1664; which Milton 
answered in his Autoris pro m DefeiMio contra Akxandrum Morum, Ecde- 
sioHen (1665). A Metponsio of the latter to a Supplementum of the former 
closed the oontroversy. 

Some time before this Milton had become blind. From his youth he had 
been afflicted with a weakness of vision, and as early as 1644 he had felt his 
sight beginning to decay. While writing his first Defentio, physicians had 
warned him to desist. One eye was already useless, and the other was gradu- 
ally failing. In a letter to his friend Leonard Philaras, an Athenian, and 
ambassador to the Duke of Panna at Paris, dated 28th September 1654, he 
gives a minute account of tiie calamity that had befallen him. As it was 
now impossible for him to entirely discharge the duties of his public situation, 
an assistant was provided in the person of Andrew Marvell, whom he had 
recommended to President Bradshaw as early as 1663. The chief point in 
his domestic history, from this date to the Bestoration, is his marriage, on the 
12th of November 1656, to Catherine, daughter of Captain Woodcock of 
Hackney. Her death, February 1668, is commemorated by the beautiful 
sonnet, beginning, "Methought I saw my late espoused Saint." But now 
that Grod bad in his providence partly withdrawn him from public life, 
he apparently resumed with increased ardour his literary activity. His 
HUtorp of England was continued ; the materials for a Latin Dictionary 
and a Body of Divinity were amassed; and, above all, the composition of 
I^a/radiBe Lost was begun.* But his blindness had not robbed him of his 
interest in public affairs. When the great Protector died (September 3, 
1668), he strove hard to infuse fresh life into the expiring Puritanism by his 
pamphlet on The Likdiest Meoms to BenMve HireHngt ovi of the Church, and 
by A Letter concerning the Rupturea of the Commonwealth, The Present. Means 
and Brief Ddvneation of a Free Commonwealth was addressed to Monk in 1659 ; 
and was followed, in February 1660, by a final effort against monarchy in his 
Beady and Easy Way to EstcMish a Free CommonweaUh, also addressed to the 
same astute individual, who had not yet quite made up his mind what he should 
do. Milton's latest word on the sub j ect was a reply to a KoyaUst sermon preached 
by Dr. Matthew Griffith in Mercers' HaU, 26th March 1660 ; but m May the 
King was back to Whitehall, and the reign of Puritanism was over in England. 
It might be true, as Milton had said, that " nothing is more pleasing to (rod, 
or more agreeable to reason, than that the highest mind should have the 
sovereign x>ower ;" but the highest mind was gone from earth, and the wise 
thoughts tiiat had inspired Cromwell were twisted into impracticable crotchets 
by small bodies of visionary and discordant fanatics. The nation was weary 
of a morose despotism, and welcomed the Restoration with giddy joy. Nothing 
was left for the blind sage but to withdraw into the inner sanctuary of his 
natnre, where the new order of things could not come ; where ** the bubarous 
dissonance" of the times, " the sound of riot and ill-manag'd merriment, the 

* Aubrey says it was begun two yean before the oomlng-in of the King. 
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rudeness and swiU'd insolence of late wassailers," would be unheard, and 
where he might enjoy absolute freedom. 

Personally Milton did not suffer much from the Bestoration. At first, 
however, he waa most Ukely in considerable danger, and sought an asylum 
in the house of a friend who lived in Bartholomew Close, near West Smith- 
field. But Dr. Johnson is of opinion that no very diligent search was made 
for him ; and it is certain that he had several influential friends among the 
moderate Koyalists. Monk's cousin (Secretary Morrice), Sir Thomas Clarges 
Andrew MarveU, and Sir William Davenant are specially mentioned as 
persons who exerted themselves on his behalf. Although his £IK0N0-> 
KAA2TH2 and Defensio pro Popvlo Anglicano were biuned by tiie common 
hangman on the 27th of August 1660, and the Attomey-Greneral was formally 
ordered to prosecute him, it does not appear that any steps were tak^i to 
bring him to trial Three days later the Act of Indemnity was passed, and 
Milton's name does not occur in the list of exceptions. It is therefore curious 
and somewhat puzzling to subsequently find him under arrest ; for there is an 
order of the House of Commons, dated 15th December 1660, "that Mr. Milton, 
now in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this House, be forthwith 
released f paying his fees," It is even said that he was offered employment 
under the new Government — a thing in the last degree improbable. 

Milton now took a house in Holbom, near Bed Lion Street; but soon 
removed to Jewin Street, near Aldersgate, Where, about 1664, he married 
his third wife, Elizabeth Minshull — a Cheshire lady of good family, recom- 
mended to him by his friend Dr. Paget, to whom she was related. As 
his two elder daughters by the first wife were now grown up, it has been 
thought strange that he did not consider them capable of managing his 
domestic affairs; but it appears, from the depositions made in connection 
with the will of the poel^ that he had repeatedly complained of their 
"unkind" and "undutiful'* conduct;* that they wished for his death, and 
"did combine together and counsel his maid-servant to cheat him in her 
marketings ; that they had made away with some of his books, and would 
have sold the rest to tiie dimghill women. " f If these allegations be true, it 
is clear that he required a protector in his blind and helpless old age. The 
new wife proved a good, affectionate nurse. Aubrey, who knew her person- 
ally, says she was " of a peaceful and agreeable humour. " " Grod have mercy, 
Betty," he said on one occasion, " I see thou wilt performe according to thy 
promise in providing mee such dishes as I think fitt whilst I live, and when 
I dye thou knowest that I have left thee all.":!: Philips reports less favour- 
ably, affirming that " she persecuted his children in his lifetime, and cheated 
them at his death ; " but it is conjectured that Philips had adopted the preju- 
dices of his cousins. That Anne and Mary Milton should have felt life 
tedious and irksome in their father's house is not to be wondered at. He had 
taught them to read without understanding all the languages he himself 
knew; and to be forced, as they habitually were, to utter for hours con- 
secutive words which conveyed no meaning to their ears, could not but b&, as 
Johnson says, " a trial of patience almost beyond endurance" — ^more particu- 
larly to girls who inherited from their mother a decided aversion to literature 

* See Todd's MUUm, vol. !., pp. 160-89. t Ibid. t Ibid., vol. L, p. 180. 
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and philosophy. '* At length," says Philips, " they were all sent out to learn 
some curious and ix^^nious sorts of manufacture that are proper for women 
to leam, particularly embroidery in gold and silver.'* Deborah, the young- 
est, was ho* father's favourite and amanuensis ; but even she, according to 
her daughter's testimony — and this is the strongest point against the step- 
mother — was eventually obliged to leave the house on account of the ill-treat- 
ment she received. 

Before Milton left Jewin Street he became acquainted with a 3roung Quaker 
named Thomas Ellwood, who for some time read to him daily '* books in the 
Latin tongue," and was taught by the poet to pronounce the vowels after the 
Italian manner. " Perceiving with what earnest desire I pursued learning, 
he gave me not only all the encouragement but all the help he could ; for, 
having a curious ear, he understood by my tone when I understood what I 
read and when I did not, and accordingly would stop me, examine me, and 
open the most difficult passages to me." In the spring of 1665 he removed to 
a small house in " Artillery Walk, leading into Bunhill Fields;" " which," 
sa3rs Philips, " was his last stage in this world. " When the plague broke out, 
in the b^^inning of the summer, MOton quitted London, and went to live at 
Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, where Ellwood had taken " a pretty box " for 
him, and was presented with the manuscript of Paradise Lost for his perusal.* 
If the work was only then finished, and commenced at the time Aubrey states, 
its composition extended over seven or eight years ; but in the introduction to 
the notes on this poem it is shown that Milton had been revolving the subject 
in his mind nearly twenty years before. On the cessation of the pestilence 
he returned to town, where he began to make arrangements for the publi- 
cation of his great epic. It was sold to Samuel Simmons, bookseller, for 
£5 in hand; the same sum to be paid the author on the sale of 1300 copies of 
the first edition, a third £5 on the sale of an equal number of the second 
edition, and a fourth £5 after the same number of a third edition — each 
edition to consist of 1500 copies. Milton was thus to receive £20 as his share 
of the profits of three editions, f The first edition of Paradise Lost appeared 
in 1667, and contained only ten books ; the second, which was printed in 1674, 
divided the seventh and tenth books each into two — ^thus making twelve, the 
number ever since retained. 

" Though' the poem of Milten was above the age on which it was bestowed 
(for such greatness of invention, such harmony of numbers, and such majesty 
of style, had not then been seen imited), yet admirers among men of learning 
and genius it imdoubtedly had. Andrew Marvell and Barrow the physidaii 
wrote some manly and spirited verses in its praise. Dryden's lines of com- 
mendation are known to all ; and praise in other books, by authors of lower 
fame, has been discovered by the diligence of the commentators. In 1688 
the handsome folio edition was published, under the patronage of Lord 
Somers, and with the assistance of Atterbury and Dryden ; in 1682 it was 
translated into Dutch, and into Latin in 1685."^ It cannot, however, be 

* See Introdxtction to the Notes on ParadiM Regained. 

f On the 29th of April 1681, some three years after the publication of the third 
edition, Milton's widow sold the copyright to Simmons for £8. 
I Mitford, Life of Milton, Aldine edition, p. 77. 
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said that Paradi$e Lost struck the world with admiratioii or awe on its first 
appearance. Dr. Johnson has, indeed, proved from the sale that it did not 
positively suffer ne^ect; but whether political enmity hardened the public 
heart* after the Restoration, or the degradation of taste and the disappear- 
ance of heroic virtue and idealism rendered the nation incapable of exalted 
sentiment, it is'clear that England failed to realize the fact that she had pro- 
duced a poet whose name would be inseparably associated in later ages with 
those of Homer and Dante. The Revolution may have " put an end to the 
secrecy of love," where love existed, but not till Addison, inspired by nobler 
feelings and ^ purer sense of the beautiful than the wits who were his con- 
temporaries, reverently imveiled the glories of the poem in the ^pectatovt did 
it excite any genuine enthusiasm or pride in the breasts of his countrymen. 
Since then there has been no lack of appreciative ciitidsm ; and whatever 
minor differences of opinion have found exjpression, tibe whole world of 
English letters has invariably paid homage to the genius of Milton, as the 
most august of which modem ages can boast. Three years after the publica- 
tion of Paradiu Lott appeared his Hittory of JBnglandf which does not pro- 
ceed farther than the Norman Conquest. The licenser expunged several 
passages in which the author severely censured the pride and superstition of 
the English monks, under the notion that they were designed as a covert 
satire on the bishops of the Restoration ; but a copy of the suppressed portions 
having been presented by the poet to the Earl of Anglesey, they have since 
been inserted in their proper places. Paradite Begained and SaTMon Agonistett 
were published in 1671. The former was begun, probably completed, at 
Chalf out ; the latter after his return to the city. They were the last poems that 
he wrote, and both exhibit a certain rigour, tone, and style that would lead us 
to beUeve age had somewhat stiffened his Imagination, and misfortune added 
sternness to his thought. The colouring is less bright, the axigument more 
didactic ; but if the music of Gomus or tiie pictorial splendours of Eden no 
longer enchant our spirits, there is still a powerful charm in the sculpturesque 
severity of Samson Agonistes. One reads, moreover, with peculiar emotion 
a drama which ss^nbolizes the fate of the poet and his party. In the blind 
Hebrew giant struggling under the ignominy of thraldom, and compelled to 
" make sport for the Philistines,** we can see not only the aged bard himself, 

" Fall'n on evil days and evil tongties^ 
In darkness and with dangers compass'd round," 

but that generation of austere heroes whom the world knows as Puritans, 
and whose calamities were the jest of the uncircumcised wits of the Res- 
toration. 

Milton worked steadily on to the end. In 1672 he sent to the press his 
Artis Logicae ptenior Insiiiutio, — ^a work on logic according to the method of 
Ramus : in 1673, a new edition of his poems, English and Latin, with some 
additional pieces ; and his treatise Of Trtie Bdigion^ HereaUy Schism, ToUra- 
HoTif and what beat Means may he used against the Growth of Popery, — ^in which 
he argues that toleration should be accorded to all sects that acknowled^^e 
the authority and sufficiency of Scripture, and to none others : in 1674 (the 
last year of his life), his EpistoUie Familiares, Lib. I., a collection of Latin 

• Lord Lyttleton, Dialogtus of the Dead, XIV. 
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letters, written to friends between 1626 and 1666 ; to whioh he added his Pro- 
lugionet quaedam Oratariae in Cottegio habUae. Keightley remariu that " he 
seems to bftye set a high value on everythmg he wrote, and therefore carefully 
to hAve kept copies of all his compositions.*' Nothing else was puhUshed by 
him during the remainder of his life, except a transUtion from the Latin of 
the Declaration of the Poles in favour of John Sobieski as their King. But 
two posthumous works may here be mentioned, viz., A Brief Hiatory <tf Mob- 
covia and of other leas-known Countries lying eastward of Russia as far as 
Cfathay^ whksh was printed in 1682 ; and the De Dodrina Christiana, first 
discovered in 1823 by Mr. Lemon, Deputy-Keeper of the State Papers, while 
Tnalring some researches in the Old State Paper Office, and translated into 
English in 1825 by the Kev. O. Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. 
The De J)o<Mna Christiana is an attempt to compile a theology exdusively 
from Scripture. It has not much literary or philosophical value, but it 
settles the question of the poet's faith, proving him to be (like Newton and 
Locke) an Arian in his conception of tiie (xodhead. 

Milton had long suffered from the gout, and finally succumbed to its 
violence. "He died," according to Aubrey, *'of the goute struck in," on 
Sunday the 8th of November, at his house in Bunhill Fields ; and was buried 
by the side of his father in the Church of St. GUes, Gripplegate. "The 
funeral," says Toland, ** was attended by aU tiie author's learned and great 
friends in London, not without a friendly concourse of the vulgar." Though 
Milton had lost £2000 at the Kestoration, he left his widow property worth 
£1600. As the will, however, was merely nuncui>ative, it was contested by 
her three step-daughters, to whom he had assigned only their mother's 
marriage portion, which had never been paid. The result of the litigation 
was that each of the daughters obtained £100. Anne and Mary Milton died 
unmarried; Deborah, the youngest, went to Ireland^ and married in Dublin 
"one Mr. Clarke, a mereer, sells silk."* In the reign of James IL she 
returned to England with her husband, who, it is probable, commenced 
business as a silk-manufacturer in Spitalfields. Her death took place in 
1727, at the age of seventy-six. Deborah had a family, but it became extinct 
in the next generation. The last of whom we know anjrthing was a daughter 
named Elizabeth, who married Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spitalfields, and 
died at Islington, May 9, 1754. Her children, seven in number, had all pre- 
deceased her. Christopher, the poet's yoimger brother, rose to be a Judge of 
the Common Pleas in the re^n of James II. ; became a Koman Catholic in 
his seventieth year; and died at his house near Ipswich in 1692. 

Milton had an open, pure, and beautiful face. At Cambridge, Aubrey 
informs us, he was called the Lady of his college, f on account of the exceed- 
ing fairness of his complexion ; even in old age his cheeks retained a ruddy 
tinge. His hair was light-brown, parted in front, and hung down over his 
shoulders ; his eyes a dark-gray — even when he was totally deprived of sight, 
they retained their lustre. " His deportment was affable, and his gait erect 
and manly, bespeaking courage and undauntedness." t " He had a delicate, 

* Aubrey. 

♦ Salmasins. Reap., p. 23, also says : "Tu qnem olim Itali profoemind habnemnt." 
{ Wood. 
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tunable voice/' * and could play skilfully on the oi^gan and bass-viol. Richai^- 
son has given a sketch of the poet in his declining years : " An ancient dergy- 
mam of Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found John Milton in a small chamber 
hung with rusty green, sitting in an elbow-chair, and dressed neatly in black ; 
pale, but not cadaverous; his hands md feet gouty and with chalk-stones. 
He used also to sit in a gray coarse cloth coat at the door of his house in 
Bunhill Fields, in warm sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and s€», as 
well as in his room, received the visits of people of distinguished parts as well 
as quality." In his manner of living he was exceedingly temperate. In 
summer he rose at four, in winter at five, in the morning. A chapter of the 
Hebrew Bible was read to him, after which he studied, with the interven- 
tion of breakfast, till noon. He then took garden-exercise for an hour, 
dined, played on the organ, either sung himself or made liis wife sing, and 
continued his studies till six in the evening. From six to eight he enter- 
tained visitors. After a light supper, followed by a pipe of tobacco and a 
glass of water, he retired to rest. His daughter Deborah told Bichardson 
that her father was " delightful company, the life of the conversation, and 
that on account of a flow of subject and an unaffected cheerfulness and 
civility." Bichardson himself says that " he had a gravity in his temper, 

not melancholy, not morose, or ill-natured, but a certain -severity of 

mind — ^a mind not condescending to little things." Aubrey notes that he 
was "satyricaL" 

On the whole, the picture is a pleasant one. No doubt the wreck of 
Puritanism and the restonation of the Stuarts cast a shadow over Milton's 
spirit. The political exultation that inspired his prose had passed away 
with the triumphs of which it was begotten, and a dreary sense of failure 
and defeat must have weighed sadly on his souL The sacred theocracy had 
vanished like a dream; the majestic character of Cromwell had become the 
theme of scurvy jests ; in place of those earnest fanatics who had once in- 
vested Whitehall with a sombre dignity, there was gathered round the 
Merry Monarch " a loathsome herd, which could be compared to nothing so 
fitly as to the rabble of Comus — grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in obscene dances, "f 
But the poet, who had ceased to hope for his country, did not give way to a 
cynical despair. Amidst the wide-spreading impurity and insincerity of the 
time, he piously remembered his duty to his Creator, and led a life of cheerful 
godliness to the end. By nature he was serenely serious; a heroic trust in 
Heaven made him superior to the acddents of life : and so, when we think of 
his old age, enwrapped in darkness, and assailed with evU tongues, the vision 
that rises before us is not that of a soured and disappointed politician, but of 
a seraphic bard who finds a holy joy in the perennial inspirations of his own 
lofty genius. 

* Aubrey. \ Macaulay's Essays : "Milton." 
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ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST'S NATIVITY. 

I. 

This is the month, and this the happy mom, 

Wherein the Son of Heavens eternal King, 

Of wedded maid and virgin mother bom. 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 

That he our deadly forfeit should release. 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

II. 

That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable. 

And uiat far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at Heav'ns high council-table 10 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; and here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 
And chose with us a darksome house of mc»tal clay. 

III. 

Say, HeaVnly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to Uie Infant God? 

Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 

To welcome him to this his new abode ; 

Now while the HeaVn, by the sun's team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 20 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright ? 

IV. 

See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wisards haste with odours sweet : 
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O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lav it lowly at his blessed feet ; 25 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the angel quire, 
From out his secret altar toucht with hallow'd fire. 



THE HYMN. 

I. 

It was the winter wild 

While the Heav'n-bom child, 30 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies : 
Nature in awe to him.. 
Had doff't her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her 35 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

II. 

Only with speeches fair 
She woo's the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her na£ed shame, 40 

Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 
Confounded that her Maker's eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

III. 

But he, her fears to cease, 45 

Sent down the meek-ey'd Peace ; 

She, crown'd with oUve green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 50 

And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 

IV. 

No war, or battle's sound. 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 55 

The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain'd with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the armed tlirong ; 
And kings sate still with awful eye. 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. " 60 
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V. 

But peaceful was the ni^ht 
Wherein the Prince of hght 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly .the waters kist, G5 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

VI. 

The stars, with deep amaae, 

Stand fixt in stedfast gaze, 70 

Bending one way their pretious influence ; 
And will not take their flight 
For all the monpng light. 

Or Lucifer that often wam'd them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 

Until their I^rd himseLt bespake, and bid them go. 

Vll. 

And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room. 

The sun himself with-neld his wonted speed ; 
And hid his head for shame, 80 

As his inferior flame 

The new-enlightn'd world no more should need ; 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne or burning axletree could bear. 

VIII. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 85 

Or ere tine point of dawn. 

Sate simply chatting in a rustic row \ 
Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Fan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 90 

Perhaps their loves,. or else theil* sheep. 
Was aJl that did their silly thoughts so busy keep; — 

IX. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal finger strook \ 05 

Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise 

As all ti^eir souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echo's still prolongs each heaVnly close. 100 
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Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia's seat the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 105 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heay'n and Earth in happier union. 

XI. 

At last surrounds their sight 

A globe of circular light, 110 

That with long besuns the shame-fac't night array'd ; 
The helmed cherubim 
And sworded seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displayed ; 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 115 

With unexpressive notes to Heav'ns new-bom Heir. 

XII. 

Such music (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the sons of morning sung ; 
While the Creator great 120 

His constellations set. 

And the well-balanc't world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep. 
And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 

XIII. 

Bing out, ye crystal spheres 1 125 

Once bless our human ears 

(If ye have power to touch our senses so) ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the base of Heavens deep organ blow : 130 

And, with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full consort to th' angelic symphony. 

xrv. 

For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long. 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 135 

And speckl'd vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould ; 
And Hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 140 
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XV. 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron'd in celestial sheen, 145 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering ; 
And HeaVn, as at some festival. 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace halL 

XVI. 

But wisest Fate savs no ; 

This must not yet be so : 150 

The Babe lies yet in smiling infancy. 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss ; 

So both himself and us to glorify : 
Yet first, to those ychain'd in sleep, 155 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep, 

XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and smouldring clouds out brake : 
The aged Earth, agast 160 

With terror of that blast. 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When at the world's last session 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

XVIII. 

And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is. 

But now begins : for, from this happy day, 
Th' old Dragon, under ground 
In straiter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 170 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 

XIX. 

The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 

Euns through the arched roof in words deceiving. 175 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-«y'd priest from the prophetic cell. 180 
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The lonely mountains o'er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edg'd with poplar pale, 185 

The parting genius is with sighing sent : 
With flower-inwov'n tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

XXI. 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 

Affiights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat. 

XXII. 

Feor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twice-batter'd god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 

Heav'ns queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers' holy shine ; 
The LibycHammondmnks his horn; 
In vain the Tynan maids their wounded Thammuz mourn. 

XXIII. 

And sullen Moloch fled, 205 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 
In vain with cymbals' ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue : 210 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

XXIV. 

Nor is Osiris seen 

In Memphian grove, or green. 

Trampling the unshowr'd grajss with lowings loud : 215 

Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud ; 
In vain with timbrell'd anthems dark 
The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipt ark. 220 
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XXV. 

He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infant's hand ; 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn : 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide ; 225 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

XXVI. 

So when the sun in bed, 

Curtain'd with cloudy red, 230 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th infernal jail ; 

Each f etter'd ghost slips to his several grave ; 
And the yellow-skirted fays 235 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze. 

XXVIL 

But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest. 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending : 
Heav'ns youngest teemed star 240 

Hath fist her polisht car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-hamest angels sit in order serviceable. 
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Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

^ongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy: 
Find out some uncouth cell, 6 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings ; 

There, \mder ebon shades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 10 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In Heav'n yclep'd Euphrosyne 
And by men, heart-easing Mirth ; 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, 

With two sister Graces more, 15 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 
Or whether (as some sager sing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a-Maying, 20 

There on beds of violets blue. 
And fresh-blown roses washt in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair. 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymph ! and bring with thee 25 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 30 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides ; 
Ajid Laughter, holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it, as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty : 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth ! admit me of thy crew ; 
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To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreproved pleasareB free ; 40 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And, singing, startle the dull ni^ht 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 45 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 

Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine: 

While the cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 50 

And to the stack, or the bam door, 

Stoutly struts his dames before : 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbring morn, 

From ihe side of some hoar hill 55 

Through the high wood echoing shriU : 

Some time walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row elms on hillocks green ; 

^ght against the eastern gate. 

Where uie great sun begins his state, 60 

Kob'd in flames, and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight: 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o er the furrowed land ; 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe ; 65 

And the mower whets his sithe ; 

And every shepherd tells his tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 

Whilst the landJscape round it measures : 70 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied ; 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 

Boeom'd high in tufted trees ; 

Where perbeips some beauty lies, 

The CvnoBure of neighbouring eyes. 80 

Hard by, a cottage ^dmney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks ; 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 85 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
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With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 

Or, if the earlier seaaon lead, 

To the taim'd haycock in the mead. 90 

Sometimes with secure delight 

The up-land hamlets will iovite ; 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 95 

Dancing in the chequered shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the live-long day-light fail j 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 100 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How faery Mab the junkets eat. 

She was pincht and puU'd, she sed ; 

And he, by friars' lantern led ; 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 105 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set ; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 

His shadowy flail hath tnresh'd the corn 

That ten day-labourers oould not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 110 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney's lengthy 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock hjs matiD rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 115 

By whispering winds soon lull'd asleep, 

Towred cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men ; 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold ; 120 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Bain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit, or arms ; while both contend 

To win her grace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appear, 125 

In saflron robe, with taper clear ; 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry ; 

Such sights as youthful poets dream. 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 130 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson's learned sock he on ; 

Or sweetest Shakespear, Fancy's child. 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares, 135 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
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Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 140 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony ; 

That Orpheus' self may heave his head 145 

From golden slumber on a bed 

Of heapt Elysian flowers, and hear 

Such strains as would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

His half-regain'd Eurydice. ^ 150 

These delights if thou canst give. 
Mirth ! with thee I mean to live. 
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Hence, vain deluding joys !' 
The brood of Folly without father bred ; 
How little you bestead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ! 
Dwell in some idle brain, 5 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes p<«sess, 
As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sun-beams ; 
Or likest hovering dreams. 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. 10 

But hail, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight ; 
And therefore, to our weaker view, 15 

Overlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue ; 
Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon's sister might beseem ; 
Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 20 

The sea nymphs, and their powers oflFended. 
Yet thou art higher far descended : 
Thee bright-hafrd Vesta, long of yore. 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter she (in Saturn's reign, 25 

Such mixture was not held a stain) : 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove. 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 

Come, pensive nun ! devout and pure. 
Sober, stedfast, and demure ; 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train ; 

And sable stole of cipres lawn, 35 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With eVn step, and musing gait ; 
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And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 40 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Foi^et thyself to marble, till, 

With a sad, leaden, downward cast, 

Thou fix them on the earth as fost 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 45 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove's altar sing : 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure : 50 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 

Him that soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation ; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 55 

liess Philomel will deign a song. 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night; 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

CenUy o er th' accustom'd oak : 60 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy I 

Thee, chauntreas, oft, the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-song ; 

And, misfring thee, I walk unseen 65 

On the dry smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandring moon, 

Biding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Throuffh the Heavens wide pathless way ; 70 

And ort, as if her head she boVd, 

Stooping through a fleecy doud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground. 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-water'd shore, 75 

Swinging slow with sullen roar : 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some still, removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers, through the room. 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 80 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman's drowsy charm. 

To bless the doors from nightly harm : 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 85 

Be seen m some high lonely towr. 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
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With thrioe-great Hermes ; or unsphere 

The spirit of Plato, to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 90 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; 

And of those daemons that are found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Whose power hath a true consent 95 

With planet, or with elementw 

Sometmie let gorgeous Tragedy 

In scepter'd pall come sweeping by ; 

Presenting THiebes, or Pelops' line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 100 

Or what (though rare) of later age 

Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower ! 
Or bid the soul of Orphetis sing 105 

Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek ! 
Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 110 

Of Camball, and of AlgarSif e, 
And who had Oanace to wifd. 
That own'd the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride : 115 

And if aught else great bards beside, 
In sage and solemn times, have simg. 
Of tumeys, and of trophies hung ; 
Of forests, and enchantments drear. 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 120 

Thus, Night ! oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Mom appear ; 
Not trickt and f rounc't, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 

But kerchief 'd in a comely cloud, 125 

While rocking winds are piping loud ; 
Or usher'd with a shower still. 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves 

With minute drops from off the eaVes. 130 

And when the Sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess ! bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 135 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke. 
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Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their halloVd haunt. 

There, in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eve may look, 140 

Hide me from day's garish eve ; 

While the bee with honied th^h. 

That at her flowry work doth sing. 

And the waters murmuring 

With such consort as they keep, 145 

Entice the dewy-f eather'd Sleep ; 

And let some Strang mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings m airy stream 

Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 150 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe. 

Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th' unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 155 

To walk the studious cloister's pale ; 
And love the hish embowed roof, 
With antique pmars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 160 

There let the pealing or^an blow 
To the full voiced quire below. 
In service high, and anthems dear. 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into eostacies, 165 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy ceU ; 
Where I may sit, and rightly spell 170 

Of every star that Hea\ai doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy! give, 175 

And I with thee will choose to live. 
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The first Scene discovers a wild tifood. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live inspher'd 
In regions mild of calm and serene air ; 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 5 

Which men call Earth, and with low-thoughted care 
Confined, and pester'd in this pinfold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being — 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true servants 10 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity : 

To such my errand is ; and but for such, 15 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 

But to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 
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Of every salt flood and each ebbing stream, 

Took in by lot, Wizt high and nether Jove, 20 

Imperial role of all the seargirt iles, 

That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 

The unadorned bosom of the deep ; 

Which he, to grace his tributary gods. 

By course commits to several government, 25 

Ajid gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents ; but tms ile, 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities. 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun, 30 

A noble peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms : 

Where his fair off-spring, nurst in princely lore, 

Are coming to attend their father's state 35 

And new-entrusted sceptre ; but their way 

Lies through the perplex't paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger. 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that by quick conmiand from sovran Jove 

I was dispatcht for their defence and guard : 

And listen why ; for I will tell ye now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song 

From old or modem bard in hall or bower. 45 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Cruah't the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed. 
Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe's iland fell (who knows not Circe, 60 

The daughter of the Sun? whose charmed cup 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 
And downward fell into a groveling swine). 
This Nymph, that gaz^d upon his clustering locks 
With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth, 65 

&ad by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more. 
Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus uam'd ; 
Who, ripe, and frolic of hSi full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 60 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood. 
And, in thick shelter of black shades imbowr^d. 
Excels his mother at her mighty art. 
Offering to every weary travailer 

His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 65 

To quench the drouth of Phoebus ; which, as they taste 
(For most do taste, through fond intemperate thirst), 
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Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th' express resemblance of the gods, is changed 

Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 70 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

AU other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. 

But boast themselves more comely than before ; 75 

And all their friends and native home forget. 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore when any favoured of high Jove 

Chances to pass through this adventrous glade. 

Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 80 

I shoot from HeaVn to _give him safe convoy ; 

As now I do : but first I must put off 

These my sky-robes spun out oif Iris' woof. 

And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 

That to the service of this house belongs ; 85 

Who, with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song, 

"Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar. 

And hush the waving woods ; nor of less faith, 

And in this office of his mountain watch 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion. — ^But I hear the tread 

Of hateful steps ; I must be viewless now. 

CoMUS enterSf with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other; 
with him a rout of moTisters, headed like suivdry sorts of wild 
beasts, btU otherwise like vnen and women, their apparel glistring. 
Tfiey come in making a riototis and unrvly noise, with torches in 
their hands, 

COMUS. 

The star that bids th^ shepherd fold. 
Now the top of Heaven doth>hold ; 

And the gilded car of day 95 

His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 
And the slope Sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal 100 

Of his chamber in the East. 
Meanwhile welcome joy and feast. 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity ! 

Braid your locks with rosy twine 105 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 
Bigour now is gone to bed. 
And Advice with scrupulous head, 
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Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 110 

We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the stany quire, 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 115 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

Bv dimpled brook and fountain brim 

The wood-nymphs, deckt with daisies trim, 120 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 

What hath night to do with sleep? 

Night hath better sweets to prove, — 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin ! 125 

Tis only day-light that makes sin. 

Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 

HaU, Goddess of nocturnal sport. 

Dark veiled Cotytto ! t' whom the secret flame 

Of mid-night torches bums ; mysterious dame, 130 

That ne'er art called but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air ; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat', and befriend 135 

Us, thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of aU thy dues be done, and none left out ; 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice mom, on th' Indian steep 

From her cabin'd loophole peep, 140 

And to the tell-tale Sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round ! 

THE MEASURE. 

Break oflF ! break off ! I feel the different pace 145 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

Kun to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees ; 

Our number may affright : some virgin sure 

(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. — Now to my charms 150 

And to my wily trains : I shall ere long 

Be well stock't with as fair a herd as grazed 

About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 

My dazzung spells into the spungy air, 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion', 155 
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And give it false presentments ; lest the ]dace 

And my quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put uie damsel to suspicious flight, — 

Whicn must not be, for that's against my oourse : 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 

And well-plac't words of glozing courtesy. 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met tihe virtue of this magic dust, 165 

I ahsM appear some hannless vmager 

Whom tnrift keeps up about his country gear. — 

But here she comes : I fairly step aside 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

The Lady enters. 

Lady. This way the noise was, if miue ear be tnie — 170 
My best guide now : methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ill managed merriment. 
Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pipe 
Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 175 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 
And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swill'd insolence 
Of such late wassailers ; yet where else 
Shall I inform my unac(]^uainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of this tangFd wood ? 
My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 
Stept, as they sed, & the next thicket side 185 

To Drinff me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitaole woods provide. 
They left me then, when the gray-hooded EVn, 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 

Bose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus' wain. 190 

But where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts : 'tis Ukeliest 
Thev had engaged their wandnng steps too far. 
And envious darkness, ere they could return, 
Had stole them from me ; else, O thievish Night, 195 

Why shouldst thou, but for some felonious end. 
In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That Nature hung in Heav'n, and flU'd their lamps 
With everlasting oil, to give due light 

To the misled and lonely travaHer? 200 

This is the place, as well as I may guess. 
Whence even now the tumult of loud mirth 
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Was rife, and perfet in my list'ning ear ; 

Yet nou^t but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be? A thousand fantasies 205 

Begin to throng into my memory 

Of calling shapes, and oeckning shadows dire, 

And airy tonnes, that syllable men's names 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 210 

The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 

By a strong siding champion. Conscience. 

welcome, pure ey'd Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou unblemish't form of Chastity ! 215 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe 

That he, the Supreme good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as slavuh officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unassail'd. 220 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 

I did not err ; there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove. 225 

I cannot hallow to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

111 venture ; for my new-enliv'nd spirits 

Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far off. 

80NG. 

Sweet Echo ! sweetest Nymph, that liVst unseen 230 

Within thy airy shell. 
By slow Meander's margent green ; 
And in the violet embroidered vale, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well ; 235 

Canst thoU not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O if thou have 
Hid them in some flowry cave. 

Tell me but where, 240 

Sweet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere ; 
So may^st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heav'ns harmonies. 

Comus. Can any mortal mixture of earHi's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 245 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 
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How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty- vaulted ni^t, 250 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness till it smil^ ! I have oft heard 

My mother Circe, with the Sirens three, 

Amidst the flowry-kirtPd Naiades, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 255 

Who as they sung would take the prisoned soul 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause : 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense, 260 

And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself ; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking jbliss, 

I never heard till now. I'll speak to her. 

And she shall be my queen. — Hail, foreign wonder ! 265 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed, 

Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

DwelFst here with Pan, or Silvan ; by blest song 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 270 

Lady, Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost that praise 
That is addrest to unattending ears : 
Not any boast of skill, but extreme shift 
How to regain my severed company. 

Compelled me to awake the courteous Echo 275 

To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

Comus. What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus? 

Lady, Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

Comus. Could that divide you from near-ushering guides? 

Lady, They left me weary on a grassy turf. 280 

Com/as, By falsehood, or discou^-tesy , or why ? 

Lady, To seek i' th' valley some cool friendly spring. 

ComtLS, And left your fair side all unguarded, lady ? 

Lady, They were but twain, and purposed quick return. 

Comus, Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 285 

Lady, How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 

Comus, Imports their loss, beside the present need? 

Lady, *No less than if I should my brothers lose. 

Comus, Were they of manly prjme, or youthful bloom? 

Lady. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazored lips. 290 

Comus. Two such I saiy, what time the labour'd ox 
In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swink't hedger at his supper sate ; 
I saw them under a green mantling vine 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 295 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots. 
Their port was more than human, as they stood : 
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I took it for a f aSiy vision 

Of some say creatures of the element 

That in uie colours of the rainbow live, 300 

And play i' th' plighted clouds. I was awe-strook, 

And as I past I worships If those you seek, 

It were a journey like the path to Heav'n 

To help you find them. 

Lady, Gentle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place? 305 

Comus. Due west it rises from this shrubty point. 

Lady, To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 
Would overtask the best land-pilot's art, 
Without the sure guess of well-practis'd feet. 310 

Comus, I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood ; 
And if your stray attendance be yet lodg'd, 315 

Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatch^t pallet rouse ; if otherwise, 
I can conduct you, lady, to a low 

But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 320 

Till further quest. 

Lady, Shepherd, I take thy word. 

And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tapstry halls 
In courts of princes, where it first was nam'd, 325 

And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warranted than this, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it. — 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength. — Shepherd, lead pn. 330 

[Exeunt. 
Enter the two Brothers. 

Elder Brother. Unmuffle, ye faint stars ; and thou, fair Moon, 
That wont'st to love the travailer's benison, 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cLoud, 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 

In double night — of darkness, and of shades ; ' 335 

Or if your ind&uence be quite damm'd up 
With black usurping mists, some gentle taper. 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levelled rule of streaming light, 340 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 
Or Tyrian Cynosure. 
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Second Brothei\ Or if our eyes 
Be barr'd that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penned in their wattFd cotes, 
Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 345 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering 
In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 
But O that hapless virgin, our lost sister, 350 

Where may she wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, among rude burs and thistles? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 
Or 'gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head, fraught with sad fears. 355 

What if in wild amazement and affright ; 
Or, while we speak, within the direful grajsp 
Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ! 

Bid. Bro, Peace, brother : be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils ; 360 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown. 
What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear. 

How bitter is such self-delusion ! 365 

I do not think my sister so to seek. 
Or so. unprinciprd in virtue's book. 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 

Could atir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into misbecoming plight. 
Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 375 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all to-rufll'd, and sometimes impaired. 380 

He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' th' centre, and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts. 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; — 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

Sec. Bro. 'Tis most true 385 

That musing Meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell. 
Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds, 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 
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For who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 390 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dish, 

Or do his gray hairs an^ violence i 

But BeaulTjr, Uke the fair Hesperian tree 

Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 

Of dragon watch, with unenchanted eye, 395 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 

From the rash hand of bold Incontinence. 

You may as well spread out the unsimn'd heaps 

Of misers' treasure by an outlaw's den. 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 400 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single, helpless maiden pass 

Uninjur'd in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness, it recks me not ; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, — 405 

Lest some ill greeting touch attempt the person 

Of our unowned sister. 

Eld, Bro. • I do not, brother. 

Infer as if I thought my sister's state 
Secure without all doubt or controversy : 
Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is ' 
That I incline te hope, rather than fear, 
ABd gladly bankh squint suspicion. 
My sister is not so defenceless left 

As you imagine ; rfie has a hidden strength 415 

Which you remember not. 

Sec, Bro. What hidden strength, 

Unless the strength of Heav'n, if you mean that — 

Eld, Bro, I mean that teo, but yet a hidden strength. 
Which, if Heav'n gave it, may be term'd her own :— 
'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity. 420 

She that has that, is clad in complete steel, 
And, like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour'd heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through -the sacred rays of chastity, 425 

No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer. 
Will dare to spoil her virgin purity : 
Yea there, where very desolation dwells 
By grots and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades. 
She may pass on with uublench't majesty ; 430 

Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say, no evil thing that walks by night. 
In fog, or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That bre&s his magic chains at curfeu time, 435 

No goblin, or swart faery of the mine. 
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Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

Do ye believe me yet, or shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 

To testify the arms of chastity? 440 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 

Wherewith she tam d the brinded lioness 

And spotted mountain pard, but set at naught 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid : gods and men 445 

Fear'd her stem frown, and she was queen o' th' woods. 

What was that snaky-headed Grorgon shield 

That wise Miuerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

Wherewith she freez'd her foes to congeal'd stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dash't brute violence 

With sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to Heav'n is saintly chastity. 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 455 

Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ; 

And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear ; 

Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 

Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape, 460 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence. 

Till all be made immortal : but when lust. 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk. 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 465 

Lets in defilemeut to the inward parts. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite lose 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 470 

Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres 

Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave ; 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd, 

And link't itseK, by carnal sensualty, 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 475 

Sec, Bro, How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

Eld, Bro. List! Hst! I hear 480 

Some far off hallow break the silent air. 

Sec, Bro, Methought so too ; what should it be? 

Eld, Bro, For certain 

Either some one like us night-founder'd here, 
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Or else some neighbour woodman, or, at worst, 

Some roving roboer calling to hh fellows. 485 

Sec. Bro. Heaven keep my sister ! Again — again — and near ! 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

Eld. Bro. Ill hallow ; 

If he be friendly he comes well ; if not. 
Defence is a good cause, and Heav'n be for us ! — 

Enter the Attendant Spirit, habited like a shepherd. 

That hallow I should know ; what are you? speak! — 490 
Come not too near ; you fall on iron stakes else. 

Spirit. What voice is that? my young lord? speak again. 

Sec. Bro. O brother, 'tis my father's eSiepherd, sure ! 

Eld. Bro. Thyrsis? whose artful strains have oft delay 'd 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 495 

And sweeten'd every musk-rose of the dale. — 
How cam'st thou here, good swain ? hath any ram 
Slip't from the fold, or young kid lost his daon. 
Or straggling wether the peirt flock forsook? 
How could'st thou find this dark sequester'd nook? 500 

Spirit. O my lov'd master's heir, and his next joy, 
I came not here on such a trivial toy 
As a stray'd ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf ; — not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 505 

To this my errand, and the care it brought. — 
But O my virgin lady, where is she? 
How chance she is not in your company? 

Eld. Bro. To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 

Spirit. Ay me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 

Eld. Bro. What fears, good Thyrsis? Prithee briefly shew. 

Spirit. Ill tell ye ; — ^'tis not vam or fabulous 
(Though so esteem'd by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th' heav'nly Muse, 515 

Storied of old in high immortal verse 
Of dire chimeras, and enchanted iles. 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to hell ; 
For such there be, but unbelief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood, 520 

Immur'd in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. 
Of Bacchus and of Circe born, — ^great Comus, 
Deep skill'd in all his mother's witcheries ; 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 525 

With many murmurs mixt, whose pleasing poison 
The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mintage. 
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Charactered in the face : — ^this have I learnt 530 

Tending my flocks hard by i' th' hilly crofts 

That brow this bottom glade ; whence, night by night. 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl 

like stabl'd wolves, or tigers at their prey. 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 535 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guileful spells, 

To inveigle and invite th' unwary sense 

Of them that pass unweetin^ by the way. 

This evening late, by then tne chewing flocks 540 

Had ta'en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 

I sate me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle ; and began, 545 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy. 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy 

Till fancy had her fill ; but, ere a close. 

The wonted roar was up amidst the woods, 

And fiU'd the air with barbarous dissonance ; 550 

At which I ceas^t, and listen'd them a while. 

Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 

Grave respite to the drowsy frighted steeds 

That draw the litter of close-curtain'd Sleep. 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 555 

Hose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes. 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wish't she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displac't. I was all ear, 560 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death ; but O ! ere long 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honoured Lady, your dear sister. 

Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and fear ; 565 

And " O, poor hapless nightingale," thought I, 

" How sweet thou sing'st, how near the deadly snare !*' 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 

Through paths and turnings oft'n trod by day, 

Till, guided by mine ear, I found the place 570 

Where that damn'd wisard, hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I knew), had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent. 

The aidless, innocent lady, his wisn't prey ; 

Who gently ask't if he had seen such two, 575 

Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guess't 

Ye were the two she mean't ; with that I sprung 
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Into swift flight, till I had found you here, 
But further know I not. 

Sec. Bro. O night and ahades ! 580 

How are ye joined with hell in triple knot 
Against th' unarmed weakness of one virgin, 
Alone and helpless ! — Is this the oonfidence 
You gave me, orother? 

Eld. Bro. Tes, and keep it still ; 

Lean on it safely; not a period 585 

Shall be unsaid for me. Aeainst the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or mat power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm : 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, — 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall'd ; 590 

Yea, even ihaX which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 
But evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness ; when, at last, 
Grather'd like scum, and settled to itself, 595 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self -fed and self-consumed. If this fail. 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth's base built on stubBle. — But come, let 's on. 
Against th' opposing will and arm of Heaven 600 

May never this just sword be lifted up ; 
But for that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and hydras, or all the monstrous forms 605 

Twixt Africa and Ind, 111 find him out, 
And force him to return his purchase back. 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 
Curs'd as his l&e. 

Spirit. Alas ! good ventrous youth, 

I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise, 610 

But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms, and other weapons, must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms : 
He wilii his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 
And crumble all thy sinews. 

Eld. Bro. Why, prithee, shepherd, 615 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near 
As to make this relation? 

Spirit. Care and utmost shifts 

How to secure the lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, — 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skill'd 620 

In every virtuous plant and healing herb 
That spreads her verdant leaf to tl? morning ray ; — 
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He loVd me well, and oft would beg me emg ; 

Wldch when I did, he on the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken even to ecstacy ; 625 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip, 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous faculties : 

Amongst the rest a small imsightlj root. 

But of divine effect, he cidl'd me out ; 630 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it. 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 

Unknown, and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 635 

And yet more medicinal is it than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave : 

He call'd it haemony, and gave if me, 

And bade me keep it as of sovran use 

'Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, 640 

Or ghastly furies' apparition. 

I purs't it up, but little reck'ning made, 

TUl now that this extremity compelled : 

But now I find it true ; for by this means 

I knew the foul enchanter, though diaguis'd, 645 

Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells. 

And yet came off. If you have this about you 

(As I will give you when we go), you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood • 650 

And brandifih't blade rush on him ; break his glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground ; 

But seize his wand : though he and his curst crew 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 

Or like ti&e sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 655 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Eld, Bro, Thyrsis, lead on apace. 111 follow thee ; 
And some good angel bear a shield before us. 

The Scene changes to a stately palace, set ant with all manner of ddi- 
ciotLsness ; soft miisic, tables spread with all dainties. Com us op- 
pears with his rabble, and the Ladt set in an enchanted chair, to 
whom Ke offers his glass, which she puts by, and goes about to rise. 
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Nay, lady, sit ! if I but wave this wand. 
Your nerves are all chain'd up in alablaster, 660 

And you a statue ; or as Daphne was, 
Rootbound, that fled Apollo. 

Lady, Fool ! do not boast ; 
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Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 

With all tby charms, although this corporal rind 

Thou hast immanad'd, while HeaVn sees good. 665 

ComtLS, Why ar» you vext, lady? why do you frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger ; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far. See ! here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 
And first behold this cordial julep here. 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm and fragrant syrops mixt 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 675 

In Egypt gave to Jove-bom Helena, 
Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst* 
Why should you be so cruel to yourself. 
And to those dainty limbs which Nature lent 680 

For gentle usage, and soft delicacy? 
But you invert the covenants of her trust. 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiVd on othel* terms ; 
Scorning the unexempt condition 685 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist,-- 
Eefreshment after toil, ease after pain,^ — 
That have been tir'd all day without repast, 
And timely rest have wanted : but, fair virgin, 
This will restore all soon. 

Lady, 'Twill not, false traitor ! 690 

Twill not restore the truth and honesty 
That thou hast banish't from thy tongue with lies. 
Was this the cottage, and the safe abod^. 
Thou told'st me of ? — ^What grim aspects are these. 
These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me ! 695 

Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Hast thou betrajr'd my credulous innocence 
With visor'd falsehood and base forgery. 
And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With lickerish baits fit to ensnare a brute ? 700 

Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer : none 
But such as are good men can give good things ; 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-govem'd and wise appetite. 705 

Comus, O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 
Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 710 
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With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, — 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, — 

But aU to please, and sate the curious taste ? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 715 

That in their green shops weave the smooth-haired silk 

To deck her sons ; and, that no comer might 

Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 

She hutch't th' all-woiiahipt ore, and precious gems 

To store her children witn. K all the world 720 

Should, in a pet of temperance, feed on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th' All-giver would be unthank't, would be unprais'd. 

Not half his riches known, and yet despis'd ; — 

And we should serve him as a grudging master, 725 

Ab a penurious niggard of his wealth ; 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons. 

Who would be quite surcharged with her own weight, 

And strangled with her waste fertility ; — 

Th' earth cumbered, and the winged air dark't with plumes ; 

The herds would overmultitude their lords ; 731 

The sea o'erfraught would swell, and th' unsought diamonds 

Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And so bestud with stars, that they below 

Would grow inured to light, and come at last 735 

To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. — 

List, lady ! Be not coy, and be not cozen'd 

With that same vaunted name — ^Virginity. 

Beauty ia Nature's coin — ^must not be hoarded, 

But must be current ; and the good thereof 740 

Consists in mutual and partak'n bliss, 

Unsavoury in th' enjoyment of itself : 

If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 

It withers on the stalk with mnguish't head. 

Beauty is Nature's brag, and must be shown 745 

In courts, at feasts and high solemnities. 

Where most may wonder at the workmanship : 

It is for homely features to keep home, — 

They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 

And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 750 

The sampler and to tease the housewife's wool. 

What need a vermeil-tinctur'd Kp for that. 

Love-darting eyes, or tresses like the mom 1 

There was another meaning in these gifts ; 

Think what, and be advis'd : you are but young yet. 755 

Lady, I had not thought to have unlock't my lips 
In this unhallow'd air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, aa mine eyes. 
Obtruding false rules praaik't in Beason's garb. 
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I hate when Vice can bolt her arguments, 76() 

And Virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

Impostor ! do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance ; she, good cateress, 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 

That live according to her sober laws 

And holy dictate of spare Temperance. 

If every just man that now pines with want 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd Luxury 770 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 

Nature's full olessings would be well-dispens't 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumber d with her store : 

And then the Giver would be better thank't, 775 

His praise due paid ; for swinish Gluttony 

Ne'er looks to Heav'n amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. — Shall I go on ? 

Or have I said enough ? To him that dares 780 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 

Against the sun-clad power of Chastity, 

Fain would I something say, — ^yet to what end ? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion and high mystery 785 

That must be utter'd to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity ; 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot. 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric 790 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence ; 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinc't : 

Yet should I try, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 795 

That dumb things would be mov'd to sympathize. 

And the brute Earth would lend her nerves, and shake, 

Till all thy magic structures, reared so high, 

Were shattered into heaps o'er thy false head. 

ComvA, She fables not : I feel that I do fear 800 

Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me aU o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder and the chains of Erebus 
'R) some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 805 

And try her yet more strongly. — Come, no more ; 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation ; 
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I must not suffer this : yet 'tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood ; 810 

But this wiB cure all straight, — one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taate. 

The Brothers nuh in with svfords drawriy wrest his glass out of his 
handy and break it against the ground; his rout make sign of re- 
sistance, but are dXl driven in. The Attendant Spirit comes in. 

Spirit. 

What ! have you let the false endianter 'scape ? 
O ye mistook ; ye should have snatch't his wand 815 

And bound him fast : without his rod revers't. 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady, that sits here 
In stony fetters fixt, and motionless : 

Yet stay, be not disturbed ; now I bethink me, 820 

Some other means I have which may be us'd, 
Which once of Meliboeus old I learnt. 
The soothest shepherd that e'er pip't on plains. 
There is a gentle nymph not mr from hence. 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream ; 825 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 
Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepd!ame Guendolen, 830 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 
That stayed her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play'd. 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in, 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall ; 835 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar^d lavers strewed with asphodel, 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she reviv'd, 840 

And underwent a quick immortal change, — 
Made goddess of the river. Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blasts, and iU^L-luck signs 845 

That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she with pretious vial'd liquors heals. 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 850 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 
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And, aa the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invok't in warbled song ; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 855 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself. 

In hard-besetting need : this will I try. 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 

BONO. 

Sabrina fair ! 

Listen where thou art sitting, 860 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids oflUies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-droppmg hair ; 

Listen for dear honour's sake, 

Croddess of the silver lake, 865 

Listen and save ! 
Listen and appear to us. 
In name of great Oceanus : 
By the earth-shaking Neptune's mace. 
And Tethys' grave majestic pace ; 870 

By hoary Nereus' wrinkled look. 
And the Carpathian wisard's hook ; 
By scaly Triton's winding shell, 
Ajid old sooth-saying Glaucus' spell ; 
By Leucothea's lovely hands, 875 

And her son that rules the strands ; 
By Thetis' tinsel-slipper'd feet, 
And the songs of Sirens sweet ; 
By dead Parthenope's dear tomb. 
And fair ligea's golden comb, 880 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks ; 
"By all uie nymphs that nij^htly dance 
Upon thy streams with wuy glance ; — 
Else ! rise ! and heave thy rosy head, 885 

From thy coral-paVn bed. 
And bridle in thy headlong wave. 
Till thou our summons answer'd have : 
Listen and save ! 

Sabrina rises, attended by Water- Nymphs, and sings. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 890 

Where grows the willow, and the osier dank, 

My suding chariot stays ; 
Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue, and em'rald green. 

That in the channel strays ; 895 
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Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O'er the cow^p's velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread ; 
Gentle swain ! at thy request 90O 

I am here. 

Spirit, Gbddess dear ! 
We implore thy powerful hand 
To undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here distrest, 905- 

Through the force and through the wile 
Oi unblest enchanter vile. 

8ah, Shepherd ! tis my office best 
To help ensnared chastity. — 

Brightest lady, look on me ! 910 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pui*e 
I have kept of pretious cure ; 
Thrice upon thy finger's tip ; 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 915 

Next this marble venom'a seat, 
Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms moist and cold. — 
Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 

And I must haste ere morning hour 920 

To wait in Amphitrite's bow'r. 

Sabrina descendsy and the Ladt rises o%U of her seat 

/Spirit, Virgin ! daughter of Locrine, 
Sprung of old Anchises' line, 
May thy brimmed waves, for this, 
Their full tribute never miss 925 

From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy liills : 
Summer drouth or singed air ' 
Never scorch thy tresses fair ; 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 930 

Thy molten crystal fill with mud : 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tower and terrace round, 935 

And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon ! — 

Come, lady ! while Heaven lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cursed place, 

.Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 
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Not a waste or Deedless sound 

Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithfufgaide 

Through tnis gloomy covert wide ; 045 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your fathers residence, 

Where this nieht are met in state 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wish't presence : and beside, 950 

All the swains, that there abide, 

With jigs and rural dance resort ; 

We ehsJl catch them at their sport. 

And our sudden coming there 

Win double all their mirth and cheer : — 955 

Come, let us haste I the stars grow high; 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

The Scene chamgeSy presenting Ludlow toum^ and the President's castle; 
then come in cowntry Dancers; after theni, the Attendant Spirit, 
tnth the two Brothers and the Lady. 

SONG. 

Spirit. Back, Shepherds ! back ; enough your play, 
Till next sun-shine noliday ; 

Here be, without duck or nod, 960 

Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 
With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns and on the leas. 965 

This second Song presents them to their Father and Jf other. 

Noble lord, and lady bright, 
I have brought ye new dehght ; 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair brandies of your own : 
Heaven hath timely tri'd their youth, 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth ; 
And sent them here, through hard assays. 
With a crown of deathless praise. 
To triumph, in victorious dance. 
O'er sensual Folly, and Intemperance. 075 

The dances ended, the Spirit epUoguizes. 

Spirit. To the ocean now I fly. 
Ana those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 
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There I suck the liquid air 980 

All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 

That sing ahiout the golden tree. 

Along the cnsped shades and bowers 

Beveb the spruce and jocund Spring ; 985 

The Graces, and the rosj-boeom'd Hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring, 

That there eternal summer dwells ; 

And west winds, with musky wing, 

About the cedam alleys fling 990 

Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 

Flowers of more minp^led hue 

Than her purfl'd scarf can shew ; 995 

And drenches with Elysian dew 

(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses. 

Where young Adonis oft reposes. 

Waxing well of his deep wound 1000 

In slumber soft ; and on the ground 

Sadly sits th' Assyrian queen : 

But far above, in spangled sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her fam'd son, advanc't, 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranc't, 1005 

After her wand'ring labours long. 

Till free consent the ^ods among 

Make her his eternal oride ; 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be bom, 1010 

Youth and Joy, — so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run. 
Quickly to the green earth's end, 

Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend ; 1015 

And from thence can soar as soon 
To the comers of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me. 
Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb 1020 

Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heav'n itself would stoop to her. 
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In this Monodj the anthor bewaila a learned friend, nnfortonately drowned in his 
paauge from CShester on the Irish seas, 1637 ; and by occasion foretells the mln 
of our oormpted clergy, then in their height 

Ybt once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never-sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
And, with forc'd fin^rs rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 5 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear. 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 
For Lycidas is dead — <lead ere his prime — 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 10 

Himself to sing, and build the loftv rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watVy bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, sisters of the sacred well, 15 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string : 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse. 
So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 20 

And as he passes turn. 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
For we were nurst upon the self-same hill. 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together *both, ere the high lawns appeared 25 

Under the opening eyeli(£ of the mom. 
We drove aneld ; and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
* Batt'nin^ our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the star that rose at evening, bright, 30 

Toward HeaVns descent had sloped his westering wheeL 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute. 
Tempered to th' oaten flute ; ^ 

Bough Satyrs danc't, and Fauns with clov'n heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 35 

And old Damoetas loVd to hear our song. 
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But O the heavy change, now thou art gone ! 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 40 

And all their echoes, mourn. 
The willows, and the hazel copses green. 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 45 

Or taint- worm to the weanling herds that graze. 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear. 
When first the white-thorn blows ; — 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. 

Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remoi'seless deep 50 
Clos'd o*er the head of your lov'd Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep. 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie ; 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high ; 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream : 55 

Ay me, I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there for what could that have done? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, — 

The Muse herself for her enchanting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament ; 60 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade, 65 

And strictly meditate uie thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred shears, 75 

And slits the thin-spun life. — " But not the praise," 

Phoebus repli'd, and touch't my trembling ears : 

" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soU, 

Nor in the glistring foil 

Set off to th' worlc^ nor in broad rumour lies ; 80 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfet witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav'n expect thy meed." 

O foimtain Arethuse ! and thou honoured flood, 85 
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Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal reeds I 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptone's plea ; 90 

He ask't the waves, and ask't the felon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain ? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promontory : 

Thev knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings ; 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray'd, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd. 

It was tiiat fatal and perfidious bark 100 

Built in th' eclipse, and rigg'd with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacr^ head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge, 105 

like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 
" Ah ! who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge?" — 
Lafit came, and last did go. 
The pilot of the Gralilean lake : 

Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain 1 10 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
Me shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake : 
^ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies' sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 115 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearers' feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest : 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheephook, or have leam'd aught else the least 120 

That to the faithful herdsman's art belongs ! 
What recks it them? What need they? They are sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw : 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 125 

But, sworn with wind and the lunk mist they draw. 
Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said ; — 
But that two-handed engine at the door 130 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more." 

Betum, Alpheus ! the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams ; return, Sicihan Muse ! 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
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Their bells, and flowrets of a tbouBand hues. 135 

Ye valleys low ! where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks. 

Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eves. 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 140 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet. 

The glowing violet, 145 

The musk-rose, and the well attir'd woodbine ; 

With cowslh)B wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And dafladillies All their cups with tears, 150 

To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 

For so, to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 

Ay me ! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where'er thy bones are hurPd ; 155 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Yisit'st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 

Looks towards Namancos, and Bayona's hold ; 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth ; — 

And, O ye dolphins ! waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds ! weep no more ; 165 

For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor : 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 170 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ; — 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that waik'd the waves ; 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves ; 175 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and k)ve. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 180 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. — 
Now, Lycidas ! the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
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In thy large recompense ; and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 185 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to th' oaks and rills. 
While the still mom went out with sandals gray ; 
He touch't the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay : 
And now the sun had stretch't out all the hills, 190 

And now waa dropt into the western bav ; 
At last he rose, and twitch't his mantle blue : 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 



PARADISE LOST. 



BOOK I. 



Tu£ Aaciumjbnt. — This first Book proposes, first in brief, the whole subject ; Man's 
dLsobedience, and the loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein he was placed : then touches 
the prime cause of his Fall, the Serpent, or rather Satan in the serpent ; who, reyolting 
from Ood, and drawing to his side many legions of angels, was, by the command of Gkxl, 
driven out of Heaven with all his crew into the great deep. Which action passed over, 
the Poem hastens into the midst of things, presenting Satan with his angels now fallen 
into Hell, described here, not in the centre (for Heaven and Earth may be supposed as 
yet not made, certainly not yet accursed), but in a place of utter darkness, fltliest called 
Chaos. Here Satan, with his angels, lying on the burning lake, thunder-struck and 
astonished, after a certain space recovers, as from confusion ; calls up him who next in 
order and dignity lay by him : they confer of their miserable falL Satan awakens all 
his legions, who lay till then in the same manner confounded. They rise; their 
numbers ; array of battle ; their chief leaders named, according to the idols known 
afterwards in Canaan and the countries adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech ; 
comforts them with hope yet of regaining Heaven ; but tells them lastly of a new world 
and new kind of creature to be created, according to an ancient prophepy or report in 
Heaven : for that angels were long before this visible creation^ was the opinion of many 
ancient Fathers. To find out the truth of this prophecy, and what to determine there- 
on, he refers to a full council. What his associates thence attempt. Pandemonium, 
the palace of Satan, rises, suddenly built out of the deep. The infernal peers there sit 
in council 

Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat, 5 

Sing, heavenly Muse ! that on the secret top 
Of &eb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the Heavens and Earth 
Bose out of Chaos : or if Sion hill 10 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 13 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rime. 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit ! that dost prefer 
^fore all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
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Instruct me, for Thou knoVst ; Thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 20 

Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low. raise and support; 

That to the highth of this great argument 

I may assert Eternal Providence, 26 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, — ^for HeaVn hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell, — say first what cause 
MoVd our CTand parents in that happy state. 
Favoured of Heav'n so highly, to fall off 30 

From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? — 
Th' infernal Seipent : he it was, whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and reven^, deceived 35 

The mother of mankind, what tmie his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 40 

If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim 
Aindnst the throne and monarchy of God, 
B^'d impious war in HeaVn, a£d battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky, 45 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 
Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 50 

To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquisht, rolling in the fiery gulf. 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 55 

Torments him. Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixt with obdurate pride and stedfast hate. 
At once as far as angels ken he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild : 60 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round 
As one great furnace flam'd ; yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible. 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 65 

And rest can never dwell : hope never comes, 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
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Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsum'd. 

Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 70 

For those rebellious ; here their prison ordain'd 

In utter darkness, and their portion set 

As far remoVd from God and light of HeaVn 

As from the centre thrice to th' utmost pole. 

O how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 76 

There the companions of his fall, overwhelmed 

With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire. 

He soon discerns ; and welt'ring by his side. 

One next himself in power, and next in crime. 

Long after known in Palestine, and nam'd 80 

Bee£ebub : to whom th' Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heav'n called Satan, with bold words 

Breaking the horrid silence, thus began : 

" If thou beest he — ^but O, how fallen ! how changed 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 85 

Cloth'd with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 

Myriads, though bright ! — if he whom mutual league, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Join'd with me once, nbw misery hath joined 90 

In equal ruin : into what pit thou seest. 

From what highth faU'n ; so much the stronger proved 

He with his thunder : and till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those. 

Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 95 

Can else inflict, do I repent or change 

(Though changed in outward lustre) that fixt mind, 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend ; 

And to the fierce contention brought along 100 

Innumerable force of spirits arm'd, 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of HeaVn, 

And shook his throne. What though the field be lost ? 105 

All is not lost ; the imconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome, — 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 110 

Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace. 

With suppliant knee, and deify his power. 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted his empire — ^that were low indeed ! 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 115 

This downfall ! since, by fate, the strength of gods 
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And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 

Since, through experience of this great event, 

In arms not worse, in foresight much advanc't, 

We may with more successful hope resolve 120 

To wage, by force or guile, eternal war, 

IrreconcilaDle to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th' excess of joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven. 

So spake m' apostate Angel, though in pain, 125 

Yauntmg aloud, but rackt with deep despair ; 
And him thus answered soon his bold compeer : 

" O Prince ! O chief of many throned Powers ! 
That led th' imbattFd seraphim to war 

Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 130 

Fearless, endangered Heavens perpetual King, 
And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ; 
Too well I see and rue the dire event, 

That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 135 

Hath lost us HeaVn, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 
As far as gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish : for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns, * 140 

Though all our glorjr extinct, and happy state 
Here swalioVd up m endless misery. 
But what if he our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe Almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o'er-poVrd such force as ours) 145 

Have left us this our spirit and stren^h entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pams. 
That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 
Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whatever his business be, 150 

Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 
Or do his errands in the gloomy deep? 
What can it then avail though yet we feel 
Strength undiminisht, or eternal being. 
To undergo eternal punishment?'' 156 

Whereto with speedy words th' Arch-Fiend replied : 

" Fallen cheruD ! to be weak is miserable. 
Doing or suffering : but of this be sure, 
To do anght good never will be our task. 
But ever to do ill our sole delight ; 160 

As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil ; 165 
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Wliich oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 

Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 

His inmost oonnsels from their destin'd aim. — 

But see ! the angiy Victor hath recalled 

His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 170 

Back to the gates of Heaven ; the sulphurous hail, 

Shot after us in storm, o'erblown, hath laid 

The fiery surge, that from the precipice 

Of Heaven received us falling ; and the thunder, 

Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 175 

Perl^ps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

Let us not slip tia' occasion, whether scorn, 

Or satiate fuiy, yield it from our Foa 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 180 

The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 

Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 185 

And, re-assembhng our afflicted powers. 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 

Our Enemy — our own loss how repair — 

How overcome this dire calamity — 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope — 190 

If not, what resolution from despair." 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate. 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz'd : his other parts blesides, 
Prone on the flood, extended lon^ and large, 195 

Lay floating many a rood ; in bmk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-bom, that warr'd on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 200 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th' ocean stream ; — 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some smaJl night-f oundePd skifl', 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen teU, 205 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind. 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished mom delays : 
So stretcht out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake ; nor ever thence 210 

Had ris'n or heaved his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own daxK designs ; 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
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Heap on himself danmatiou, while he sought 215 

Evil to others ; and enrag'd might see ^ 

How all his malice serv'd but to bring forth 

Infinite coodness, grace, and mercy, £ewn 

On man by him seduc't ; but on himself 

Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance poar'd. 220 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 

His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames. 

Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and, roll'd 

In billows, leave i' th' midst a horrid vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 225 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air. 

That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 

He lights ; — ^if it were land, that ever bum'd 

With solid, as the lake with liquid fire ; 

And such appeared in hue, as when the force 230 

Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

Tom from Pelorus, or the shattered side 

Of thundering j^tna, whose combustible 

And fuell'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 

Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 235 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 

With stench and smoke : such resting found the sole 

Of unblest feet. Him followed his next mate ; 

Both glorying to have scap't the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recovered strength, 240 

Not by the sufferance of supernal Power. 

" Is this the region, this the soil, the dime,'' 
Said then the lost Archangel, '' this the seat 
That we must change for Heav'n ? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light ? Be it so ! since he 245 

Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right : farthest from him is best. 
Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail, 250 

Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Eeceive thy new possessor ! one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time : 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 255 

What matter where, if I be still the same. 
And what I should be, — ^all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy.; will not drive us hence. 260 

Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell : 
Better to reign in Hell, thatn serve iu Heaven! — 

4 
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But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

Th' associates and co-partners of our loss, 265 

Lie thus astonisht on th' oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion ; or once more, 

With rallied arms, to try what may be yet 

Begain'd in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell ? " 270 

So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 
Thus answered : " Leader of those armies bright. 
Which, but th' Omnipotent, none could have foiled, 
If once they hear that voice, — their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 275 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it rag'd, in aU assaults 
Their surest signal, — ^they will soon resume 
New courage, and revive, though now they lie 
GrovTing and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 280 

As we erewhile, astounded and amaz'd : 
No wonder, falFn such a pernicious highth." 

He scarce had ceas't when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ; his ponderous shield. 
Ethereal temper, massv, large, and round, 285 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At eVning from the top of Fesol5, 

Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 290 

Bivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear, — ^to equsd which the taUest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, — 
He walkt with to support uneasy steps 295 

Over the burning marie ; — ^not like tnose steps 
On Heaven's azure : and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathless he so endur'd, till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call'd 300 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranc't 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Yallombrosa, where th' Etrurian shades 
High over-arch't imbowr ; or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 305 

Hath vext the Bed-Sea coast, whose waves overthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pulsu'd 
The sojourners of Gkishen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcasses 310 

And broken chariot-wheels : so thick bestrown, 
Abj^ and lost, lay these, covering the flood. 
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Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of Hell resounded : " Princes, Potentates, 315 

Warriors, the flower of Heavi, once yours, now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits ; — or have ye chos'n this place, 

After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 320 

To slumber here, as in the vales oi Heav'n ? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror, who now beholds 

Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 325 

His swift purauers from Heav'n-gates discern 

Th' advantage, and descending, tread us down 

Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf? 

Awake ! arise ! or be for ever falli) ! " 330 

They heard, and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping foimd by whom they dread, 
Eouse and b^tir themselves ere well awake. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 335 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel ; 
Yet to their general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 

Wav'd round the coast, up called a pitchy cloud 340 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like ni^ht, and darken'd all the land of Nile : 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, 345 

Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 
Till, as a signal giv'n, th' uplifted spear 
Of their great sultan waving to direct 
Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; — 350 

A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Bhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sous 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. . 355 

^ Forthwith from every squadron and each band 
Tlie heads and leaders thither haste where stood 
Their great commander ; — godlike shapes, and forms 
Excelling human ; princely Dignities, 

And Powers that erst in Heav'n sat on thrones ; 360 

Though of their names in heaVnly records now 
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Be no memorial, blotted out and raa'd 
IBy their rebellion from the books of life. 
Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names, till wandring o'er the Earth, 365 

Through God's high sufferance for the trial of man. 
By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and th' invisible 

Glory of him that made them to transform 370 

Oft to the image of a brute, adom'd 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold ; 
And devUa to adore for deities : 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols through the heathen world. — 375 

Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who last, 
Bous'd from the slumber on that fiery couch 
At their great emperor's call, as next in worth 
Came singly where he stood on the bare strand. 
While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof ? 380 

The chief were those, who, from the pit of Hell 
Boaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God, 
Their altars by his altar, — gods ador'd 

Among the nations round ; and durst abide 385 

Jehovah thundring out of Sion, thron'd 
Between the cherubim : yea, often plac'd 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrines — 
Abominations ; and with cursed things 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profan'd, 390 

And with their darkness durst affront his light- 
First Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ; 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Their children's cries imheard, that past through fire 395 

To his grim idoL Him the Ammonite 
Worshipt in Eabba and her watry plain. 
In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Amon. Nor content with such 
Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 400 

Of Solomon he led, b^ fraud, to build 
His temple right agamst the temple of God 
On that opproorious hill ; and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, — ^Tophet thence 
And Dlack Gehenna call'd, — ^the type of HelL — 405 

Next Chemos, th' obscene dread of Moab's sons. 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim ; in Hesebon 
And Horonaim, Seon's realm, beyond 
The flowry dale of Sibma clad with vines, 410 
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And Eleal^,to th' Asphaltic pool : 

Peor his other name, when he entic'd 

Israel in Sittim^on their march from Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 

Tet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 415 

Even to that hill of scandal by the grove 

Of Moloch homicide, — ^lust hard by nate, — 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to HelL — 

With these came they, who, from the bordring flood 

Of old Euphrates to tne brook that parts 420 

Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

OfBaalim and Ashtaroth, — ^thoee male. 

These feminine : for spirits, when they please, 

Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 

And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 425 

Not ti'd or manacM with joint or limb. 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones. 

Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they choose, 

Dilated or condens't, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their airy purposes, 430 

And works of love or enmity fulfil 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 

Their living Strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial gods ; for which their heads as low 435 

Bow'd down in battle, sunk before the spear 

Of despicable foes. — ^With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians called 

Astarte, qijieen of Heaven, with crescent horns ; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon 440 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs ; 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 

Her temple on th' offensive mountain, built 

By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 

Beguil'd by fair idolatresses, fell 445 

To idols foul. — Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 450 

Eanpuiple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 

Infected Sion's daughters with like heat ; 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 455 

His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. — Next came one 

Who moum'd in earnest, when the captive ark 

Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt ofi" 
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In his own temple, on the gninael-edge, 460 

Where he fell flat, and sham'd his worshippers : 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 

And downward fish ; yet had his temple high 

Beared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 

Of Palestine, in Gaih and Ascalon 465 

And Aocaron and Gaza's frontier bonnda — 

Him followed Bimmon, whose delightful seat 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of Grod was bold : 476 

A leper once he lost, and gain'd a king, — 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, — ^whom he drew 

Grod's altar to disparage, and displace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to bum 

His odious offiings, and adore the ^ods 475 

Whom he had vanquish't — ^After t£ese appeai-'d 

A crew, who, imder names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus'd 

Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 480 

Their wandrmg gods disguis'd in brutish forms 

Bather than human. Nor did Israel scape 

Th' infection when their borrowed gold composed 

The calf in Oreb : and the rebel king 

Doubl'd that sin, in Bethel and in Dan, 485 

Lik'ning his Maker to the grazed ox ; — 

Jehovah ! who in one night, when he passed 

From Egypt marching, equalled with one stroke 

Both her first-bom and all her bleating gods. — 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 490 

Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 

Vice for itself : to him no temple stood. 

Or altar smok'd ; yet who more oft than he 

In temples and at altars, when the priest 

Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who filled 495 

With lust and violence the house of God? 

In courts and palaces he also reigns. 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towrs. 

And injury and outrage : and when night 500 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

Witness the streets of Sodom ; and that night 

In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

Exposed a matron to avoid worse rape. — 505 

These were the prime in order and iu might ; 

The rest were long to tell, though far renown'd : 

Th* Ionian Gods, of Javan's issue, — held 
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Gods, yet confest later than Heav'n and Earth, 

Their boasted parents : Titan, Heavens first-born, 510 

With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 

By younger Saturn : he from mightier Jove 

(His own and Bhea's son) like measure found ; 

So Jove usurping reign'd : these first in Crete 

And Ida known ; thenoe on the snowy top 515 

Of cold Olympus rul'd the middle air, 

Their highest HeaVn ; or on the Delphian clifi', 

Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land ; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to th' Hesperian fields, 520 

And o'er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles. 

All these and more came flocking, but with looks 
Downcast and damp ; yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, — to have found themselves not lost 525 

In loss itself ; which on his connt'nance cast 
like doubtful hue : but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raisM 
Their fainting courage, and dispelled their fears. 530 

Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpete loud and clarions, be uprear'd 
His mighty standard. That proud nonour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a Cherub tall ; 

Who forthwith from the flittering staff unfurl'd 535 

Th' imperial ensign, which, full high advanc't. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden lustre rich imblaz'd. 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the whHe 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 540 

At which the universal host upsent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 545 

With orient colours waving : with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable : anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 550 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as cais'd 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 556 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage. 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
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Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 

Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 560 

MoVd on in sUence to soft pipes that charm'd 

Their painful steps o'er the Dumt soil : and now 

Advanct in view they stand, a horrid front 

Of dreadful length and dazding arms, in guise 

Of warriors old with order'd spear and shield ; 565 

Awaiting what command their mighty chief 

H!ad to impose. He through the armed files 

DartB his experienc't eye ; and soon traverse 

The whole battalion views — ^their order due — 

Their visages and stature as of gods — 570 

Their nuinber last he sums. And now his heart 

Distends with pride, and, hardning in his strength, 

Glories : for never, since created man, 

Met such imbodied force, as, nam'd with these. 

Could merit more than that small infantry 575 

Warr'd on by cranes ; though all the giant brood 

Of Phlegra with th' heroic race were join'd 

That fouffht at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 

Mixt with auxiliar Gods ; and what resounds 

In fable or romance of Uther's son, 580 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ; 

And all who since, baptiz'd or infidel. 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Morocco, or Trebisond ; 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 585 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabbia. Thus far, these, beyond 

Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

Their dread commander : he, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 590 

Stood like a towr ; his form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and tir excess 

Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new ris'u, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 595 

Shcm of his Deams ; or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Dark'n'd so, yet shon 

Above them all th' Archangel : but his face 600 

Deep scars of thunder had intrencht, and care * 

Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 

Waiting revenge : cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 605 

The fellows of his crime, — the followers rather, — 
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(Far other once beheld in bliss !) oondemn'd 

For ever now to have their lot in pain ; 

Millions of spirits for his fault amerc't 

Of Heav'n, and from eternal splendors flung 610 

For his revolt, vet faithful how they stood, 

Their glorjr withered ! — as, when Heavens fire 

Hatli scath'd the forest oflkks or mountain pines, 

With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 615 

To speak ; whereat their doubl'd ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half inclose him round 

With all ms peers : attention held them mute. 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 

Tears such as angels weep burst forth : at last 620 

Words interwove with sighs found out their way : 

^ O myriads of immortal spirits ! O powers 
Matchless, but with th' Almighty ! and that strife 
Was not inglorious, though th' event was dire, 
As this place testifies, and this dire change, 625 

Hateful to utter : but what power of mind. 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or present, could have fear'd. 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 630 

For who can yet believe, though after loss, 
That all these puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied Heaven, shall fail to re-ascend 
Self-rais'a, and re-possess their native seat 1 
For me be witness all the host of Heaven, 635 

If counsels different, or danger shunn'd 
By me, have lost our hopes : but he who reigns 
Monarch in HeaVn, till then as one secure 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custom, and his regal state 640 

Put forth at f uU, but still his strength conceal'd ; 
Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 
Henceforth his might we know, and know our own ; 
So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war, provok't : our better part remains, — 645 

To work in close design, by fraud or guile. 
What force effected not ; that he no less 
At length from us may find, who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 
Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so rife 650 

There went a fame in Heaven, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the sons of Heaven. 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 655 
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Our first eruption ; thither or elsewhere : 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th' abyss 

Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 

Full counsel must mature : peace is despaired ; 660 

For who can think submission ? War then, war 

Open or understood, must be resolv'd." 

He spake ; and, to confijim his words, out-flew 
Millions of flamins swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubmi ; — the sudden blaze 665 

Far round illumin'd Hell : highly they rag'd 
Against the Highest ; and fierce with grasped arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of HeaVn. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 670 

Belch'd fire and rolling smoke ; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf, — undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore. 
The work of sulphur. Thither, wing'd with speed, 
A numerous brigad hastened ; as when bands 675 

Of pioneers with spade and pick-axe arm'd 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. 
Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on ; 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heav'n : for ev'n in HeaVn his looks and thoughts 680 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heav'ns pavement, trod^n gold. 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoy'd 
In vision beatific. By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 685 

Eansack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifl'd the bowels of their mother Earth 
For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Op'nd into the hill a spacious wound. 

And digged out ribs of gold. Let none admire 690 

That riches grow in Hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 695 

And strength, and art, are easily out-done 
By spirits reprobate ; and in an hour. 
What in an age, they, with incessant toil. 
And hands innumerable, scarce perform. 
Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared, 700 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluic'd from the lake, a second multitude, 
With wondrous art, founded the massy ore. 
Severing each kind, and scmnm'd the bullion dross : 
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A third as soon had form'd within the ground 705 

A various mould, and from the boiling oeUs, 
By strange conveyance, fiU'd each hollow nook ; 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind, 
To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 710 

Hose, like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet ; 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars, overlaid 

With golden architrave : nor did there want 715 

Cornice, or frieze with bossy sculptures grav'u ; 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their Gods, or seat 720 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. Th' ascending pile 
Stood fixt her stately highth ; and straight the doors, 
Op'ning their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o!er the smooth 725 

And level pavement : from the arched roof. 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. The hasty multitude 730 

Admiring enter'd, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect : his hand was known 
In Heaven by many a towred structure high. 
Where scepter'd angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes ; whom the Supreme King 735 

Exalted to such power, and gave to rule. 
Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. 
Nor was his name unheard or unadord 
In ancient Greece ; and in Ausonian land 
Men caU'd him Mulciber ; and how he fell 740 

From Heav'n they fabFd, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements : from mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 745 

On Lemnos, th' ^gean ile : thus they relate, 
Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before ; nor aught avail'd him now 
• To have built in HeaVn high towrs ; nor did he scape 
By all his engines, but was headlong sent 750 

With his industrious crew to build in Hell. 

Meanwhile the winged haralds, by command 
Of sovran power, with awful ceremony 
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Aud trumpets' sound, throughout the host proclaim 

A solemn council, forthwith to be held 755 

At Pandemonium, the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers. Their summons call'd 

From every band and squared regiment 

By place or choice the worthiest ; they anon, 

With hunderds and with thousands trooping came 760 

Attended : all access was throng'd ; the gates 

And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall, 

(Though like a cover'd field, where champions bold 

Wont ride in arm'd, and at the Soldan's chair 

Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry 765 

To mortal combat or career with lance,) 

Thick swarm'd, both on the ground and in the air, 

Brusht with the hiss of rustUng wings. As bees 

In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides. 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 770 

In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 

Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubVd with bahn, expatiate and confer 

Their state affairs : so thick the airy crowd 775 

Swarm'd, and were strait Vd ; till, the signal giv'n, 

Behold a wonder ! they, but now who seem'd 

In bicness to suipass Earth's giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 780 

Beyond the Indian mount ; or faery elves. 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side 

Or fountain some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over-head the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 785 

Wheels her pale course : they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 

Beduc'd their shapes immense ; and were at large, 790 

Though without number still, amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 

And in their own dimensions like themselves, 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat ; 795 

A thousand demigods on golden seats, 

Frequent and full. After short silence then, 

And summons read, the great consult began. 
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The Aroumxnt. — The consnltation beg^un, Satan debates whether another battle 
be to be hasarded for the recovery of Heaven : some advise it, others dissnade. A third 
proposal is preferred, mentioned before hy Satan, — to search the truth of that prophecjr 
or tradition in Heaven concerning another world, and another kind of creature eqnal 
or not much inferior to themselves, about this time to be created : their doubt who 
shall be sent on this difficult search. Satan, their chief, undertakes alone the voyage ; is 
honoured and applauded. The council thus ended, the rest betake them several wajrs 
and to several employments, as their inclinations lead them, to entertain the time till 
Satan return. He passes on his journey to Hell-gates ; finds them shut, and who sat 
there to guard them, Xgy whom at length they are opened, and discover to him the great 
gulf between Hell and Heaven : with what difficulty he passes through, directed by 
Chaos, the power of that place, to the sight of this new world which he sought. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshon the wealth of Onnus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showrs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat ; by merit rais'd 5 

To that bad eminence : and from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven ; and, by success untaught, 
His proud imaginations thus displayed : 10 

" Powers and Dominions ! Deities of Heav'n I — 
For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal ^or, though oppr^ and fall'n, 
I give not HeaVn for lost : from this descent 
Cdestial virtues rising, wiU appear 15 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate : — 
Me though just right, and the fixt laws of Heaven, 
Did first create your leader ; next, free choice, 
With what besides, in counsel or in fight, 20 

Hath been achieved of merit ; yet this loss, 
Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Establisht in a safe unenvied throne. 
Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw 25 
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Envy from each inferior ; but who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer's aim 

Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 

Of endless pain ? Where there is, then, no good 30 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 

From faction ; for none, sure, will claim in Hell 

Precedence, — ^none whose portion is so small 

Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more. With this advantage then 35 

To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in Heaven, we now return 

To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us ; and by what best way, 40 

Whether of open war or covert guile, 

We now debate : who can advise, may speak." 

He ceas'd ; and next him Moloch, scepter'd king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heav'n ; now fiercer by despair : 45 

His trust was with th' Eternal to be deem'd 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less 
Car'd not to be at all : with that care lost 
Went all his fear ; of God, or Hell, or worse 
He reck'd not ; and these words thereafter spake : 60 

" My sentence is for open war : of wiles, 
More unexpert, I boast not ; them let those- 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and longing wait 55 

The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heavens fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shame. 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 

By our delay? No ! let us rathei^ choose, 60 

Aim'd with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heavens high towrs to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the Torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear ' 65 

Infernal thunder ; and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mixt with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire. 
His own invented torments. But perhaps 70 

The way seems difficult and steep, to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, (if the 3eepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake Denumb not still,) 
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That in our proper motioD we ascend 75 

Up to our native seat : descent and fall 

To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 

When the fierce foe hung (m our brok'n rear 

Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 

With what compulsion and laborious flight 80 

We sunk thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then ; 

Th' event is feared : should we again provoke 

Our stronger, some worse wav his wrath may find 

To our destruction ; if there be in Hell 

Fear to be worse destroy'd. What can be worse 85 

Than to dwell here, driven out from blias, condenmM 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 90 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance? More destroy'd than thusi. 

We should be quite abolisht, and expire. 

What fear we tnen? what doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged, 95 

Will either quite consume us, and reduce 

To nothing this essential ; — ^happier far 

Than, miserable, to have eternal being I — 

Or if our substance be indeed divine. 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 100 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our power sufficient to disturb his HeaVn, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne : 

Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.'' 105 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than Gods. On th' other side uprose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane : 
A fairer person lost not HeaVn ; he seem'd 110 

For digmty compos'd and high exploit : 
But all was false and hollow, — ^though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels ; — ^f or his thoughts were low : 115 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful ; yet he pleas'd the ear. 
And with persuasive accent thus began : 

" I should be much for open war, O peers ! 
As not behind in hate ; if what was urg'd 120 

Main reason to persuade immediate war 
Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success : 
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When be who most excels in fact of arms. 

In what he counsels and in what excels 125 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge ? The towrs of Heav'n are fiU'd 

With armed watcSa, that render all access 130 

Impregnable : oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 

Scout nir and wide into the realm of night, 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 

By force, ana at our heels all Hell should rise 135 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heav'ns purest light, yet our great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on h& throne 

Sit unpolluted ; and th' ethereal mould. 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 140 

Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 

Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope 

Is flat despair : we must exasperate 

Th' Almighty Victor to spend all his rage. 

And that must end us ; — ^that must be our cure, 145 

To be no more : sad cure ! for who would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 150 

Devoid of sense and motion ? and who knows, 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever? how he can 

Is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 155 

Belike through impotence, or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 

Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 

To punish endless ? * Wherefore cease we, then ? ' 

Say they who counsel war ; * we are decreed, 160 

Eeserv'd, and destined to eternal woe ; 

Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

What can we suffer worse V Is this then worst, 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 

What when we fled amain, pursu'd and struck 165 

With HeaVns afflicting thunder, and besought 

The deep to shelter us? — this Hell then seem'd 

A refuse from those wounds : or when we lay 

Ohain'd on the burning lake?— that, sure, was worse. 

What if the breath that kindl'd those grim fires, 170 

Awak'd, should blow them into seven-fold rage, 

And plunge us in the flames? or, from above. 
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Shcmld intermitted ven^eaoce arm n^Sa 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were open'd, and this firmament 175 

Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire^ 
Impendent horrors, threatning hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; whUe we, perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 

Caught in a fiery tempeS;, shall be hurl'd, 180 

Each on his rock transfixt, the sport and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds ; or for ever sunk 
Under yon boiUng ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unrespited, unpitied, unrepriev'd, 185 

Ages of hopeless end? — this would be worse. 
War therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades ; for what can force or guile 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose eye 
Views all things at one view? He from Heav'ns higlith 190 
All these our motions vain sees, and derides ; 
Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plot and wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of Heav'u, 
Thus trampFd, thus expelled, to suffer here 195 

Chains and these torments? Better these than worse, 
By my advice ; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree. 
The Victor's wiU. To suffer, as to do, 

Our strength is equal ; nor the law unjust 200 

That so ordains : this was at first resolv'd, 
If we were wise, against so great a foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear, 205 

What yet they know must foDow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 
The sentence of their conqueror. This is now 
Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our supreme Foe in time may much remit 210 

His anger ; and perhaps, thus far remov'd, 
Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punish't ; whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 215 

Their noxious vapour ; or, inur'd, not feel ; 
Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain ; — 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light, 220 

Besides what hope the never-ending flight 

5 
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Of future days may bring, what chance, what change ; 

Worth waiting, since our present lot appears 

For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe.'' 225 

Thus Belial, with words cloth'd in reason's garb, 
Counselled ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, — 
Not peace ; and after him thus Mammon spake : 

" Either to disenthrone the King of Heav'n 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 230 

Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife : 
The former vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter ; for what place can be for us, 235 

Within Heav'ns bound, unless Heav'ns Lord Supreme 
We overpower ? Suppose he should relent, 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection ; with what eyes could we 
Stand in his presence humble, and receive 240 

Strict laws impos'd, to celebrate his throne 
With warbl'd hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forced Halleluiahs ; while he lordly sits 
Our envied Sovran, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 245 

Our servile offerings ? This must be our task 
In Heav'n, — this our delight ! how wearisome 
Eternity so spent, in worship paid 
To whom we hate ! Let us not then pursue. 
By force impossible, by leave obtained 250 

Unacceptable, though in Heav'n, our state 
Of splendid vassjilage ; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
. Free, and to none accountable, preferring 255 

Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of small. 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse 

We can create ; and in what place so e'er 260 

Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance. This deep world 
Of daAness do we dread ? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd, 265 

And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders roar 
Must'ring their rage, and Heav'n resembles Hell ! 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please ? This desert soil 270 
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Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 

Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 

Magnificence ; and what can Heav'n show more ? 

Our torments also may in length of time 

Become our elements, these piercing fires 275 

As soft as now severe, our temper changed 

Into their temper ; which must needs remove 

The sensible oi pain. All things invite 

To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 

Of order, how in safety best we may 280 

Compose our present evils, with regard 

Of wiiat we are and were, disnussing quite 

All thoughts of war. Te have what I advise." 

He scarce had finisht, when such murmur fiU'd 
Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 285 

The sound of blust'ring winds, which aU night long 
Had rous'd the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o'er-watcht, whose bark, by chance. 
Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest : such app&iuse was heaixl 290 

As Mammon euded, and ms sentence pleas'd, 
Advising peace ; for such another field 
They di^aded worse than Hell : so much the fear 
Of thunder and the sword of Michael 

Wrought still within them ; and no less desire 295 

To found this nether empire, which might rise 
By policy, and long process of time, 
In emulation opposite to Heav'n. 
Which when Beelzebub perceiv'd, — ^than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, — ^with grave 300 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of state : deep on his front engi^ven 
Deliberation sat and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin : sage he stood, 305 

With Atlantea^ shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies : his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noon-tide air, while thus he spake : 

" Thrones and Imperial Powers ! Offspring of Heav'n ! 310 
Ethereal Virtues ! — or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, be caird 
Princes of Hell ? for so the popular vote 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire. Doubtless ! while we dream, 315 

And know not that the King of Heav'n hath doomed 
This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 
From Heavns high jurisdiction, in new league 
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Banded against his throne, but to remain 320 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 

Under th' inevitable curb, reserved 

His captive multitude : for he, be sure, 

In hignth or depth, still first and last will reign 

Sole King, and of his kingdom lose no part 325 

'By our revolt ; but over Hell extend 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 

Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 

What sit we then projecting peace and war? 

War hath determined us, and foiled with loss 330 

Irreparable : terms of peace yet none 

Vouchsaf't or sought ; for what peace wilhbe giv'n 

To us enslav'd, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 

Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 335 

But to our power hostility and hate, 

Untam'd reluctance, and revenge, — ^though slow, 

Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 

May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 

In doing what we most in suffering feel ? 340 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 

With dangerous expedition to invade 

HeaVn, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 

Some easier enterprise? There is a place, 345 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 

Err not,) another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race call'd Man, about this time 

To be created, like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favoured more 350 

Of him who rules above : so was his wiU 

Pronounced among the gods ; and by an oath. 

That shook Heavens whole circumference, confirmed. 

Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 

What creatures there inhabit ; of what mould, 355 

Or substance ; how endu'd, and what their power, 

And where their weakness ; how attempted best, 

By force or subtlety. Though Heaven oe shut, 

And Heavens high Arbitrator sit secure 

In his own strength, this place may lie expos'd^ 360 

The utmost border of his kingdom, left 

To their defence who hold it : here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be achieved 

By sudden onset ; either with Hell-fire 

To waste his whole creation, or possess 365 

All as our own, and drive, as we were driven, 

The puny inhabitants ; or if not drive. 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 
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May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 

Abolish his own works. This would surpass 370 

Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

In his disturbance ; when his darling sons, 

Hurl'd headlong to partake with us, shall curse 

Their frail original, and faded bliss, — 375 

Faded so soon. Advise if this be worth 

Attempting, or to sit in darkness here, 

Hatchm^ vain empirea'' Thus Beelzebub 

Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devis'd 

By Satan, and in part prdpos'd : for whence, 380 

But from the Author of aU ill, could spring 

So deep a malice, to confound t^e race 

Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 

To mingle and involve ; — done all to spite 

The great Creator ? But their spite still serves 385 

His glory to augment. The bold design 

Pleas'd highly mose infernal States, and joy 

Sjparkl'd in all their eyes : with full assent 

Tliey vote : whereat his speech he thus renews : 

** Well have ye judg'd, well ended long debate, 390 

Synod of gods ! and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolved ; which from the lowest deep 
Will onee more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Neajer our ancient seat ; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence, with neighboring arms 395 
And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Be-enter Heav'n ; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of HeaVns fair light. 
Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 
Purge oflf this gloom, — ^the soft, delicious air, 400 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires. 
Shall breathe her balm. But first, whom shall we send 
In search of this new world, — whom shall we find 
Suifident ? who shall tempt with wandring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyss, 405 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way ; or spread his airy flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings. 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy ile ? What strength, what art, can then 410 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Oi angels watching round ? Here he had need 
All €ircum0|>ection, &nd we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send, 415 

The weight of all and our last hope relies." 

This said, he sat ; and expectation held 
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His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 

The perilous attempt : but all sat mute, 420 

Ponaering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 

In other's countenance read his own dismay, 

Astonisht. None, among the choice and prime 

Of those HeaVn-warring champions, could be found 

So hardy as to proffer, or accept 425 

Alone, the dreadful voyage ; till at last 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais'd 

Above his fellows, with monarchal pride. 

Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd thus spake : 

" O progeny of HeaVn, empyreal Thrones ! 430 

With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the way, 
And hard, that out of Hell leads up to light ; 
Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire. 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 435 

Ninefold, and gates of burning adamant. 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress. 
These past, (if any pass,) the void profound 
Of imessential Night receives him next 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 440 

Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. 
If thence he scape, into whatever world 
Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers and as hard escape ? 
But I should ill become this throne, O peers ! 445 

And this imperial soVranty, adorned 
With splendor, arm'd with power, if aught proposed 
And judged of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 450 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 
Eefusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns,— and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 455 

High honored sits ? Go, therefore, mighty powers. 
Terror of HeaVn, though fall'n ! intend at home. 
While here shall be our home, what best may ease 
The present miseir, and render Hell 

More tolerable ; if there be cure or charm, 460 

To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 
Of this ill mansion. Intermit no watch 
Against a wakeful foe ; while I abroad 
Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
Deliverance for us all : this enterprise 465 

None shall partake with me." Thus sajring, rose 
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The Monarch, and prevented all reply ; 

Prudent, lest, from his resolution rais'd, 

Others among the chief might offer now 

(Certain to be refus'd) what erst they feared ; 470 

And, so refused, might in opinion stand 

His rivals ; winning cheap the high repute 

Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 

Dreaded not more th' adventure than his voice 

Forbidding ; and at once with him they rose : 475 

Their rising, all at once, was as the sound 

Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they beud 

With awful reverence prone ; and aa a god 

Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 

Nor failed they to express how much they prais'd, 480 

That for the general safety he despis'd 

His own : for neither do the spirits daum'd 

Lose all their virtue ; lest bad men should hoaat 

Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 

Or close ambition vamisht o'er with zeal. 485 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief : 

As when from mountain-tops the dusky clouds 

Ascending, while the uoi-th-wind sleeps, o'erepread 

Heavens dieerful face ; the lowring element 490 

Scowls o'er the darkened landscape snow, or shower ; 

If chance the radiant suu with farewell sweet 

Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 495 

O shame to men ! devU with devil damned 

Firm concord holds : men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace ; and, God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife, 500 

Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth, each other to destroy ; # 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides. 

That day and night for his destruction wait. 505 

The Stygian council thus dissolved ; and fortli, 
In order, came the grand infernal peers. 
Midst came their mighty Paramount, and seem'd 
Alone the antagonist of Heav'n, nor less 
Than HelFs dread emperor with pomp supreme, 510 

And God-like imitated state : him round 
A globe of fiery seraphim enclosed 
With bright emblazonry, and horrent arms. 
Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With trumpets' regal sound the great result. 516 
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Toward the four wiucUi four speedy cherubim 

Put to their mouths the sounding alchemy, 

By herald's voice explained : the hollow abyss 

Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell, 

With deaf'ning shout, returned them loud acclaim. 520 

Thence more at ease their minds, and somewhat rais'd 

By false presumptous hope, the ranged powers 

Disband, and, wandring, each his several way 

Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 

Leads him ; perplext where he may likeliest find 525 

Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 

The irksome hours, till his great chief return. 

Part on the plain, or in the air sublime. 

Upon the wing, or in swift race contend, 

Aa at the Olympian games or Pythian fields : 530 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or shun the goal 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form ; — 

Aa when, to wan^ proud cities, war appears 

Wag'd in the troubled sky, and armies rush 

To battle in the clouds ; before each van " 535 

Prick forth the airy knights, and couch their spears, 

Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 

From either end of Heav'n the welkin bums. 

Others, with vast Typhoean rage, more fell. 

Bend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 540 

In whirlwind ; Hell scarce holds the wild uproar : 

As when Alcides, from CBchalia crown'd 

With conquest, felt the envenomed robe, and tore, 

Through pain, up by the roots Thessalian pines ; 

And Lichas from the top of CEta threw 545 

Into th' Euboic sea. Others, more mild, 

Ketreated in a silent valley, sing 

With notes angelical to many a narp 

Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 

By doom of battle ; and complain that Fate 550 

Free Virtue should enthral to Force or Chance. 

Their song was pai'tial ; but the harmony 

(What could it less when spirits immortal sing ?) 

Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 

The thronging audience. In discourse more sweet, 555 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 

Others apart sat, on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, — 

Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 560 

And found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argu'd then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame : 
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Vain wisdom all, and false philoHophy ! 565 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, coula charm 

Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 

Fallacious hope ; or arm th' obdured breast 

With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 

Another part, in squadrons and ^oss bands, 570 

On bold adventure to discover wide 

That dismal world, — if any clime perhaps 

Might yield them easier habitation, — ^bend 

Four ways their flying march, along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 575 

Into the burning lake their baleful streams : 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron, of sorrow, black and deep ; 

Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 580 

Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far off from these, a slow and silent stream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watry labyrinth ; whereof who drinks. 

Forthwith his former state and being forgets, — 585 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 

Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 

Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 

Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 590 

Of ancient pile : all else deep snow and ice ; 

A gulf profound aa that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk : the parching air 

Bums frore, and cold performs th' effect of fiie. 595 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 

At certain revolutions all the damn'd 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, — extremes by change more fierce : 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 600 

Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immovable, infixed, and frozen round, 

Periods of time ; thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over this Lethean sound 

Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment ; 605 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 

The tempting stream, with one small drop to lose 

In sweet forgetfuluess all pain and woe, — 

All in one moment, and so near the brink ! 

But Fate withstands, and, to oppose th' attempt, 610 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford ; and of itself the water flies 

All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
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The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 

In confus'd march forlorn, th' adventrous bauds, 615 

"With shuddring horror pale and eyes agast, 

Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 

No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 

They pass'd, and many a region dolorous — 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp — 620 

Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death — 

A universe of death ! which God by curse 

Created evil— for evil only good ; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 625 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimseras dire. 

Meanwhile, the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 630 

Puts on swift wings, and towards the gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight : sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the left ; 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towring high. 635 

As when, far off at sea, a fleet descri'd 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the iles . 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs ; they on the trading flood 640 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole : so seem'd 
Far off the flying Fiend. At last appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice three-fold the gates ; three folds were brass,^ 645 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire, 
Yet unconsum'd. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape. 

The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 650 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm'd 
With mortal sting : about her middle round 
A cry of Hell-hounds never ceasing bark'd 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 655 

A hideous peal ; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturb'a their noise, into her womb, 
And Kennel there, — yet there still bark'd and howPd 
Within, unseen. Far less abhorred than these 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 660 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore : 
Nor uglier follow the night-hag, when^ caJl'd 
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In secret, riding through the air she comes, 

Lur'd with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 665 

Edipees at their charms. The other shape, — 

If shape it might be call'd that shape had none 

DistinguishaWe in member, joint, or limb,— 

Or BUDstance might be call'd that shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd either ; — ^black it stood as night, 670 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook & dreadful dart ; what seem'd his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand ; and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast, 675 

With horrid strides, — ^Hell trembled as he strode. 

Th' undaunted Fiend what this might be admir'd, — 

Admir'd, not fear'd : God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought valued he, nor shunn'd ; 

And, with disdainful look, thus first began : 680 

" Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ! 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass. 
That be assured, without leave askt of thee : 685 

Eetire, or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof. 
Hell-bom ! not to contend with spirits of Heav'n." 

To whom the goblin full of wrath repli'd : 

" Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou he. 
Who first broke peace in Heaven, and faith, till then . 690 
Unbrok'n ; and, in proud, rebellious arms. 
Drew after him the third part of Heav'ns sons 
Conjured against the Highest : for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 695 

And reck'n'st thou thyself with spirits of HeaVn, 
Hell-doom'd ! and breath'st defiance here and scorii. 
Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 
Tliy king and lord ! Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive ! and to thy speed add wings ; 700 

Lest witii a whip of scorpions L pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before." 

So spake the grisly terror ; and in shape, 
So speaking and so threatening, grew ten-fold 705 

More dreadful and deform : on th' other side, 
Incenst with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrifi'd ; and like a comet bum'd 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th' Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 710 

Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
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LevelFd his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 

No second stroke intend ; and such a frown 

Each cast at th' other, as when two black clouds, 

With Heav'ns artillery fraught, pome rattling on 715 

Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air : 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that Hell 

Grew darker at their frown ; so matcht they stood ; 720 

For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a foe : and now great deeds 

Had been acliieVd, whereof all Hell had nmg, 

Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 

Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 725 

Kis'n, and with hideous outcry rush'd between. 

" O father ! what intends thy hand," she cri'd, 

" Against thy only son ? What fury, O son ! 

Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 

Against thy father's head ? and know'st for whom? 730 

For him who sits above, and laughs the while 

At thee, ordain'd his drudge, to execute 

Whatever his wrath, which he calls justice, bids ; 

His wrath which one day will destroy ye both." 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 735 

Forbore ; then these to her Satan returned : 
" So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends ; till first I know of thee, 740 

What thing thou art, thus double-form'd ; and why, 
In this infernal vale first met, thou call'st 
Me father, and that phantasm call'st my son : 
I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee." 745 

T' whom thus the portress of Hell-gate repli'd : 
'^ Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem v 
Now in thine eyes so foul 1 once deemed so fair 
In Heav'n, when at th' assembly, and in sight 
Of all the seraphim with thee combined 750 

In bold conspiracy against Heavens King, 
All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surprised thee ; dim thine eyes, and dizzy swam 
In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth ; till on the left side opening wide, 755 

Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 
Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess arm'd. 
Out of thy head I sprung : amazement seized 
All th' host of Heav'n ; back they recoiled afraid 
At first, and call'd me Sin, and for a sign 760 
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Portentous held me ; but, familiar grown, 

I pleas'd, and with attractive graces won 

The most averse ; thee chiefly, who full oft 

Thyself in me, thy perfect ima^, viewing, 

Becam'st enamour'a, and such joy thou took'st 765 

With me in secret, that my womo conceived 

A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose, 

And fields were fought in Heav'n ; wherein remained 

(For what could else?) to our Almighty Foe 

Clear victory ; to our part loss and rout 770 

Through all the empyrean : down they fell, 

DriVn headlong from the pitch of Heav'n, — down 

Into this deep ; and in the general fall, 

I also : at which time this powerful key 

Into my hand was giv'n, with charge to keep 775 

These gates for ever shut ; which none can pass 

Without my opening. Pensive here I sat 

Alone ; but long I sat not, till my womb, 

Presnant by thee, and now excessive grown, 

Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. 780 

At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 

Thine own begotten, breakmg violent way. 

Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and pain 

Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 

Ti-anrform'd : but he, my inbred enemy, 785 

Forth issu'd, brandishing his fatal dart, 

Made to destroy. I fled, and cri'd out, Death ! 

Hell trembrd at the hideous name, and sigh'd 

From all her caves, and back resounded — DflATti I 

I fled ; but he pursu'd, (though more, it seems, 790 

Inflam'd with lust than rage,) and, swifter far. 

Me overtook — ^his mother — ^all dismayed ; 

And in embraces forcible and foul 

Ingendring with me, of that rape begot 

These yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 795 

Surround me, as thou saVst ; hourly conceived. 

And hourly bom; with sorrow infinite 

To me : for, when they list, into the womb 

That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast ; then bursting forth 800 

Afresh, with conscious terrors vex me round. 

That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes, in opposition, sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on^ 

And me, his parent, would full soon devour 805 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane. 

Whenever that shall be ; so Fate pronounc'd. 
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But thou, O father ! I forewarn thee, shun 810 

His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly : for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can resist." 

She finished ; and the subtle fiend his lore 815 

Soon leam'd, now milder, and thus answer'd smooth : 

" Dear daughter ! since thou daim'st me for thy sire. 
And my fair son here shoV^ me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in Heaven, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire change 820 
Befall'n us, unforeseen, unthought of ; know 
I come no enemy, but to set free. 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain, 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of spirits, that, in our just pretences arm'd, 825 

Fell with us from on high : from them I go 
This uncouth errand sole ; and, one for all, 
Myself expose, with lonely steps, to tread 
Th' imfounded deep, and through the void immense, 
To search with wand'ring quest a place foretold 830 

Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created, vast and round ; — a. vilajce of bliss 
In the purlieus of Heaven, and therein plac't 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply 

Perhaps our vacant room ; though more removed, 835 

Lest Heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or aught . 
Than this more secret, now designed, I haste 
To know ; and, this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 840 

Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air, imbalm'd 
With odours : there ye shall be fed and fill'd 
Immeasurably, — all things shall be your prey." 

He ceased ; for both seem'd highly pleas'd, and Death 846 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blest his maw 
Destin'd to that good hour : no less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire : 

" The key of this infernal pit by due, 850 

And by command of Heav'ns all-powerful King, 
I keep, by him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates ; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o'ermatcht by living might. 865 

But what owe I to his commands above, 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
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To sit in hateful office here oonfln'd, 

Inhabitant of Heav'n and heaVnly-bom ; 860 

Here in perpetual agony and pain, 

With terrors and with clamors compass'd round 

Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed ? 

Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 

My being gaVst me ; whom should I obey 865 

But theel — ^whom follow? thou wilt bring me soon 

To that new world of light and bliss, among 

The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 

At thy ri^ht hand voluptuous, as beseems 

Thy dau^ter and thy darling, without end/' 870 

Thus saying, from her side the fatal key. 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took ; 
And, towards the gate rolling her bestial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which, but herseS, not all the Stygian powers 875 

Could once have moVd ; then in the keyhole turus 
Th' intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron, or solid rock, with ease 
Unfast'ns. On a sudden op'n fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 880 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus ! She op'nd ; but to shut 
Excelled her power : the gates wide op'n stood. 
That with extended wings a banner'd host, 885 

Under spread* ensigns marching, might pass through. 
With horse and chariots rankt in loose array ; 
So wide they stood, and like a furnace-mouth 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
Before their eyes, in sudden view, appear 890 

The secrets of the hoary deep ; — a dark, 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and highth. 
And time, and place, are lost ; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 895 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 
For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mast'ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag 900 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 
Light-arm^d or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift or slow, 
Swarm populous, (unnumbered as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyren^'s torrid soil. 

Levied to side with warring winds,) and poize 905 

Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere, 
He rules a moment : Chaos umpire sits. 
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And by decision more embroils the fray, 

By 'which he reigns : next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs alL Into this wild abyss, 910 

The womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave, — 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixt 

Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight. 

Unless th' Almighty Maker them ordain 915 

His dark matermls to create more worlds ; — 

Into this wild ahysa the wary Fiend , 

Stood on the brink of Hell and looked a while, 

Pondering his voyage ; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. Nor was his ear less peal'd 920 

With noises loud and ruinous (to compare 

Great things with small) than when Bellona storms 

With all her battering engines, bent to rase 

Some capital city ; or less than if this frame 

Of HeaVn were falling, and these elements 925 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The st«df ast earth. At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for fiight, and in the surging smoke 

Uplifted spurns the ground ; thence many a league. 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides ^ 930 

Audacious; but, that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity : all unawares. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this l^our 

Down had been falling, had not, by ill chance, 935 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 

As many miles aloft : that fury stay'd, 

Quench't in a bogey Syrtis, — ^neither sea 

Nor good dry land, — ^nigh foundered on he fares^ 940 

Treading the crude consistence, half on foot. 

Half fljong ; behoves him now both oar and sail. 

As when a gryfon, through the wilderness 

With winged course, o'er hill or moory dale, 

Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 945 

Had from his wakeful custody purloinM 

The guarded gold ; so eagerly the fiend, 

O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 

With head, hands, wings or feet, pursues his way. 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 950 

At length an universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus'd. 

Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his ear 

With loudest vehemence : thither he plies. 

Undaunted, to meet there whatever power 955 

Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 

Might in that noise reside, of whom to ask 
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WMch way the nearest coast of darkness lies 

Bordering on light ; when, straight, behold the throne 

Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 960 

Wide on the wasteful deep ! With him enthroned 

Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things. 

The consort of his reign ; and by them stood 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 

Of Demogorgon ; Rumor next, and Chance, 9C5 

And Tumult and Confusion all embroiFd ; 

And Discord, with a thousand various mouths. 

T' whom Satan turning^ boldly, thus : " Ye powers 

And spirits of this nethermost abyss. 

Chaos and ancient Night ! I come no spy, 970 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 

The secrets of your realm ; but, by constraint 

Wandering this darksome desert, — ^as my way 

lies through your spacious empire up to light, — 

Alone, and without guide, half lost, I seek 975 

What readiest path leads where your gloomy bounds 

Confine with Heav'n ; or if some other place, 

From your dominion won, th' ethereal King 

Possesses lately, thither to arrive 

I travel this profound : direct my course ; 980 

Directed, no mean recompense it brings 

To your behoof, if I that region lost. 

All usurpation then expelled, reduce 

To her original darkness and your sway, 

(Which is my present journey,) and once more 985 

Erect the standard there of ancient Night ; 

Yours be th' advantage all, mine the revenge !" 

Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old. 
With faltering speech, and visage incompos'd. 
Answered : " I know thee, stranger, who thou art ; — 990 

That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head against Heavens King, though overthrown. 
I saw and heard ; for such a numerous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon rtdn, rout on rout, 995 

Confusion worse confounded ; and Heaven gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands 
Pursuing. I upon my frontiers here 
Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 

That little which is left so to defend, 1000 

Encroacht on still through your intestine broils 
Weakening the sceptre of old Night : first Hell, 
Your dungeon, stretching far and wide beneath ; 
Now lately Heaven and Earth, another world. 
Hung o'er my realm, link'd in a golden chain 1005 

To that side HeaVn from whence your legions fell ;— 
If that way be your walk, you have not far ; 

6 
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So much the nearer danger : go and speed ! 
Havock and spoil and ruin are my gam." 

He ceas'd ; and Satan staid not to reply, 1010 

But, glad that now his sea should find a shore, 
With fresh alacrity, and force renewed, 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 
Into uie wild expanse ; and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 1015 

Environed, wins his way ; harder beset. 
And more endauger'd, than when Argo pass'd 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justling rocks ; 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard shunn'd 
Oharybdis, and by th' other whirlpool steer'd. 1020 

So he with difficidty and labour hard 
Mov'd on, with difficulty and labour he ; 
But he once past, soon after, when man fell, — 
Strange alteration ! Sin and Death amain 
Following his track, (such was the will of Heav'n,) 1025 

PaVd after him a broad and beat'n way 
■ Over the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tamely endured a bridge of wondrous length. 
From Hell continued, reaching th' utmost orb 
Of this frail world ; by whidi the spirits pervei*se, 1030 

With easy intercourse, pass to and fro 
To tem]!>t or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good angels guard by special grace. 
But now at last the sacred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of Heav'n 1035 

Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn : here Nature first begins 
Her furthest verge, and Chaos to retire 
As from her utmost works, a broken foe. 
With tumult less, and with less hostile din ; 1040 

That Satan, with less toil, and now with ease. 
Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light. 
And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air, 1045 

Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far oflf th' empyreal Heav'n, extended wide 
In circuit, — undetermined square or round, — 
With opal towers and battlements adorn'd 
Of living sapphire, once his native seat ! 1050 

And fast by, hanging in a golden chain. 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 
Thither full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accurst, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 1055 
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BOOK III. 

Ths Argumknt. — God, sitting on his throne, sees Satan fljing towards this world, then 
newly created ; shows him to the Son, who sat at his right hand ; foretells the success of 
Satan in perverting mankind ; clears his own justice and wisdom from all imputation, 
having created Man free, and able enough to have withstood his tempter ; jet declares 
his purpose of grace towards him, in regard he fell not of his own malice, as did Satan, 
bat l^ him seduced. The Son of God renders praises to his Father for the manifesta- 
tion of his gracious purpose towards Man : but €rod again declares, that grace cannot be 
extended towards Man without the satisfaction of divine justice ; Man hath offended 
the majesty of God by aspiring to Godhead, and therefore, with all his progeny, devoted 
to death, must die, unless some one can be found raffleient to uaswer f<nr his offence, 
and undergo his punishment. The Son of God freely offers himself a ransom for Man : 
the Father accepts him, ordains his incarnation, pronounces his exaltation above all 
names in Heaven and £^uth ; commands all the angels to adore him ; they obey, and, 
hymning to their harps in full quire, celebrate the Father and the Son. Meanwhile 
Satan alights upon the bare convex of this world's outermost orb ; where, wandering, he 
first finds a place since called the Limbo of Vanity ; what persons and things fly up 
thither : thence comes to the gate of Heaven, described ascending by stairs, and the 
waters above the firmament that flow about it : his passage thence to the orb of the 
sun ; be flnds there Uriel, the regent of that orb ; but first changes himself into the 
shape of a meaner angel ; and, pretending a sealous desire to behold the new oreatiou, 
and Man whom God had placed here, inquires of him the place of his habitation, and 
Is directed : alights first on Mount Niphates. 

Hail, holy Light ! off&pring of Heav'n first-horn ! 
Or of th' Eternal co-eternal heam 
May I express thee unhlam'd? since Grod is Light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 5 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun — 
Before the Heavens thou wert ; and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 10 

The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap't the Stygian pool, though long detaiu'd 
In that obscure soioum ; while in my flight, 16 

Through utter and through middle darkness bome^ 
With other notes than to th' Orphean lyte 
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I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 

Taught by the heavenly muse to venture dowu 

The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 20 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovran vital lamp ; but thou 

Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quencht their orbs, 25 

Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 

Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 

Thee, Sion ! and the flowry brooks beneath 30 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 35 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 

ThcA feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 40 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human fa^e divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 45 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off ! and, for the book of knowledge fair. 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out ! 50 

So much the rather, thou celestial Light ! 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 

Irradiate : there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse ; that I may see a^d tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 55 

Now nad the Almighty Father from above, 
Fi'om the pure empyrean where he sits 
High thron'd above all highth, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the sanctities of Heav'n 60 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv'd 
Beatitude past utterance ; on his right 
The radiant image of his glory sat. 
His only Son. On Earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two 65 

Of mankind*, in the happy garden plac't, 
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Eeaping immortal fruits of joy and love, — 

Uninterrupted joy, unrivall d love, — 

In blissful solitude. He then surveyed 

Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there 70 

Coasting the wall of Heaven on this side Night 

In the dun air sublime ; and ready now 

To stooD, with wearied wings and wiUing feet. 

On the Dare outside of this world, that seem'd 

Firm land imbosom'd without firmament, 75 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 

Wherein past, present, future he beholds, 

Thus to his only Son, foreseeing, spake : 

" Only begotten Son ! seest l£ou what rage 80 

Transports our adversary? whom no bounds 
Presciib'd, no bars of Hell, nor all the chains 
Heapt on him there, nor yet the main abyss 
Wide interrupt, can hold ; so bent he seems 
On desperate revenge, that shall redound 65 

Upon his own rebellious head. And now. 
Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way 
Not far oflF Heaven, in the precincts of light, 
Directly towards the new created world. 
And man there placet, with purpose to assay 90 

If him by force he can destroy, or, worse, 
By some false guile pervert ; and shall pervert : 
For Man will hearken to his glozing lies. 
And easily transgress the sole command, 
Sole pledge of his obedience ; so will fall, 95 

He and his faithless progeny. Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own ? Ingrate ! he had of me 
All he could have : I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all th' ethereal powers 100 

And spirits, both them who stood and them who failM : 
Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have giv'n sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs must do appeared, 105 

Not what they would ? what praise could they receive ? 
What pleasure I from such obedience paid. 
When will and reason, (reason also is choice,) 
Useless and vain, — of freedom both despoiled. 
Made passive both, — had serv'd necessity, 110 

Not me? They therefore, as to right belonged, 
So were created ; nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate : 
As if predestination over-rul'd 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree 115 
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Or high foreknowledge. They themselves decreed 

Their own revolt, not I : if I foreknew, 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no less proved certain unforeknowu. 

So, without least impulse, or shadow of fate, 120 

Or aught bj me immutably foreseen, 

They trespass ; authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose : for so 

I form'd them fi^, and free they must remain,' 

Till they enthral themselves : I else must change 125 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree. 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 

Their freedom : they themselves ordain'd their faU. 

The first sort by their own suggestion fell. 

Self-tempted, self -depraved ; Man falls, deceived 130 

By the other first : man therefore shall find grace, 

Tne other none : in mercy and justice both. 

Through Heav'n and Earth so shall my glory excel ; 

But mercy first and last shall brightest shine/' 

Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fiird 135 

All HeaVn, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffus d. 
Beyond compare the Sou of God was seen 
Most glorious : in him all his Father shon 
Substantially expressed ; and in his face 140 

Divine compassion visibly appeared, 
Love without end, and without measure grace ; 
Which uttering, thus he to his Father spake : 

" O Father ! gracious was that word which closed 
Thy sovran sentence, that Man should find grace ; 145 

For which both Heav'n and Earth shall high extol 
Thy praises, with th' innumerable sound 
Of hymns and sacred songs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompassed shall resound thee ever bless'd. 
For should Man finally be lost? should Man, 150 

Thy creature late so loVd, thy youngest son, 
FaU circumvented thus by fraud, though loinM 
With his own folly? That be from thee far. 
That far be from thee. Father, who art Judge 
Of all things made, and judgest only right. 155 

Or shall the Adversary thus obtain 
His end, and frustrate thine ? shall he fulfil 
His malice, and thy goodness bring to naught ; 
Or proud return, though to his heavier doom, 
Yet with revenge accomplish't, and to Hell 160 

Draw after him the whole race of mankind. 
By him corrupted ? Or wilt thou thyself 
Abolish thy creation, and unmake. 
For him, what for thy glory thou hast made i 
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So should thy goodness and thy greatness both 166 

Be questioned, and bbisphem'd, without defence." 

To whom the great Creator thus replied : 
** O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight I 
Son of my bosom ! Son, who art alone 

My word, my wisdom, and effectual might ! 170 

All hast thou spok'n as my thoughts are, all 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed : 
Man shall not quite be lost, but sav'd who will ; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me. 
Freely voutsaft. Once more I will renew 175 

His lapsed powers, though forfeit and entlu*all'd 
By sin to foul, exorbitant desires': 
Upheld by me, yet once*m6re he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe ; 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 180 

His fall'n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. 
Some I have chosen of peculiar grace, 
Elect above the rest ; so is my will : 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be wam'd 185 

Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
Th' incensed Deity, while offered grace 
Invites : for I will clear their senses dark, 
What may suffice ; and sof t'n stony hearts 
To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 190 

To prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavour'd with sincere intent, 
Mine ear shall not be slow, mine eye not sliut. 
And I will place within them, as a guide. 
My umpire. Conscience ; whom if they will hear, 195 

Light after light, well us'd, they shall attain, 
And, to the end persisting, safe arrive. 
This, my long sufferance and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never ta«t<? ; 
But hard be hard'nd, blind be blinded more, 200 

That they may stumble on, andNieeper fall : 
And none but such from mercy I exclude. 
But yet all is not done : — Man disobeying, 
Disloyal, breaks his fealty, and sins 

Against the high supremacy of Heaven, 205 

Affecting Godhead ; and so losing all, 
To expiate his treason hath nought left, 
But, to destruction sacred and devote, 
He, with his whole posterity, must die : 

Die he or Justice must ; unless for him 210 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, — death for death. 
Say, Heav'nly- powers, where shall we tind such love I 
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Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man's mortal crime, and juist th' nnjnst to tiAve 1 215 

Dwells in all Heaven chajiiy so dear?" — 

He ask'd ; but all the Heavenly quire stood mute, 

And silence was in HeaVn : on Man's behalf 

Patron or intercessor none appeared ; 

Much less, that durst upon his own head draw 220 

The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 

Must have been lost, adjudg'd to Death and Hell 

By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divine, 225 

His dearest mediation thus renew'd : 

** Father ! thy word is pa:^, Man shall find grace ; 
And shall grace not find means, that finds her way, 
The speediest of thy winged messengers, < 
To visit all thy creatures, and to all 230 

Comes unprevented, unimplor'd, imsought ? 
Happy for Man, so coming ! he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins and lost ; 
Atonement for himself, or offering meet, 
Indebted and undone, hath none to bring. 235 

Behold me, then ; me for him, life for life 
I offer ; on me let thine anger fail : 
Account me Man ; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 

Freely put off, and for him lastly die 240 

Well pleas'd : on me let Death wreak all his rage ; 
Under his gloomy power I shall not long 
Lie vanquish't : thou hast given me to possess 
Ijif e in myself for ever ; by thee I live. 

Though now to Death I yield, and am his due, 245 

All that of me can die : yet, that debt paid. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the lonesome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell ; 
But I shall rise victorious, and subdue 250 

My vanquisher, spoiled of his vaunted spoil ; 
Death his death's wound shall then receive, and stoop 
Inglorious, of his mortal sting disarm'd. 
I through the ample air, in. triumph high, 
Shall lead Hell captive, maugre Hell, and show 255 

The Powers of darkness bound. Thou, at the sight 
Pleas'd, out of Heaven shalt look down and smile. 
While, by thee rais'd, I ruin all my foes, — 
Death last, and with his carcass glut the grave : 
Then, with the multitude of my redeemed, 260 

Shall enter Heav'n, long absent, and return, 
Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
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Of anger shall remain, but peace assured, 

And reconcilement : wrath shall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire." 265 

His words here ended ; but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breath'd immortal love 
To mortal men ; above which only shon 
Filial obedience : as a sacrifice 

Glad to be offered, he attends the will 270 

Of his great Father. Admiration seized 
All Heaven, what this might mean and whither tend 
Wondring ; but soon th' Almighty thus replied : 

'' O thou, in Heaven and Earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 275 

My sole complacence ! well thou know'st how dear 
To me are all my works ; nor Man the least, 
Though last created, that for him I spare 
Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 
By losing thee a while, the whole race lost. 280 

Thou therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature also to thy nature join ; 
And be thyself Man amon^ men on earth. 
Made flesh, when time shaJl be, of virgin seed, 
By wondrous birth : be thou, in Adam's room, 285 

The Head of all mankind, though Adam's son. 
As in him perish all men, so in thee. 
As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored ; without thee none. 
His crime makes guilty all his sons : thy merit, 290 

Imputed, shall absolve them, who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Eeceive new life. So Man, as is most just. 
Shall satisfy for Man, be judg'd and die ; 295 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransom'd with his own dear life. 
So heav'nly love shall outdo hellish hate, 
Giving to death, and dying to redeem, — 
So dearly to redeem what heUish hate 300 

So easily destroyed ; and still destroys 
In those who, when they may, accept not gi-ace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume 
Man's nature, less'n or degrade thine own. 
Because thou hast, though thron'd in highest bliss 305 

Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
Godlike fruition, quitted all, to save 
A world from utter loss ; and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son of God,— 
Found worthiest to be so by being good, 310 

Far more than great or high ; — because in thee 
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Love hath abounded more than glory abounds ; 

Therefore thy humiliation shall exalt 

With thee thy manhood also to this throne ; 

Here shalt thou sit incarnate, — ^here shalt reign 315 

Both God and Man, Son both of God and Man, 

Anointed universal King : all power 

I give thee ; reign for ever, and assume 

Thy merits : under thee, aa Head supreme, 

Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions, I reduce ; 320 

All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 

In Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell. 

When thou, attended gloriously from HeaVn, 

Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 

The summoning archangels to proclaim 325 

Thy dread tribunal ; forthwith from all winds 

The living, and forthwith the cited dead 

Of all past ages, to the general doom 

Shall hast'n ; such a peal shall rouse their sleep. 

Then, all thy saints assembled, thou shalt judge 330 

Bad men and angels : they arraigned shall sink 

Beneath thy sentence ; Hell, her numbers full, 

Thenceforth shall be for ever shut. Meanwhile 

The world shall bum, and from her ashes spring 

New Heaven and Earth, wherein the just shall dwell, 335 

And, after all their tribulations long. 

See golden days, fruitful of golden deeds. 

With Joy and Love triumphing, and fair Truth. 

Then thou thy regal sceptre shalt lay by, 

For regal sceptre then no more shall need, 340 

God shall be all in alL — But, all ye gods. 

Adore him, who to compass all this dies ;— - 

Adore the Son, and honour him as me.'' 

No sooner had th' Almighty ceast, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 345 

Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, Heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas filled 
Th' eternal regions. Lowly reverent 

Towards either throne they bow, and to the ground, 350 

With solemn adoration, down they cast 
Their crowns inwove with amarant and gold ;— 
Immortal amarant, a flowr which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of Life, 

Began to bloom ; but soon for Man's offence 355 

To HeaVn removed, where first it grew, there grows, 
And flowrs aloft, shading the fount of Life, 
And where the river of Bhss through midst of Heaven 
Kolls o'er Elysian flowrs her amber stream : 
With these, that never fade, the spirits elect 360 
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Bind their resplendent locks inwreath'd witli beams. 
Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a tea of jasper shon, 
Impurpl'd with celestial roses smil'd. 

Then, crowned aeain, theii* gold'n harps the^ took, — 365 

Harps ever tun'd, that flittering by their side 
like quivers hung ; and, with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphonv, they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high : 
No voice exempt, — ^no voice but well could join 370 

Mdodious part ; such concord is in Heav'n. — 
Thee, Father, first they sun^ omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infimte, 
Eternal King ! thee. Author of all being. 
Fountain of light, thvself invisible 375 

Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sit'st 
Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad'st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and, through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear ; 
Yet dazzle Heav'n, that brightest serapnim 
Approach not, but with both wings ved their eyes. — 
Thee next they sang of all creation First- 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude ! 

In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud, . 385 

Made visible th' Almighty Father shines. 
Whom else no creature can behold : on thee 
Imprest the effulgence of his glory abides ; 
Transfused on thee his ample Spirit rests. 
He HeaVn of Heavens, and all the Powers therein, 390 

By thee created, and by thee threw down 
The aspiring^ Dominations : thou that day 
Thy Fathens dreadful thunder didst not spare, 
Nor stop thy flaming chariot-wheels, that shook 
Heavens everlasting frame, while o'er the necks 395 

Thou drov^st of warring angels disarrayU 
Back from pursuit thy powers with loud acclaim 
Thee only extoU'd, Son of thy Father's might. 
To execute fierce vengeance on his foes ; 
Not so on Man : him, through their malice falFn, 400 

Father of mercy and grace, thou didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more to pity incline. 
No sooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to doom f rail Man 
So strictly, but much more to pity inclin'd, 406 

He, to appease thy wrath, and end the strife 
Of mercy and justice in thy face discern'd, 
Begardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to thee, offered himself to die 
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For man's offence. O unexampl'd love ! 410 

Love no where to be found less than divine ! 

Hail Son of God, Saviour of men ! Thy name 

Shall be the copious matter of my song 

Henceforth ; and never shall my harp thy praise 

Forget, nor from thy Father's praise disjoin. 415 

Tlius they in Heav'n, above the starry sphere. 
Their happy hours in joy and hymning spent. 
Meanwhile upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whose first convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed • 420 

From Chaos and th' inroad of Darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks. A globe far off 
It seem'd ; now seems a boundless continent, 
Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of Night 
Starless exposed, and ever-threat'ning storms 425 

Of Chaos blust'ring round, inclement sky ; 
Save on that side which from the wall of Heav'u, 
Though distant far, some small reflection gains 
Of glimmering air less vext with tempest loud : 
Here walk'd the Fiend at large in spacious field. 430 

As when a vulture on Imalis bred. 
Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 
To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids 
On nil£ where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 435 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams, 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons liglit ; 
So on this windy sea of land the Fiend 440 

Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his pi;ey : 
Alone, for other creature in this place. 
Living or lifeless, to be found was none,— 
None yet ; but store hereafter from the Earth 
Up hither, like aerial vapours, flew 446 

Of all things transitory and vain, when sin 
With vanity had filled the works of men : 
Both all things vain, and all who on vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting fame. 
Or happiness in this or th' other life ; — 460 

All who have their reward on Earth, the fruits 
Of painful superstition and blind zeal. 
Nought seeking but the praise of men, here find 
Fit retribution, empty as their deeds ;• — 

All th' unaccomplisht works of Nature's hand, 455 

Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt. 
Dissolved on Earth, fleet hither, and in vain. 
Till final dissolution, wander here : 
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(Not in the neighbouring moon, as some have dream'cl ; 

Those ax^cnt fields more likely habitants, 460 

Translated saints, or middle spirits, hold, 

Betwixt th' angelical and human kind.) 

Hither, of ill-join'd sons and daughters bom. 

First from the ancient world those giants came 

With many a vain exploit, though then renown M : 465 

The builders next of Babel on the plain 

Of Sennaar ; and still with vain design 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build : 

Others came single ; he who, to be deem^l 

A god, leap'd fondly into Mtoa. flames, 470 

Empedocles ; and he who, to enjoy 

Plato's Elysium, leap'd into the sea, 

CleombrotuB ; and many more too long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars. 

White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery. 475 

Here pilgrims roam, that stray'd so far to seek 

In Golgotha him dead, who lives in Heav'n ; 

And they who, to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 480 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixt, 

Ana that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 

The trepidation talk'd, and that first mov'd ; 

And now Saint Peter at Heavens wicket seems 

To wait them with his keys ; and now at foot 485 

Of Heavens ascent they lift their feet, when, lo ! 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues awry. 

Into the devious air. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers, tost 490 

And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads. 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls. 

The sport of winds : all these, upwhirPd aloft. 

Fly o^r the backside of the world far off, 

Into a limbo large and broad, since call'd 495 

The Paradise of Fools ; to few unknown 

Long after, now unpeopled and untrod. 

All this dark globe the Fiend found as he pass'd ; 

And long he wandered, till at last a gleam 

Of dawning light tum'd thither- ward in haste 500 

His travelled steps : far distant he descries. 

Ascending by degrees magnificent 

Up to the wall of Heav'n, a structure high ; 

At top whereof, but far more rich, appeared 

The work as of a kingly palace-gate. 505 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 

Embellisht, thick with sparkling orient gems 
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The portal shon ; inimitable on Earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 

The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 510 

Angels ascending and descending, bands 
Of gnardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the field of Luz, 
Dreaming by night under the open sky, 
And waking cri'd, "This is the gate of Heav'n !" 515 

Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to Heaven sometimes 
Viewless : and underneath a bright sea flowM 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl ; whereon 

Who after came from Earth sailing, arriv'd 520 

Wafted by angels, or flew o'er the lake 
Bapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 
The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The Fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate 

His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss : 525 

Direct against Which op'nd from beneath. 
Just o'er the blissful seat of Paradise, 
A passage down to th' Earth, — a passage wide ; — 
Wider by far than that of after-times 

Over Mount Sion, and, though that were large, 530 

Over the Promised Land to God so dear ; 
By which, to visit oft those happy tribes, 
On high behests his angels to and fro 
Pass'd frequent, and his eye with choice regard. 
From Paneas, the fount of Jordan's flood, 535 

' To Beersaba, where the Holy Land 

Borders on Egypt and the Arabian shore : 

So wide the op'ning seem'd, where bounds were set 

To darkness, such as bound the ocean wave. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair 540 

That scal'd by steps of gold to Heav'n-gate, 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 

Of all this world at once. As when a scout. 

Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 

All mght, at last by break of cheerful dawn 545 

Obtains the brow of some high-climbing hill, 

Which to his eye discovers, imaware, 

The goodly prospect of some foreign land 

First seen, or some renown'd metropolis 

With glistring spires and pinnacles adom'd, 550 

Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams : 

Such wonder seiz'd, though after Heaven seen, 

The Spirit mali^ ; but much more envy seiz'd. 

At signt of all this world beheld so fair. 

Bound he surveys,— and well might, where he stood, 555 

So high above the circling canopy 
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Of iiiffht*s extended shade, — from eastern point 

Of Lu>ra to the fleecy star that bears 

Andromeda, far off Atlantic seas, 

Beyond th' horizon : then from pole to pole 560 

He views in breadth ; and, without longer pause, 

Down right into the world's first region throws 

His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air his oblique way 

Amongst innumerable stars, — ^that shon 565 

Stars distant, but nigh hand seem'd other woi-lds. 

Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy ilea, 

Like those Hesperian gardens fam'd of old. 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowry vales, 

Thrice happy iles ! But who dwelt happy there 570 

He staid not to inquire. Above them all 

The golden sun, in splendor likest Heav'n, 

Allured his eye : thither his course he bends 

Through the calm firmament, (but up or down. 

By centre or eccentric, hard to teU, 575 

Or longitude,) where the great luminary. 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due, 

Dispenses light from far : they, as they move 

Their starry dance in numbers that compute 5S0 

Days, months, and years, towards his all-cheering lamp 

Turn swift their various motions ; or are tum'd 

By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 

The universe, and to each inward part, 

With gentle penetration, though unseen, 585 

Shoots invisible virtue even to the deep : 

So wondrouslv was set his station bright. 

There lands the Fiend ; a spot like which, perhaps, 

Astronomer in the sun's lucent orb. 

Through his glaz'd optic tube, yet never saw. 590 

The place he found beyond expression bright, 

Compared with aught on Earth, metal or stone : 

Not all parts like, but all alike informed 

With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire ; 

If metal, part seem'd gold, part silver clear ; 595 

If stone, carbuncle most or chrysolite. 

Ruby or topa^, to the twelve that shon 

In Aaron's breast-plate ; — and a stone besides, 

Imagin'd rather oft than elsewhere seen ; 

That stone, or like to that, which here below 600 

Philosophers in vain so long have sought, — 

In vain, though by their powerful art they bind 

Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound. 

In various shapes, old Proteus from the sea, 

Drain'd through a limbec to his native form. 605 
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Wliat wonder, then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure, and rivers run 
Potable gold, when, with one virtuous touch, 
Th' arch-chemic sun, so far from us remote. 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mixt, 610 

Here, in the dark, so many precious things, 
Of colour glorious and effect so rare ? 
• Here matter new to gaze the Devil met, 
Undazzl'd : far and wide his eye commands ; 
For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 615 

But afl sun-shine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator, as they now 
Shot upward still direct, 'whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can faU ; and the air, 
Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visual ray 620 

To objects distant far, whereby he soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand, — 
The same whom John saw also in the sun : 
His back was tum'd, but not his brightness hid ; — 
Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 625 

Circled his head; nor less his locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round : on some great charge employ'd 
He seem'd, or fixt in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the Spirit impure, as now in hope 630 

To find who might direct his wandring flight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of Man, — 
His journey's end, and our beginning woe. 
But first he casts to change his proper shape ; 
Which else might work him danger or delay : 635 

And now a stripling cherub he appears. 
Not of the prime, yet such as in ms face 
Youth smil d celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, — so well he feigu'd ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 640 

■ In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 
Of many a coloured plume, sprinkled with gold, — 
His habit fit for speed succinct ; and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand. 

He drew not nigh unheard : the angel bright, 646 

Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage tum'd, 
Admonisht by his ear, and straight was known 
Th' arch-angel Uriel, one of the sev'n 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne. 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 650 

That run through all the Heav'ns, or down to th' Eaii.h 
Bear his swift errands, over moist ahd dry, 
O'er sea and land. Him Satan thus accosts : 

" Uriel ! for thou of those sev'n Spirits that stand 
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In sight of Qod's high throne, gloriously bright, 655 

Thenrst art wont, his great authentic will, 

Interpreter through highest HeaVn to bring, 

Where all his sons thy embassy attend ; 

And here art likeliest, by supreme decree. 

Like honour to obtain, and, as his eye, 660 

To visit oft this new creation round ; 

Unspeakable desire to see and know 

All these his wondrous works, but chiefly Man, 

His chief delight and favour, — ^him for whom 

All these his works so wondrous he ordain'd, — 665 

Hath brought me from the auires of cherubim, 

Alone thus wandring. Brightest seraph ! tell 

In which of all these shining orbs hath Man 

His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath none, 

But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell ; 670 

That I may find him,, and, with secret gaze, 

Or open aomiration, him oehold 

On whom the great Creator hath bestowed 

Worlds, and on whom hath all these graces pour'd ; 

That both in him and all things, as is meet, 675 

The universal Maker we may praise ; 

Who justly hath driven out his rebel foes 

To deepest Hell ; and, to repair that loss, 

Created this new happy race of men 

To serve him better : wise are all his ways I" 680 

So spake the false dissembler unperceiv'd ; 
For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, (the only evu that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through Heav'n and Earth : 685 

Ajid oft, though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 
At Wisdom's gate, and to Simplicity 
Besigns her charge, while Goodness thinks no ill 
Where no iU seems,) which now for once beguil'd 
Uriel, though regent of the sun, and held 690 

The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heav'n ; 
Who to tne fraudulent impostor foul, 
In his uprightness, answer thus retum'd : 

" Fair angel ! thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 695 

The great Work-Master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone. 
To witness with thine eyes what some, perhaps, 700 

Contented with report, hear only in Heav'n : 
For wonderful indeed are all his works, 
Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
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Had in remembrance always with delight ; — 

But what created mind can comprehend 705 

Their number ; or the wisdom infinite 

That brought them forth, but hid their causes deep ! 

I saw when, at his word, the formless mass, 

This world's material mould, came to a heap : 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild Uproar 710 

Stood ruFd ; stood vast Infinitude connn'd ; 

Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 

Light shon, and order from disorder sprung. 

Swift to their several quarters hasted then 

The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire ; 715 

And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 

Flew upward, spirited with various forms, 

That roird orbicular, and tum'd to stax^ 

Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move ; 

Each had his place appointed, each his course : 720 

The rest in circuit walls this universe. 

Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 

With light from hence, though but reflected, shines : 

That place is Earth, the seat of Man ; that light 

His day, which else, as th' other hemisphere, 725 

Night would invade ; — but there the neighbouring Moon 

(So call that opposite fair star) her aid 

Timely interposes ; and her monthly round 

Still ending, still renewing, through mid heav'n, 

With borrowed light her countenance triform 730 

Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th' Earth ; 

And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

That spot to which I point is Paradise, 

Adam's abode ; those lofty shades his boWr : 

Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine requires." 735 

Thus said, he tum'd ; and Satan, bowing low, 
(As to superior spirits is wont in Heaven, 
Where honour due and reverence none neglects,) 
Took leave ; and toward the coast of Earth beneath, 
Down from th' ecliptic, fi^d with hop'd success, 740 

Throws his steep flight in many an au-y wheel. 
Nor staid, till on Niphates* top he lights. 
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Thb Argument. — Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where he mnst 
now attempt the bold enteiprise which he undertook alone against God and Man, falls 
into many donbta with himself, and many passions, — fear, envy, and despair; but at 
length confirms himself in evil, journeys on to Paradise, whose ontward prospect.and 
situation is descril)ed; overleaps the bounds; sits in the shape of a cormorant on the 
tree of Life, as highest in the garden, to look about him. The garden described: 
Satui's first sight of Adam and Eve; his wonder at their excellent form and happy 
state, but with resolution to work their fall: oyerhcars their discourse, thence gathers 
that the tree of Knowledge was forbidden them to eat of, under penalty of death ; 
and thereon intends to found his temptation by seducing them to traniqn^ees : then 
leaves them awhile to know further of their state by some other means. Meanwhile 
Uriel, descending on a sunbeam, warns Gabriel, who had in charge the gate of Para- 
dise, that some evil spirit had escaped the deep, and passed at noon by his sphere in the 
shape of a good angel down to Paradise, discovered after by his furious gestures on the 
mount Gabriel promises to find him ere morning. Night coming on, Adam and Eve 
discourse of going to their rest; their bower described; their evening worship. Gabriel, 
drawing forth his bands of night-watch to walk the round of Paradise, appoints two 
strong angels to Adam's bower, lest the evil spirit should be there doing some harm to 
Adam or Eve sleeping: there they find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, 
and bring him, though unwilling, to Gabriel ; by whom questioned, he scornfully 
answers; prepares resistance; but, hindered by a sign from heaven, flics out of Paradise. 

FOR that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th' Apocalypse heard cry in Heaveti aloud, 
Then when the Dragon, put to second rout, 
Came furious down to be reveng'd on men, 
" Woe to the inhabitants on Earth !" that now, 5 

While time was, our first parents had been warn'd 
The coming of their secret foe, and scap'd, — 
Haply so scap'd his mortal snare ! for now 
Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down. 
The tempter ere th' accuser of mankind, 10 

To wreak on innocent frail Man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to Hell : 
Yet not rejoicing in his speed, though bold. 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast, 
Begins his dire attempt; which, nigh the birth 15 

Now rolling, boils in his tumultuous breast, 
And like a devilish engine back recoils 
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Upon himself : horror and doubt distract 

His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 

Thfe Hell within him; for within him Hell 20 

He brings, and round about him, nor from Hell 

One slep, no more than from himself, can fly 

By change of place. Now conscience wakes despair 

That slumber'd; wakes the bitter memory 

Of what he was, what is, and what must be — 25 

Worse ; of worse deeds worse silverings must ensue. 

Sometimes towards Eden, which nQw in his view 

Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fixes sad; 

Sometimes towards Heav'n and the full-blazing sun, 

Which now sat high in his meridian towr: 30 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs began: 

" O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world! at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminisht heads ; to thee I call, 35 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell; — ^how glorious once above thy sphere. 

Till pride, and worse, ambition, threw me down, 40 

Warring in Heaven against Heavens matchless Kiug ! 

Ah, wherefore ! he deserv'd no such return 

From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 

Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 45 

What could be less than to afford him praise. 

The easiest recompense; and pay him thanks, 

How due I Yet all his good proved ill in me. 

And wrought but malice : lifted up so high, 

I sdein'd subjection, and thought one step higher 50 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, — 

So burdensome, still paying, still to owe, — 

Forgetful what from nim I still received ; 

And understood not that a grateful mind 55 

By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged : what burden then? 

O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 

Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ! no unbounded hope had rais'd CO 

Ambition. Yet why not? some other Power 

As great might have aspir'd, and me, though mean, 

Drawn to his part ; but other Powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshak'n, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 65 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stiind i 
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Thou hadst : whom hast thou then, or what to aocuae, 

But HeaVns free love dealt equally to all ? — 

Be then his love accurst! since, love or hate, 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 70 

Nay, curs'd be thou ! since, against his, thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. — 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is HeU — ^myself am HeU ! 75 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heav'n. — 

O, then, at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance? none for pardon left ? 80 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 

With other promises, and other vaunts 

Than to submit; boasting I could subdue 85 

Th' Omnipotent. Ah me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan. 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 90 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery : such joy ambition finds. — 

But say I could repent, and could obtain. 

By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 

Would highth recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 95 

What f eign'd submission swore ! Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd so deep ; 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 100 

And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission, bought with double smart. 

This knows my punisher; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, ill stead 105 

Of us out-cast, exil'd, his new delight. 

Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

So farewell, hope! and with hope, farewell, fear! 

Farewell, remorse ! all good to me is lost ! 

Evil, be thou my ^ood ! by thee at least 1 10 

Divided empire with Heav'ns King I hold, — 

By thee, and mere than half perhaps will reign ; — 

As Man ere long, and this new world, shall know." 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimm'd his face. 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair; 115 
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Which inarr'd his borrowed visage, and betrayed 

Ilim counterfet, if any eye beheld: 

For heav'nly minds from such distempers fovd 

Are ever clear. Wliereof he soon aware, 

Each perturbation smoothed with outwaiti calm, 120 

ArtiOcer of fraud ; and was the first 

.That practised falsehood under saintly show, 

Deep malice to conceal, couch't with revenge : 

Yet not enough had practised to deceive 

Uriel once warned ; whose eye pursued him down 125 

The way he went, and on th' Assyrian mount 

Saw him disfigur'd, more than could befall 

Spirit of happy sort : his gestures fierce 

lie mark'd and mad demeanour, then alone, 

As he supposed, all unobserved, unseen. 130 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 135 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 

Access deni'd ; and over-head up grew 

Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, — 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, — 

A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 140 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tojis 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung ; 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether empire neighbouring round: 145 

And higher than that wall a circling row 

Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit; 

Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue. 

Appeared, with gay enamell'd colours mixt ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed his beams 150 

Than on fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath showrd the earth ; so lovely seem'd 

That landscape : and of pure now purer air 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 1«">5 

All sadness but despair : now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 160 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds Jblow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

Well pleas'd they slack their course, and, many a league, 
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Cheer'd with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles: 165 

So entertained those odorous sweets the Fiend 
Who came their bane ; thouffh with them better pleased 
Than Asmodeus with the fishy fume 
That drove him, though enamour'd, from the spouse 
Of Tobit's son, aiMl with a vengeance sent 170 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound. 
Now to th' ascent of that steep savage hill 
Satan had joumey'd on, pensive and slow, 
But further wav found none; so thick entwin'd, 
As one continual brake, the undercrowth 175 

Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplext 
All path of man or beast that past that way. 
One cate there only was, and that looked east, 
On t£' other side : which when th' Arch-felon saw. 
Due entrance he disdain'd ; and, in contempt, 180 

At one slight bound high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As when a prowling wolf, 
WLom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey. 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve 185 

In hurdl'd cotes, amid the field secure. 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold ; 
Or as a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors. 
Cross-barred and oolted fast, fear no assault, 190 

In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles ; 
So clomb this first grand Thief into God's fold, — 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb. 
Thence up he flew; and on the tree of Life, 
(The middle tree and highest there that grew,) 195 

Sat like a cormorant : yet not true life 
Thereby regained, but sat devising death 
To them who liv'd ; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only us'd 

For prospect, what, well us'd, had been the pledge 200 

Of immortality. So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him ; but perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use. 
Beneath him, with new wonder, now he views, 205 

To all delight of human sense exposed, 
In narrow room, nature's whole wealth ; yea, more, 
A Heaven on Earth : for blissful Paradise 
Of God the garden was, by him in the east 
Of Eden planted. Eden stretch'd her line 210 

From Auran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings. 
Or where the sons of Eden long before 
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Dwelt in Telassar : in this pleasant soil, 

His far more pleasant garden God ordained. 215 

Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 

All trees of noblest kind, for sight, smell, taste ; 

And all amid them stood the tree of Life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold ; and next to life, 220 

Our death, the tree of Knowledge grew fast by, — 

Knowledge of good, bought dear, by knowing ilL 

Southward through Eden went a river large. 

Nor chang'd his course, but through the shiaggy hill 

PaEus'd underneath ingulf t: for God had thrown 225 

That mountain, as his garden mound, high rais'd 

Upon the rapid current ; which, through veins 

Of porous earth with kindly thirst up-drawn, 

Bose a fresh fountain, and with many a riU 

Water'd the garden ; thence united fell 230 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Buns diverse, wandring many a famous realm 

And country, whereof here needs no account ; 235 

But rather to tell how, — if art could tell, — 

How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 

Boiling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades 

Ban nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 240 

Flowrs worthy of Paradise ; which not nice Art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Pour'd forth profuse, on lull and dale and plaiu ; 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierc't shade 245 

Imbrown'd the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 

A happy, rural seat of various view : 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 

Others whose fruit, bumisht with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, (Hesperian fables true, 250 

If true, here only,) and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowry lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store, — 255 

Mowrs of all hue, and without thorn the rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant : meanwhile murmuring waters fall 260 

Down the^oj)e hills, disperst; or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
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Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply ; airs, venial airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 265 

The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 

Eiiit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

Led on th' eternal Spring. Not that fair field 

Of Enna, where Promrpm gathering flowrs. 

Herself a fairer flowr, by gSx>my Dis 270 

Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and th' inspired 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden smve : nor that Nyseian ile 275 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

(Whom Grentiles Anmion call and Libyan Jove,) 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son. 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Bhea's eye : 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 280 

Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 

True Paradise, under the Ethiop line 

By Nilus' head, enclosed with shining rock, 

A whole daVs journey high ; but wide remote 

From this Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 285 

Saw, undelighted, all delight, — all kind 

Of living creatures, new to sight and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, — 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all : 290 

And worthy seem'd; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shon. 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, — 

Severe, but in true filial freedom plac't ; 

Whence true authority in men : though both 295 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd ; 

For contemplation he and valour formed. 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for Xjrod only, she for God in him : 

His fair lar^e front and eye sublime declared 300 

Absolute nue ; and hyacinthine locks 

Bound from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustring, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 305 

Dishevelled, but m wanton ringlets waVd 

As the vine curls her tendrils; which impli'd 

Subjection, but required with sentle sway. 

And by her yielded, — ^by him best received. 

Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 310 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 
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Nor those mysterious parts were then concealed ; 

Then was not guilty shame : dishonest Shame 

Of nature's works, — ^Honour dishonourable, 

Sin-bred! how have ye troubled all mankind 315 

With shews instead, mere shews of seeming pure, 

And banisht from man's life his happiest me. 

Simplicity and spotless innocence ! 

So pass'd they naked on, nor shunn'd the sight 

Of Grod or angel ; for they thought no ill : 320 

So hand in hand they pass'd, the loveliest pair 

That ever since in love s embraces met ; 

Adam the goodliest man of men since bom 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

Under a tuft of shade, that on a green 325 

Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 

They sat them down ; and, after no more toil 

Of their sweet gardnmg labour than sufficed 

To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 

More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 330 

More grateful, to their supper-fruits they fell, — 

Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 

Yielded them, side-Ion^ as they sat redine 

On the soft downy bai^ dam£uskt with flowers. 

The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind 335 

Still as they thirsted scoop the brimming stream : 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 

Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 

Fair couple, Imkt in happy nuptial league. 

Alone as they. About tnem frisking play'd 340 

All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den : 

Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 

Dandl'd the kid : bears, tigers, ounces, pards. 

Gambolled before them ; th' unwieldy elephant, 345 

To make them mirth us'd all his might, and wreath'd 

His lithe proboscis : close the serpent sly, 

Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His braided train, and of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded : others on the grass 350 

Coucht, and. now fill'd with pasture, gazing sat. 

Or bed-wara ruminating ; for the sun. 

Declined, was hasting now with prone career 

To th' ocean iles, ana in th' aacending scale 

Of Heav'n the stars that usher evening rose : 355 

When Satan, still in gaze, as first he stood, 

Scarce thus at length fail'd speech recovered sad : 

" O Hell ! what do mine eyes with grief behold ? 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanc't 
Creatures of other mould, earUi-bom perhaps, 360 
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Not spirits, yet to heavenly spirits bright 

Little inferior ; whom my thoughts pursue 

With wouder, and could love ; so lively shines 

In them divine resemblance, and such grace 

The hand that form'd them on their shape hath {xiur'd. — 365 

Ah, gentle pair ! ye little think how nigh 

Your change approaches, when all these delights 

Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe ; — 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy ! 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured 370 

Long to continue ; and this high seat, your Heav'u, 

111 fenct for Heaven to keep out such a foe 

As now is enter'd ! yet no purposed foe 

To you, whom I could pity ithus forlorn. 

Though I unpitied. League with you I seek, 375 

And mutual amity, so strait, so close. 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me 

Henceforth : my dwelling haply may not please, 

Like this fair Paradise, your sense ; yet such 

Accept, your Maker's work ; he gave it me, 380 

Which I as freely give. Hell shall imfold. 

To entertain you two, her wiAest gates, 

And send forth all her kings : there will be room, 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring ; if no better place, 3S5 

Thank him who putis me loth to this revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong'd. 

And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just. 

Honour and empire, with revenge, enlarged, 390 

By conquering this new world, compel me now 

To do what else, though damn'd, I should abhor.'' 

So spake the Fiend, and with necessity. 
The tyrant's plea, excus'd his devilish deeds. 
Then, from his lofty stand on that high tree, 395 

Down he alights among the sportful herd 
Of those four-footed kinds, — ^himself now one, 
Now other, as their shape served best his end, — 
Nearer to view his prey, and unespi'd 

To mark what of their state he more might learn, 400 

By word or action markt. About them round, 
A lion now, he stalks with fiery glare : 
Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spi'd 
In some purUeu two gentle fawns at play. 
Straight couches close ; then, rising, changes oft 405 

His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 
Whence rushing he might surest seize them both, 
Grip't in each paw : when Adam, first of men. 
To first of women. Eve, thus moving speech, 
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Tum'd him, all ear, to hear new utterance flow : 410 

" Sole partner, and sole part, of all these joys, 

Dearer thyself than all 1 needs must the Power 

Tliat made us, and for us this ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free as infinite ; 415 

That rais'd us from the dust, and placed us here 

In all this happiness, who at his hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Aught whereof he hath need ; he who requires 

From us no other service than to keep 420 

This one, this easv charge, — of all the trees 

In Paradise that Dear delicious fruit. 

So various, not to taste that only tree 

0{ Knowledge, planted by the tree of Life : 

So near death grows to life ! whatever death is ; 425 

Some dreadful thing no doubt : for well thou know'st 

God hath pronounc't it death to taste that tree ; 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among so many signs of power and rule 

Conferred upon us, and dominion giVn 430 

Over all other creatures l^t possess 

Earth, air, and sea. Then, let us not think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delighte : 435 

But let us ever praise Him, and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flowers; 

Which, were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet." 

To whom thus Eve replied : " O thou, for whom 440 

And from whom I was formed, flesh of thy flesh; 
And without whom am to no end ; my guide 
And head ! what thou hast said is just and right :^ 
For we to Him indeed all praises owe. 

And daily thanks ; I chiefly, who enjoy 445 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee, 
Pre-eminent oy so much oads, while thou 
Like consort to thyself canst no where find. 
That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awak't, and found myself reposed, 450 

Under a shade, on flowrs ; much wondring where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issu'd from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain ; then stood unmov'd, 455 

Pure as th' expanse of Heav'n : I thither went 
With unexperienc't thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
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Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite, 460 

A shape within the watry gleam appeared 

Bending to look on me : I started oack ; 

It started back : but pleas'd I soon returned ; 

Pleas'd it retum'd as soon with answering looks 

Of sympathy and love. There I had fixt 465 

Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain desire. 

Had not a voice thus wam'd me : ' What thou seest, 

What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself ; 

With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 

And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 470 

Thj coming, and thy soft embraces ; — he 

Whose image thou art : him thou shalt enjoy 

Inseparably thine; to him shalt bear 

Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call'd 

Mother of human race.' What could I do, 475 

But follow straight, invisibly thus led ? 

Till I espi'd thee, fair indeed, and tall. 

Under a platan ; yet, methoi:^ht, less fair. 

Less winning soft, less amiab^ mild. 

Than that smooth watry image. Back I tumM: 480 

Thou following cri'dst aloud, * Eetum, fair Eve ! 

Whom fli'st thou? whom thou fli'st, of him thou art, 

His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being I lent 

Oat of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 

Substantial life ; to have thee by my side 485 

Henceforth, an individual solace dear : 

Fart of my soul, I seek thee, and theo claim, 

My other half !' With that thy gentle hand 

Seiz'd mine : I yielded ; and from that time see 

How beauty is excelled by manly grace 490 

And wisdom, which alone is truly fair." 

So spake our general mother ; and, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov'd. 
And meek surrender, half-embracing leanM 
On our first father ; half her swelling breast 495 

Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid : he, in dehght 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smil'd with superior love, as Jupiter 

On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 500 

That shed May-flowers ; and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure. Aside the Devil tum'd 
For envy ; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plain'd : 

" Sight hateful ! sight tormenting ! thus these two, 505 
Imparadis't in one another's arms, 
(The happier Eden !) shall enjoy their fill 
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Of bliss on bliss ; while I to HeU am thrust, 

Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 

Among our other torments not the least; CIO 

Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines. 

Yet let me not forget what I have gam'd 

From their own mouths : all is not theirs, it seems : 

One fatal tree there stands, of Knowledge caird, 

Forbidden them to taste : knowledge forbidd'n ! 515 

Suspicious, reasonless. Why should their Lord 

Envy them that ? Can it be sin to know 7 

Caja. it be death ? And do they only stand 

Bv ignorance ? Is that their happy state. 

The proof of their obedience ana their faith ? 520 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

Their ruin ! H^ce I will excite their minds 

With more desire to know, and to reject 

Envious commands, invented with desi^ 

To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 525 

Equal with gods : aspiring to be such. 

They taste, and die ! what likelier can ensue? 

But first, with narrow search, I must walk round 

This garden, and no comer leave unspi'd ; 

A chance but chance may lead where I may meet 530 

Some wandring spirit of Heav'n, by fountain-side, 

Or in thick shade retired, from him to draw 

What further would be learnt. — Live while ye may, 

Yet happy pair ! enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures ; for long woes are to succeed." 535 

So saying, his proud step he scornful tum'd. 
But with sly circumspection ; and began. 
Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o'er dale, his roam. 
Meanwhile, in utmost longitude, where Heav'u 
With Earth and Ocean meets, the setting sun 54() 

Slowly descended, and with right asp^t 
Against the eastern gate of Paradise 
Levelled his evening rays : it was a rock 
Of alabaster, pil'd up to the clouds, 

Conspiruous far, winding with one ascent 645 

Accessible from Earth, one entrance high ; 
The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 
Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabriel sat. 
Chief of th' angelic guards, awaiting night ; 65<) 

About him exercis'd heroic games ' 

Th' unarm'd youth of HeaVn ; but nigh at luind 
Celestial armory, shields, helms, and spears. 
Hung high, witti diamond flaming, and with goltl. 
Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 555 

On a sun-beam, swift as a shooting star 
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In autamn thwarts the night, when vapours fir'il 

Impress the air, and shows the mariner 

From what point of his compass to beware 

Impetuous winds. He thus began in haste : 500 

"Gabriel ! to thee thy course by lot hath giv'u 
Charge and strict watch, that to this happy place 
No evil thing approach, or enter in. 
This day, at highth of noon, came to my sphere 
A spirit, zealous, as he seem'd, to know 565 

More of the Almighty's works, and chiefly man, 
God's latest imaffe : I descriVd his way. 
Bent all on speed, and mairkt his airy gait ; 
But on the mount that lies from Eden north, 
Where he first lighted, soon discem'd his looks 570 

Alien from Heaven, with passions foul obscur'd : 
Mine eye pursu'd him still, but under shade 
Lost aieht of him. One of the baniaht crew, 
I fear, hath ventured from the deep, to raise 
New troubles : him thy care must be to find." 575 

To whom the winded warrior thus retum'd : 
" Uriel ! no wonder if thy perf et sight, 
Amid the sun's bright circle where thou sitt'st, 
See far and wide. In at this gate none pass 
The vigilance here plac't, but such as come 580 

Well known from Heav'n ; and since meridian hour 
No creature thence. If spirit of other sort, 
So minded, have o'erleapt these earthy bounds 
On purpose, hard thou know'st it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. 585 

But if within the circuit of these walks, 
In whatsoever shape he lurk, of whom 
Thou tell'st, by morrow dawning I shall know." 

So promis'd he ; and Uriel to his charge 
Retum'd on that bright beam, whose point now raisM 590 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now falFu 
Beneath the Azores ; whether the prime orb, 
Incredible how swift, had thither roll'd 
Diurnal ; or this less voldble earth. 

By shorter flight to th' east, had left him there, 595 

Arraying with reflected purple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. 
Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 600 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk ; — ^all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleas'd : now glow'd the firmament 
With living sap]^ires : Hesperus, that led 605 
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The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : *' Fair consort ! th' hour 610 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as dajr and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 615 

Our eye-lids : other creatures all day long 
Bbve idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of bod^ or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Heav'n on all nis ways ; 620 

While other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings Grod takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere freah. morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be ris'n. 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 625 

Yon flowry arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop uieir wanton growth : 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 630 

That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest." 
To whom thus Eve, with perfet beauty adorned : 
^* My author and disposer ! what thou bidd'st, 635 

Unargued I obey : so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
All seasons, and their change, — all please alike. 640 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sim, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 645 

After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
Wim this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends 650 

With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistring with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
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With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 655 

Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes 1" 

To whom our general ancestor repli'd : 

'* Daughter of God and Man, accomplisht Eve, 660 

These have their course to finish, round the earth, 

By morrow ev'ning ; and from land to land 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 

Ministring light prepar'd, they set and rise ; 

Lest total darkness should by night regain 665 

Her old possession, and extinguish life 

In nature and all things ; — which these soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm. 

Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 670 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 

Shine not in vain. Nor think, though men were none, 675 

That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise : 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep : 

All these, with ceaseless praise, his works behold 

Both day and night. How often from the steep 680 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices, to the midnight air 

(Sole, or responsive each to other's note) 

Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 685 

With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds 

In fuU harmonic number join'd, their songs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven." 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their blissful bower : it was a place 690 

Chos'n by the sovran Planter, when he fram'd 
All things to Man's delightful use : the roof, 
Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade. 
Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf : on either side 695 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall : each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
Rear'd high their flourisht heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic : underfoot the violet, 700 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broider'd the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem : other creature here, 

8 
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Bird, beast, insect, or worm, durst enter none,' 

Such was their awe of Man. In shadier bower, 705 

More sacred and sequestered, though but feign'd, 

Pan nor Silvanus never slept ; nor Nymph 

Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess. 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 

Espoused Eve deckt first her nuptial bed ; 710 

And heav'nly quires the hymenean sung. 

What day the genial angel to our sire 

Brought her, in naked beauty more adom'd,^ 

More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 

Endowed with all their gifts ; — and, O too like 715 

In sad event, — when to the unwiser son 

Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 

Manlond with her fair looks, to be avenged 

On him who had stole Jove's authentic fire. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 720 

Both tum'd, and under op'n sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n, 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe, 
And starry pole : " Thou also mad'st the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 725 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 
Have fini^t ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, — ^the crown of all our bliss 
Ordain'd by thee, — and this delicious place, 
For us too large, where thv abundance wants 730 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the groimd. 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the Earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now. thy gift of sleep." 735 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing none, but adoration pure. 
Which God likes best, into their inmost boVr 
Handed they went ; and, eas'd the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear, 740 

Straight side by side were laid ; nor tum'd, I ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse, nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refus'd: 
Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence — 745 

Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase : who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to God and man? 
Hail, wedded love ! mysterious law — ^tme source 75U 

Of human offspring — sole propriety 
In Paradise, of all things common else ! 
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By thee adulterous lust was driven from men, 

Among the bestial herds to range: by thee, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 755 

Relations dear, and aU the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 

Far be it that I should write thee sin or blame, 

Or think thee unbefitting holiest place ; 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! 760 

Whose bed is undefil'd and chaste pronounc't, 

Present, or past) as saints and patriarchs usM. 

Here Love his golden shaft employs, here lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings — 

Eeigns here and revels : not in the bought smile 765 

Of harlots — ^loveless, joyless, unendear'd. 

Casual fruition ; nor in court amours, 

Mixt dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 

Or serenate, which the starved lover sings 

To his proud fair, — ^best quitted with disdaiu. 770 

These, lull'd by nightin^Ies, embracing slept ; 

And on their nak^ limbs the flow'ry roof 

Shower'd roses, which the mom repaired. Sleep on, 

Blest pair ! and O yet happiest if ye seek 

No happier state, and know to know no more ! 775 

Now nad night measured with her shadowy cone 
Half way up mil this vast sublunar vault ; 
And from tteir ivory port the Cherubim, 
Forth issuing at th' accustomed hour, stood arm'd 
To their night-watches in warlike psurade ; 780 

When Oabriel to his next in powr thus spake : 

^* Uzziel 1 half these draw off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch ; these other wheel the north : 
Our circuit meets full west/' As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 785 

From these, two strong and subtle spirits he call'd 
That near him stood, and gave them thus in charge : 

'* Ithuriel and Zephon ! with wing'd speed 
Search through this garden ; leave unsearcht no nook, 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 790 

Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 
This evening from the sun's decline arriv'd. 
Who tells of some infernal spirit seen 
Hitherward bent, (who could have thought ?) escap'd 
The bars of Hell — on errand bad, no doubt. 795 

Such, where ye find, seize fast, and hither bring." 

So saying, on he led his radiant files, 
Dazzlinff the moon ; these to the bower direct 
In seardi of whom they sought : him there they found, 
Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 800 

Assaying, by his devilish art, to reach 
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The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 

Blufflon afl he list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

Th' animal spirits, that from pure blood arise, 805 

Like gentle breaths from rivers pure ; thence raise, 

At least, distemper'dy discontented thoughts, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 

Blown up with high conceits ingend'ring pride. 

Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear 810 

Touch'd lightly ; (for no falsehood can endure 

Touch of celestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeness :) up he starts, 

Discover'd and surprised. As when a spark 

Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 815 

Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 

Against a rumoured war, the smutty grain, 

With sudden blaze diffused, inflames the air ; 

So started up in his own shape the Fiend. 

Back stept those two fair angels, half amaz'd 820 

So sudden to behold the gri^y King ; 

Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, accost him soon : 

" Which of those rebel spirits adjudg'd to Hell 
Com'st thou, escaped thy prison? and, transformed, 
Why sat'st thou like an enemy in wait, 825 

Here watching at the head of these that sleep?" 

" Know ye not, then,'' said Satan, filFd with scorn — 
" Know ye not me ? Ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye durst not soar. 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 830 

The lowest of your throng ; or if ye know. 
Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
Your message, — like to end as much in vain?" 

To whom thus Zephon, answering scorn with 9coni . 
" Think not, revolted spirit ! thy shape the same, 835 

Or undiminisht brightness, to be known. 
As when thou stood'st in Heav'n upright and pui-e. 
That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 
Departed from thee ; and thou resembFst now 
Thy sin, and place of doom, — obscure and foul. 840 

But come ! for thou, be sure, shalt give account . 
To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm." 

So spake the cherub ; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 845 

Invincible. Abasht the Devil stood. 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely; — saw, and pin'd 
His loss ; but chiefly to find here observM 
His lustre visibly impaired ; yet seem'd 850 
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Uudaunted. " If 1 must contend," said he, 

" Best with the best, — the sender, not the sent ; 

Or all at once — ^more glory will be won, 

Or less be lost."—" Thy fear," said Zephon bold, 

" Will save us trial what the least can do 855 

Single against thee, wicked, and thence weak." 

Ae Kend repli'd not, overcome with rage ; 
But, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. 
Champing his iron curb : to strive, or fly. 
He held it vain ; awe from above had quell'd 860 

His heart, not else dismayed. Now drew they nigh 
The western point, where those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and, closing, stood in squadron join'd, 
AwaitiQg next command. To whom their chief, 
Gabriel, from the front thus call'd aloud : 865 

" O friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way ; and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through the shade : 
And with them comes a third, of regal port. 
But faded splendour wan ; who, by nis gait 870 

And fierce demeanour, seems the Prince of Hell — 
Not likely to part hence without cont^t. 
Stand firm ; for in his look defiance loVrs." 

He scarce had ended when those two approached, 
And brief related whom they brought, — where found, — 875 
How busied, — in what form and posture coucht. 

To whom, with stem regard, thus Gabriel spake : 
" Why hast thou, Satan ! broke the bounds prescrib'd 
To thy transgressions, and disturbed the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress 880 

By thy example, but have power and right 
To question thy bold entrance on this place ; — 
Employed, it seems, to violate sleep, and those 
Whose dwelling God hath planted here in bliss?" 

' To whom thus Satan, with contemptuous brow : 885 

" Gabriel ! thou hadst in Heav'n th' esteem of wise, 
And such I held thee ; but this question askt 
Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain? 
Who would not, finding way, break loose from Hell, 
Though thither doom'd? Thou wouldst thyself, no doubt, 8.90 
And boldly venture to whatever place. 
Furthest from pain, where thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, and soonest recompense 
Dole with delight ; which in this place I sought : 
To thee no reason, who know'st only good, 895 

But evil hast not tri'd. And wilt object 
His will who bound us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if he intends our stay 
Li that dark durance. Thus much what was askt. 
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The rest is true : they found me where they say ; 900 

But that implies not violence or harm." 

Thus he in scorn. The warlike angel moy'd 
Disdainfully, half smiling, thus replied : 

" O loss of one in Heav'n to judge of wise, 
Since Satan fell, whom folly overthrew ! 905 

And now returns him, from his prison 'scaped, 
Gravely in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Or not, who ask what boMness brought him hither, 
Unlicenc't, from his bounds in Hell prescribed : 
So wise he judges it to fly from pain, 910 

However, and to 'scape his punishment. 
So judge thou still, presumptuous ! till the wrath 
Which thou incurr^st by flying meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to Hell, 
Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 915 

Can equal anger Lnflnite provok't. 
But wherefore thou alone? wherefore with thee 
Came not all HeU broke loose? Is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be fled ; or thou than they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous chief! 920 

The first in flight from pain ! hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserted host this cause of flight. 
Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive." 

To which the Fiend thus answer's, frowning stern : 
" Not that I less endure, or shrink from pain, 925 

Insulting angel! well thou know'st I stood 
Thy fiercest, when, in battle, to thy aid 
The blasting vollied thunder made all speed, 
And seconded thy else not dreaded spear. 
But still thy words at random, as before, 930 

Argue thy inexperience what behoves. 
From hard assays and ill successes past, 
A faithful leader, — ^not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger, by himself untri'd. 
I therefore, I alone, first undertook 935 

To wing the desolate abyss, and spy 
This new-created world, whereof in Hell 
Fame is not silent ; here in hope to find 
Better abode, and my afflicted poVrs 

To settle here on earth, or in mid air ; 940 

Though, for possession, put to try once more 
What thou and thy gay legions dare against ; 
Whose easier business were to serve their Lord 
High up in Heav'n, with songs to hymn his throne. 
And practis'd distances to cringe, not fight." 945 

To whom the warrior angel soon repli'd : 
" To say, and straight unsay — pretending first 
Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy — 
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Argues no leader, but a liar trac't, 

Satan ! and cooldBt thou faithful add 1 O name, 950 

O sacred name of faithfulness prof an'd ! 

Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew? 

Army of fiends ! — ^fit body to fit head ! 

Was this your discipline and faith engag'd, 

Your military obedience, to dissolve 955 

Allegiance to th' acknowledged Power supreme ? 

And thou, sly hypocrite, who now woulast seem 

Patron of lioerty, who more than thou 

Once fawn'd, and cringed, and servilely adored 

Heavens awful Monarch ? Wherefore, but in hope 960 

To dispossess him, and thyself to reign? 

But mark what I aread thee now : Avaunt ! 

Fly thither whence thou fledd'st I If from this hour 

Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 

Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd, 965 

And seal thee so as heuceform not to scorn 

The facile gates of Hell too slightly barr'd.'* 

So threatened he ; but Satan to no threats 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage replied : 
" Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 970 

Proud limitary cherub ! but ere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm ; though Heavens King 
Bide on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
XJs'd to the yoke, drawest his triumphant wheels 975 

In progress through the road of Heaven star-paved." 

Whfle thus he spake, th' angelic squadron bright 
Tum'd fiery red, snarpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported spears ; as thick as when a field 980 

Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears which way the wind 
Sways them ; the careful ploughman doubting stands, 
Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. On th' other side Satan, alarm'd, 985 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremov'd : 
His stature reach'd the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plum'd ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem d both spear and shield. Now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensu'd ; nor only Paradise, 991 

In this commotion, but the starry cope 
Of Heav'n perhaps, or all the elements 
At least,- had gone to wrack, disturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict ; had not soon 995 

Th' Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in HeaVn his golden scales — yet seen 
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. Betwixt Astrea and the ScorpioD sign — 
Wherein all things created first he weighed, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc't air 1000 

In counterpoise ; now, ponders all events, 
Battles, and realms. In these he put two weights, 
The sequel each of partiug and of fight. 
The latter quick up flew, and kickt the beam ; 
Which Grabriel spying, thus bespake the Fiend : 1005 

" Satan! I know thy strength, and thou knoVst mine ; 
Neither our own, but giv'n : what folly, then, 
To boast what arms can do ! since thine no more 
Than Heav'n permits, nor mine, though doubl'd now 
To trample thee as mire. For proof look up, 1010 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign ; 
Where thou art weighed, and shown how light, how weak, 
If thou resist." The Fiend lookt up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft : nor more, but fled 
Murmuring ; and with him fled the shades of night. 1015 
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BOOK III. 

Thx AKO0MEKT. — Satan, in a speech of much flattering commendation, endeavours 
to awaken in Jesns a passion for glory, by particularising yarioos instances of conquests 
achieved, and great actions performed, by persons at an early period of life. Our Lord 
replies, by showing the vanity of worldly fame, and the improper means by which it is 
genendly attained ; and contrasts with it the true glory of religious patience and vir- 
tuous wisdom, as exemplified in the character of Job. Satan justifies the love of glory 
from the example of God himself, who requires it from all his creaturesi Jesus detects 
the fallacy of this argument, by showing that as goodness is the true ground on which 
gloxy is due to the great Creator of all things, sinful man can have no right whatever 
to it. Satan then urges our Lord respecting his claim to the throne of David : he tells 
him, that the kingdom of Judea, being at that time a province of Rome, cannot be got 
possession of without much personal exertion on his part, and presses him to lose no 
time in beginning to reign. Jesus refers him to the time allotted for this, as for all 
other things ; and, after intimating somewhat respecting his own previous sufferings, 
asks Satan why he was so solicitous for the exaltation of one whose rising was destined 
to be his f alL Satan replies, that his own desperate state, by excluding all hope, leaves 
little room for fear ; and that, as his own punishment was equally doomed, he is not 
interested in inreventing the reign of one from whose apparent benevolence he might 
rather hope for some interference in his favour. Satan still pursues his former incite- 
ments ; and, supposing that the seeming reluctance of Jesus to be thus advanced might 
arise from his being unacquainted with tiie world and its glories, conveys him to the 
summit of a high mountain, and from thence shows him most of the kingdoms of Asia, 
particularly pointing out to his notice some extraordinary military preparations of the 
Parthians to resist the incursions of the Scythians. He then informs our Lord that he 
showed him this purposely, that he might see how necessary military exertions are to 
retain the possession of kingdoms, as well as to subdue them at first ; and advises him 
to consider how impossible it was to maintain Judea against two such powerful neigh- 
bours as the Romans and the Parthians, and how necessary it would be to form an alliance 
with one or other of them. He recommends, and engages to secure to him, that of the 
Parthians ; and tells him that by this means his power will be defended against any 
attempt of Rome, that he will be able to extend his glory wide, and even accomplish, 
what alone would make his throne the throne of David, the restoration of the ten tribes, 
still in captivity. Jesus, having noticed the vanity of militaiy efforts or of the arm of 
flesh, says, that at the appointed time for ascending his allotted throne he shall not be 
slack ; remarks on Satan's zeal for the deliverance of the Israelites, whose constant 
enemy he had been ; declares their servitude to be the reward of their idolatry ; but 
adds, that at a future time it may perhajw please Grod to restore them to liberty and 
their country. ' 

So spake the Son of God ; and Satan stood 
A while, as mute, confounded what to say, 
What to reply, confuted, and convinc't 
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Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift ; 

At length, collecting all his serpent wiles, 5 

With soothing woms renewed, him thus accosts : 

'^ I see thou knoVst what is of use to know, 
What best to say canst say, to do canst do : 
Thy actions to thy words accord ; thy words 
To thy larffe heart ^ve utterance due ; thy heart 10 

Contsons of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult. 
Thy counsel would be as the oracle 
Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 
On Aaron's breast ; or tongue of seers old, 1^ 

Infallible : or wert thou sought to deeds 
That might require th' array of war, thy skill 
Of conduct would be such, that all llie world 
Could not sustain thy prowess, or subsist 
In battle, though against thy few in arms. 20 

These godlike virtues wherefore dost, thou hide. 
Affecting private life, or more obscure 
In savage wilderness ? Wherefore deprive 
All Earth her wonder at thy acts, thyself 
The fame and glory? — glory, the reward 25 

That sole excites to high attempts, the iiame 
Of most erected spirits, most tempered pure 
Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise. 
All treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 
And dignities and powers all but the highest ! 30 

Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe : the son 
Of Macedonian Fhilip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose ; youn^ Scipio had brought down 
The Cartha^ian pride ; young Pompey quell'd 35 

The Pontic king and in triumph had rode. 
Yet years, and to ripe years judgment mature. 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 
Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 
The more he grew in years, the more inflam'd 40 

With glory, wept that he had liVd so long 
Inglorious : — ^but thou yet art not too late." 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied : 
" Thou neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 
For empire's sake, nor empire to affect 45 

For glory's sake, by all thy argument. 
For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The people's praise, — ^if always praise unmixt ? 
And what the people but a herd confus'd, 
A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 50 

Things vulgar, and, well weigh'd, scarce worth the praise ? 
They praise, and they admire, they know not what. 
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And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such eztoU'd, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their talk, 55 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise ? — 

His lot who dares oe singularly good ! 

Th' intelligent among them, and the wise, 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is rais'd. 

This is true glory and renown, — ^when God, 60 

Looking on Uie £arth, with approbation marks 

The just man, and divulg^es hmi through Heaven 

To all his angels, who, with true applause, 

Eecount his praises : thus he did to Job, 

When, to extend his fame through Heaven and Earth, 65 

As thou to thy reproach may'st well remember. 

He afik'd thee, ' Hast thou seen my servant Job ? ' 

Famous he was in Heaven, on Earth less known ; 

Where glory is false glory, — ^attributed 

To things not glorious, men not worthy of fame. 70 

Tbey err who count it glorious to subdue 

By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by assault : what do these worthies, 

But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 75 

Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote, — 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin whereso'er they rove. 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy ; 80 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 

Great Benefactors of mankind. Deliverers, 

Worshipt with temple, priest, and sacrifice ? 

One is the son of Jove, of Mai's the other ; 

Till conqueror Death discover them scarce men, 85 

Rolling in brutish vices, and deform'd, — 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory aught of good, 

It may by means far diflferent be attained. 

Without ambition, war, or violence ; — 90 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 

By patience, temperance : — I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs, with saintly patience borDe, 

Made famous in a land and times obscure : 

Who names not now with honour patient Job ? 95 

Poor Socrates, (who next more memorable ?) 

By what he taught, and suiFer^d for so doing, — 

For truth's sake suffering death unjust, — lives now 

Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 

Yet if for fame and glory aught be done, 100 

Aught suffered ; if young. African for fame 
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His wasted country freed from Punic rage ; 

The deed becomes unprais'd, — the Juan at least, 

And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 

Shall I seek glory then, as vain men seek, 105 

Oft not deseed ? — I seek not mine, but His 

Who sent me ; and thereby witness whence I am.'' 

To whom the Tempter murmuring thus replied : 
'^ Think not so slight of glory ; therein least 
Besembling thy great Father : he seeks glory, 110 

And for his glory aU things made, all things 
Orders and governs ; nor content in Heaven 
By all his angels glorified, requires 
Glory from men, from all men, good or bad. 
Wise or unwise, — no difference, no exemption : 115 

Above all sacrifice or hallowed gift. 
Glory he requires, and glory he receives. 
Promiscuous from all nations, Jew or Greek, 
Or barbarous, nor exception hath declared : 
From us, his foes pronounc't, glory he exacts." 120 

To whom our Saviour fervently replied : 
" And reason ; since his word all things produc'd. 
Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 
But to show forth his goodness, and impart 
His good communicable to every soul 125 

Freely : of whom what could he less expect 
Than glory and benediction, that is thanks; — 
The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 
From them who could return him nothing else ; 
And, not returning that, would likeliest render 130 

Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy ? — 
Hard recompense, unsuitable return 
For so much good, so much beneficence. 
But why should Man seek glory, who of hia own 
Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs 135 

But condemnation, ignominy, and shame ? — 
Who, for so many benefits received, 
Tum'd recreant to God, ingrate and false, 
And so of all true good himself despoiled ; 
Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 140 

That which to God alone of right belongs : 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance." 
So spake the Son of God : and here again 145 

Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin ; for he himself. 
Insatiable of glory, had lost all : 
Yet of another plea bethought him soon. 

" Of glory, as thou wilt," said he, " so deem ; 150 
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Worth or not worth the seeking, let it pass. 

But to a kingdom thou art bom,— ordain'd 

To sit upon my father David's throne. 

By mother's side thy father ; though thy right 

Be now in powerful hands, that wUl not pait 155 

Easily from possession won with arms : 

Judea now, and all the Promised Land, 

Beduc't a province under Roman yoke, 

Obeys Tiberius ; nor is always ruFd 

With temperate sway : oft have they violated 160 

The Temple, oft the Law, with foul affronts, — 

Abominations rather, — as did once 

Antiochus : and think'st thou to regain 

Thy right by sitting still, or thus retiring i 

So did not Maccabeus : he indeed 165 

Retir'd into the desert, but with arms ; 

And o'er a mighty king so oft prevailed. 

That by strong hand his family obtained. 

Though priests, the crown, and David's throne usurp'd, 

With Modin and her suburbs once content. 170 

If kingdom move thee not, let move thee zeal 

And duty ; zeal and duty are not slow. 

But on Occasion's forelock watchful wait : 

They themselves rather are occasion best ; — 

Zeal of thy Father's house, duty to free 175 

Thy country from her heathen servitude. 

So shalt thou best fuMl, best verify 

The prophets old, who sung thy endless reign ; — 

The nappier reign the sooner it begins : 

Beign then ; what can'st thou better do the while ? " 180 

To whom our Saviour answer thus retum'd : 
'* All things are best f ulfill'd in their due time ; 
And time there is for all things. Truth hiith said. 
If of my reign prophetic writ hath told 
That it shall never end, so when begin, 185 

The Father in his purpose hath decreed, — 
He in whose hand aU times and seasons roll. 
What if he hath decreed that I shall first 
Be tri'd in humble state, and things adverse. 
By tribulations, injuries, insults, 190 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence, — 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting. 
Without distrust or doubt, that he may know 
What I can suffer, how obey ? Who best 
Can suffer, best can do ; best reign, who first 195 

Well hath obey'd ; — ^just trial, ere I merit 
My exaltation without cliange or end. 
But what concerns it thee when I begin 
My everlasting kingdom ? Why art thou 
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Solicitous ? Wha4; moves thy inquisition ? 200 

KnoVst thou not that my rising is thy fall, 
And my promotion will be thy destruction ? " 
To whom l^e Tempter, inly rackt, replied : 
" Let that come when it comes ; all hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace : what worse ? 205 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear : 
K there be worse, the expectation more. 
Of worse, torments me than the feeling can. 
I would oe at the worst : worst is my port. 
My harbour, and my ultimate repose, — 210 

The end I would attain, — ^my final good ! 
My error was my error, and my crime 
My crime ; whatever, for itself condemned, 
And will alike be punish'd, whether thou 
Eeign or reign not ; though to that gentle brow 215 

WiUingly could I fly, and hope thy reign, — 
From that placid aspect and meek regard, — 
Bather than aggravate my evil state. 
Would stand between me and thy Father's ire, 
(Whose ire I dread more than the fire of Hell,) 220 

A shelter, and a kind of shading, cool 
Interposition, as a summer's cloud. 
If I then to the worst that can be haste. 
Why move thy feet so slow to what is best. 
Happiest, both to thyself and all the world, — 225 

That thou, who worthiest art, should'st be their king ? 
Perhaps thou linger'st in deep thoughts detained 
Of the enterprise so hazardous and high ! 
No wonder ; for, though in thee be united 
What of perfection can in man be found, 230 

Or human nature can receive, consider. 
Thy life hath jet been private, most part spent 
At home, — ^scarce viewed the Galilean towns, — 
And once a-year Jerusalem, few days' 

Short sojourn ; and what thence could'st thou observe ? 235 
The world thou hast not seen, much less her glory, 
Empires, and monarchs, and their radiant courts, — 
Best school of best experience, quickest insight 
In all things that to greatest actions lead. 
The wisest, unexperienc't, will be ever 240 

Timorous and loath, with novice modesty, 
(As he who, seeking asses, found a kingdom,) 
Irresolute, unhardy, unadventrous : 
But I will bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 
Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 245 

The monarchies of the Earth, their pomp and state ; — 
Sufficient introduction to inform 
Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts 
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And regal mysteries ; that thou may'st know 

How b^ their opposition to withstiEuid." 250 

With that (such power was given him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a mountain high. 
It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious phun, outstretch't in circuit wide, 
Lav pleasant ; from his side two rivers flowed, 255 

Th' one winding, th' other straight, and left between 
Fair champain with leas rivers mtervein'd, 
Then meeting join'd their tribute to the sea : 
Fertile of com the glebe, of oil, and wine ; 
With herds the pastures throng'd, with flocks the hillH ; 260 
Huge cities and high towr'd, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For Darren desert, f ountainless and dry. 
To this high mountain top the Tempt^ brought 265 

Our Saviour, and new train of words began : 

" WeU have we speeded, and o'er hiU and dale, 
Forest and field and flood, texnples and towers, 
Cut shorter many a league. Here thou behold'st 
Assyria, and her empire's ancient bounds, — 270 

Araxes and the Caspian lake ; thence on 
As far as Indus east, Euphrates west. 
And oft beyond : to south the Persian bay, 
And, inaccessible, the Arabian drouth : 

Here Nineveh, of length within her wall 275 

Several days' journey, built by Ninus old, 
Of that first golden monarchy the seat. 
And seat of Salmanassar, whose success 
Israel in long captivity still mourns : 

There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues, 280 

As antient, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all thy father David's house 
Led captive, and Jerusalem laid' waste, 
Till Cyrus set them free ; Persepolis, 

His city, there thou seest, and Bactra there ; 285 

Ecbatana her structure vast there shows, 
And Hecatompylos her hundred gates ; 
There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 
The drink of none but kii^ ; of later fame, 
Built by Emathian or by Parthian hands, 290 

The great Seleucia, Nisibis ; and there 
Artaxata, Teredon, Ctesiphon, 
Turning with easy eye, thou ma/st behold. 
All these the Parthian (now some ages past. 
By great Arsaces led, who founded first 295 

That empire) under his dominion holds. 
From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. 
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And just in time thou com'st to have a view 

Of his great power ; for now the Parthian king 

In Ctesiphon hath gathered all his host 300 

Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 

Have wasted Sogdiana ; to her aid 

He marches now in haste : see, though from far, 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

They issue forth, — steel bows and shafts their arms, — <)05 

Of equal dread in flight or in pursuit ; 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel : 

See how in warlike muster they appear, 

In rhombs, and wedges, and half-moons, and wings.'' 

He look't, and saw what numbers numberless 310 

The city gates outpoured, light-arm'd troops 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Prancing their riders bore, the flower and clioiee 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; 315 

From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 
Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales ; 
From Atropatia and the neighbouring plains 
Of Adiabene, Media, and the south 320 

Of Susiana, to Balsara's hav'n. 
He saw them in their forms of battle rang'd. 
How quick they wheeled, and, flying, behind them shot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight ; — 325 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown : 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 
Chariots, or elephants endorst with towers 
Of archers ; nor of labouring pioneers 330 

A multitude, with spades and axes arm'd, 
To lav hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 
Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 
With bridges rivers proud, as with a yoke : 
Mules after these, camels and dromedaries, 335 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 
Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp. 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besie^d Albracca, as romances tell, — 

The city of Gallaphrone, from whence to win 340 

The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
His daughter, — sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemane. 
Such and so numerous was their chivaliy : 
At sight whereof the Fiend yet more presumM, 345 

And to our Saviour thus his words renewed : 
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'' That thou mayst know I seek not to engage 
Thy virtue, and not every way secure. 
On no slight grounds, thy safety ; hear and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither and shew 350 

All this fair si^ht : — Thy kingdom, though foretold 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavour, as thy fsS^her David did, 
Thou never shalt obtain ; prediction still 
In all things, and all men, supposes means, — 355 

Without means us'd, what it predicts revokes. 
But, say thou wert possessed of David's throne, 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 
Samaritan or Jew ; how couldst thou hope 
Long to enjoy it, quiet and secure, 360 

Between two such enclosing enemies, 
Eoman and Parthian? Therefore one of these 
Thou must make sure thy own ; — the Parthian first 
By my advice, as nearer, and of late 

Found able by invasion to annoy 365 

Thy country, and c^tive lead away her kings, 
Antigonus and old Hyrcanus, bound, 
Maugre the Boman : it shall be my task 
To render thee the Parthian at dispose ; 
Choose which thou wilt, — ^by conquest or by league. 370 

By him thou shalt regain, without. him not, 
That which alone can truly re-install thee 
.In David's royal seat, his true successor, — 
Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes, 
Whose o£&pring in his territory yet serve, 375 

In Habor, and among the Medes dispers't. 
Ten sons of Jacob, (two of Joseph,) lost 
Thus lon^ from Israel, serving, as of old 
Their fatners in the land of Egypt serv'd. 
This offer sets before thee to dehver. 380 

These if from servitude thou shalt restore 
To their inheritance, then, nor till then. 
Thou on the throne of David in full glory. 
From Egypt to Euphrates, and beyond, 
Shalt reign, and Bome or Csesar not need fear." 385 

To whom our Saviour answer'd thus, unmov'd : 
** Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 
And fragile arms, much instrument of war, — 
Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought,— 
Before mine eyes thou hast set ; and in my ear 390 

Vented much policy, and projects deep, 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, — 
Plausible to the world, to me worth naught. 
Means I must use, thou say'st ; prediction else . 
Will unpredict, and fail me of the throne. 395 

9 
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My time, I told thee, (and that time for thee 

Were better farthest off,) is not jet come : 

When that oomes, think not thou to find me slack 

On my part aught endeavouring, or to need 

Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 400 

Luggage of war there shown me, — argument 

Of human weakness rather than of strength. 

My brethren, as thou call'st them, those ten tribes, 

I must deliver, if I mean to reign 

David's true heir, and his full sceptre sway 405 

To just extent over all Israel's sous !' 

But whence to thee this zeal? Where was it then 

For Israel, or for David, or his throne, * 

When thou stood'st up his tempter to the pride 

Of numbring Israel, which cost the lives . 410 

Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 

By three days' pestilence? Such was thy sseal 

To Israel then ; the same that now to me ! 

As for those captive tribes, themselves were they 

Who wrought their own captivity ; — fell off 415 

From God to worship calves, the deities 

Of Egypt; Baal next, and Ashtaroth, 

And aJI the idolatries of heathen round. 

Besides their other worse than heath'nish cnmes : 

Nor in the land of their captivity 420 

Humbl'd themselves, or penitent besought 

The God of their forefathers ; but so di d 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

like to themselves, — distinguishable scarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcision vain, 423 

And God with idols in their worship joiu'd. 

Should I of these the liberty regard, 

Who, freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

Unhumbl'd, unrepentant, unreform'd. 

Headlong would follow ; and to their Gods, perhaps, 430 

Of Bethel and of Dan? — No ; let them serve 

Their enemies, who serve idols with God. 

Yet he at length, — time to himself best known,— ^ 

Bemembring Abraham, by some wondrous call 

May bring them back, repentant and sincere ; 435 

And at their passing cleave the Assyrian flood, 

While to their native land with joy they haste ; 

As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. 

When to the Promised Land their fathers pass'd : 

To his due time and providence I leave them." 440 

So spake Israel's true Kinfir, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all his wiles. — 
So fares it, when with truth falsehood contends. 
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Thx Asgukcnt. — Satan, penitUng in the temptation of our Lord, ihowa him Impe- 
rial Borne in its greatest splendour, as a power which he probaUy would prefer before 
that of the Parthians ; and tells him that he might with ease expel Tiberius, reetore 
the Romans to their liberty, and make himself master not only of the Roman Empire, 
but, by so doing, of ihe whole world, and indusively of the throne of David. Our 
Lord, in reply, expresses his contempt of grandeur and woridly power ; notices the 
luxury, vanity, and profligacy of the Romans, declaring how little they merited to be 
restored to that liberty which they had lost by their misconduct ; and briefly refers to 
the greatness of his own future kingdom. Satan, now desperate, to enhance the value 
of his proifered gifts, professes that the only terms on which he will bestow them are 
our Saviour^ falling down and worshipping him. Our Lord expresses a firm but tem- 
perate indignation at such a proposition, and rebukes the Tempter by the title of 
"Satan for ever damn'd." Satan, abashed, attempts to Justify himself: he then 
assumes a new ground of temptation ; and, proposing to Jesus the intellectual grati- 
fications of wisdom and knowledge, points out to him the celebrated seat of ancient 
learning, Athens, and her schools ; accompanying the view with a highly finished 
panegyric on the Grecian musicians^ poets, orators, and phOosophers. Jesus replies, 
by showing the vanity of their boasted philosophy ; and prefers to the music, poetry, 
eloqnen<», and didactic poli<7 of the Greeks, those of the inspired Hebrew writers. 
Satan, irritated at the failure of all his attempts, upbraids the indiscretion of our 
Saviour in rejecting his offers ; and having, in ridicule of his expected kingdom, fore- 
told our Lord's future sufferings, carries him back into the wHdemess, and leaves him 
there. Night comes on : Satan raises a violent temi)est, and attempts further, but in 
vain, to alarm Jesus with frightful dreams and threatening spectres. A calm and 
beautiful morning succeeds to the horrors of the night. Satan again presents himself, 
and, noticing the storm of the preceding night as pointed chiefly at our Lord, once 
more insults him with an account of the sufferings which he was certainly to undergo. 
This only draws from our Lord a brief rebuke. Satan, now at the height of his despera- 
tion, confesses that he had frequently watched Jesus from his birth. In order to dis- 
cover if he was the true Messiah ; and, collecting from what passed at the river Jordan 
that he most pn)bab]y was so, he had from that time more assiduous^ followed him, in 
hopes of gaining some advantage over him, which would prove him to be not the 
Divine Person destined to be his " fatal enemy." In this he acknowledges that he has 
hitherto completely failed ; but still determines to make one more trial of him. Ac- 
cordingly, he conveys him to the Temple at Jerusalem ; and, placing him on a pointed 
eminence, requires him to prove his divinity either by standing there, or casting him- 
self down with safety. Our Lord reproves tiie Tempter, and at the same time mani- 
fests his own divinity by standing on the dangerous point. Satan, amased and terrified, 
instantly falls ; and repairs to his infernal compeers to relate his bad success. Angels 
meanwhile convey our Lord to a beautiful valley, minister to him a reiMUit of celestial 
food, and celebrate his victory in a triumphant hymn. 

Perplex'd and troubFd at his bad success 
The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply ; 
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Discovered in his fraud, thrown from his hope 
So oft, and the persuasive rhetoric 

That sloek't his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 6 

So little here, — ^nay, lost : but Eve was Eve ; 
This, far his over-match, who, self -deceived 
And rash, before-hand had no better weighed 
The strength he was to cope with, or his own. 
But as a man who had been matchless held 10 

In cunning, over-reach't where least he thought, 
To salve his credit, and for very spite. 
Still will be tempting him who foils him still, 
And never cease, though to his shame the more ; 
Or as a swarm of flies m vintage time, 15 

About the wine-press where sweet must is poured, 
Beat off, returns as oft with humming sound ; 
Or surging waves against a solid rock. 
Though all to shivers dash't, the assault renew, — 
Vain batt'ry ! — and in froth or bubbles end ;— 20 

So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 
Met ever, and to shameful silence brought. 
Yet gives not o'er, though desperate of success. 
And his vain importunity pursues. 

He brought our Saviour to the western side 25 

Of that high mountain, whence he might behold 
Another plain, long, but in breadth not wide, 
Wash't by the southern sea ; and, on the north. 
To equal length backed with a ridge of hills. 
That screened the fruits of the earth and seats of men 30 

From cold Septentrion blasts ; thence in the midst 
Divided by a river, of whose banks 
On each side an imperial city stood. 
With towrs and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills, with palaces adorn'd, 35 

Porches, and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 
Statues, and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 
Gardens, and groves, — ^presented to his eyes. 
Above the highth of mountains interposed ; — 
By what strange parallax, or optic skill 40 

Of vision, multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope, were curious to inquire. 
And now the Tempter thus his silence broke : 
" The city which thou seest no other deem 
Than great and glorious Bome, queen of the Earth, 45 

So far renown'd, and with the spoils enricht 
Of nations. There the Capitol thou seest. 
Above the rest lifting his stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, — her citadel 

Impregnable ; and there Mount Palatine, 60 

The imperial palace, compass huge, and high . 
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The structure, skill of noblest architects, 

With gilded battlements conspicuous far, 

Turrets, and terraces, and glitterinff spires : 

Many a fair edifice besides, more like 56 

Houses of gods, (so well I have disposed 

Mj aery microscope,) thou may'st tx^hold, 

Outside and inside Doth, pillars and roofs, 

Carv'd work, the hand of fam'd artificers. 

In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 60 

Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 

What conflux issuing forth, or entering in : 

PrsBtors, pro-consuls, to their provinces 

Hasting, or on return, in robes of state ; 

Liotors and rods, the ensigns of their power ; 66 

Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings : 

Or embassies from regions far remote. 

In various habits, on the Appian road, 

Or on the Emilian; — some from farthest south, 

Syene, and, where the shadow both way falls, 70 

Meroe, NDotic ile ; and, more to west. 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; — 

From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; — 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian ile Taprobane, 75 

Dusk faces with white silken turbants wreath'd ; — 

From Gallia, Gades, and the British west ; — 

Germans, and Scythians, and Sarmatians, north 

Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool 

All nations now to Bome obedience pay, 80 

To Home's great emperor, whose wide domain. 

In ample territory, wealth, and power. 

Civility of manners, arts, and arms. 

And long renown, thou justly may'st prefer 

Before the Parthian. These two thrones except, 85 

^ The rest are barbarous, and scarce worth the sight, 
* Shared among petty kings too far remov'd : 

These having shown thee, I have shown thee all 

The kingdoms of the world, and all their glory. 

This emperor hath no son, and now is old, — 90 

Old and lascivious, and from Eome retired 

To Caprese, an island small, but strong. 

On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 

His horrid lusts in private to enjoy ; 

Committing to a wicked favourite 95 

All public cares, and yet of him suspicious, — 

Hated of all, and hating. With what ease. 

Endued with regal virtues as thou art. 

Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 

Might'st thou expel this monster from his throne, 100 
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Now made a sty ; and, in his place ascending, 

A victor people free from senile yoke ! 

And with my help thou may'st ; to me the power 

Is given, and by that right I give it thee. 

Aim therefore at no less than all the world ; 105 

Aim at the highest : without the highest attained. 

Will be for thee no sitting, or not long. 

On David's throne, be prophesi'd what wilL" 

To whom the Son of Grod, unmov'd, repli'd : 
** Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show 110 

Of luxury, though call'd magnificence, 
More than of arms before, allure mine eye. 
Much less my mind ; though thou shoiUd'st add to tell 
Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 
On citron tables or Atlantic stone, 115 

(For I have also heard, perhaps have read) ; 
Their wines of Setia, Gales, and Faleme, 
Chios and Crete ; and how they quaff in gold, 
Crystal, and myrrhine cups, emboss'd wim gems 
And studs of pearl ; — ^to me should'st tell, who thh-st 120 

And hunger stilL Then embassies thou shoVst 
From nations far and nigh : what honour that? 
But tedious waste of time, to sit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandish flatteries ? Then proceed'st to talk 125 

Of the emperor, how easily subdu'd, 
How gloriously : I shall, thou sayst, expel 
A brutish monster ; — what if I withal 
Expel a Devil who first made him such ? 
Let his tormentor, conscience, find him out ; 180 

For him I was not sent : nor yet to free 
That people, victor once, now vile and base — 
Deservedly made vassal ; who, once just, 
Frugal, and mild, and temperate, conquered well, 
But govern ill the nations under yoke, 135 

Feeling their provinces, exhausted all 
By lust and rapine ; first ambitious grown 
Of triumph, — that insulting vanity ; 
Then cruel, by their sports to blood inur'd 
Of fighting beasts, ana men to beasts expos'd ; 140 

Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier still. 
And' from the daily scene effeminate. 
What wise and valiant man would seek to free 
These, thus degenerate, by themselves enslav'd 1 
Or could of inward slaves make outward free ? 146 

Know, therefore, when my season comes to sit 
On David's throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the £arth ; 
Ol: as a stone that shall to pieces dash 
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All moDarchies besides throughout the world ; 150 

And of my kingdom there shall be no end : 
Means there shall be to this ; but what the means, 
Is not for thee to know, nor me to telL" 

To whom the Tempter, impudent^ replied : 
'* I see all offers made by me now slight 15«5 

Thou yalu'st, because offered, and reject'st : 
Nothing will please the difficult and nice, 
Or nothing more than still to contradict. 
On the other side, know also thou, that I 
On what I offer set as high esteem, 160 

Nor what T part with mean to cive for naught. 
All these, which in a moment thou behold'^, 
The kingdoms of the world, to thee I give, — 
For, givli to me, I give to whom 1 please, — 
No trifle ; yet with this reserve, not else, 165 

On this condition, — if thou wilt fall down, 
And worship me as thy superior lord, 
(Easily done,) and hold them all of me ; 
For what can less so great a gift deserve I" 

Whom thus our Saviour answered with disdain : 170 

** I never lik'd thy talk, thy offers less ; 
Now both abhor, since thou hast dar'd to utter 
The abominable terms, — impious condition : 
But I endure the time, till which expired 
Thou hast permission on me. It is written, 175 

The first of all commandments, * Thou shalt worship 
The Lord thy God, and only him shalt serve ;' 
And dar'st thou to the Son of God propound 
To worship thee accurst? now more accurst 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 180 

And more blasphemous ; which expect to rue. — 
The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n ! 
Permitted rather, and by thee usurp't ; 
Other donation none thou canstproKiuce. 
If given, by whom but by the King of kings, 185 

Grod over aJl supreme? If ^Vn to thee, 
By thee how fairly is the Giver now 
Bepaid ! But gratitude in thee is lost 
Long since. Wert thou so void of fear or shame, 
As offer them to me, the Son of God, — IQO 

To me my own, on such abhorred pact, 
That I fall down and worship thee as God i — 
Get thee behind me ; plain thou now appear'st 
That Evil one, Satan for ever damn'd." 

To whom the Fiend, with fear abasht, repli'd : 195 

" Be not so sore offended. Son of God ! — 
Though sons of God both angels are and men, — 
If I, to try whether in higher sort 
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Than these thou bear'st that title, have proposed 

What both from men and angels I receive, — 200 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth, — 

Nations beside from all the quartered winds, — 

God of this world invok't, and world beneath : 

Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 

To me most fatal, me it most concerns : 205 

The trial hath indamag'd thee no way, — 

lEtather more honour left, and more esteem ; 

Me nought ad vantag'd, ^missing what I aim'd. 

Therefore let pass, as they are transitory. 

The kingdoms of this world ; I shall no more 210 

Advise thee ; gain them as thou canst, or not : 

And thou thyself seem'st otherwise inclined 

Than to a worldly crown ; addicted more 

To contemplation and profound dispute. 

As by that early action may be judged, 215 

When, slipping from thy mothers eye, thou went'st 

Alone into the temple ; there wast K)und 

Among the gravest Babbies, disputant 

On pomts and questions fitting Moses' chair, — 

Teaching, not taught. The childhood shews the man, 220 

As morning shews the day : be famous then 

By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind oW all the world 

In knowledge, — ^all things in it comprehend. 

All knowledge is not couch't in Moses' Law, 225 

The Pentateuch, or what the prophets wrote : 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 

To admiration, led by Nature's light ; 

I And with the Gentiles much thou must converse, 

Buling them bv persuasion, as thou mean'st. 230 

' Without their learning, how wilt thou with them, 

Or they with thee, hold conversation meet ? 
How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 

I Their idolisms, traditions, paradoxes ? 

Error by his own arms is best evinc't. — 235 

' Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 

Westward, much nearer by south-west ; behold I 

' Where on the ^gean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly, — pure the air, and light the soil, — 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 240 

And eloquence, native to famous wits. 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 245 

Trills her thick- warbl'd notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
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Of bees' industrious murmur, oft iuvites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His wliisp'rinff stream. Within the walls then view 250 

The schools of ancient sages ; — ^his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, — 

Lyceum there, — and painted Stoa next 

Tliere shalt thou hear and learn the* secret power 

Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 255 

By voice or hand ; and various-meaBur'd verse, 

^lian charms, and Dorian lyric odes. 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 

Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call'd, 

Whose poem Phoebus challenged for his own : 260 

Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 

Tn chorus or Iambic ; teachers best 

Of moral prudence, — ^with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, — ^while they treat 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ; 265 

High actions and high passions best describing. 

Thence to the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece, 270 

To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne. 

To sage Philosophy next lend thine ear, 

From Heaven descended to the low-roof t house 

Of Socrates : see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspired the oracle pronounc't 275 

Wisest of men ; from whose mouth issu'd forth 

Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 

Of Academics old and new, with those 

Surnam'd Peripatetics, and the sect 

Epicurean, and the Stoic severe. 280 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik'st, at home, 

Till time mature thee to a kingdom's weight ; 

These rules will render thee a king complete 

Within thyself, much more with empire joined." 

To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied : 285 

" Think not but that I know these things ; or think 
I know them not, not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought : he who receives 
Light from above, from the Fountain of light. 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true ; 290 

But these are false, or little else but dreams, — 
Conjectures, — ^fancies, — built on nothing firm. 
The first and wisest of them all profess'd 
To know this only, that he nothing knew ; 
The next to fabling fell, and smooth conceits ; 295 

A third sort doubted all things, though plain sense : 
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Others in virtue plac*d felicity, 

But virtue joined with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease : 

The Stoic last, in philosophic pride, 900 

By him call'd virtue ; and his virtuous man, 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 

Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all, — 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 305 

Which when he lists he leaves, or boasts he can ; 

For all his tedious talk is but vain boast. 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

Alas ! what can they teach, and not mislead. 

Ignorant of themselves, of Grod much more, 310 

And how the world began, and how Man fell, 

Degraded by himself, on grace depending ? 

Much of the soul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 

All glory arrogate, to God give none ; 315 

Bather accuse him under usual names, — 

Fortune and Fate, — as one regardless quite 

Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 

True Wisdom, finds her not ; or, by delusion. 

Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, — 320 

An empty cloud. However, many books. 

Wise men have said, are wearisome : who reads 

Incessantly, and to lus reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings what needs he elsewhere seek ?) 325 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep verst in books and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. — 330 

Or, if I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace ? All our law and story strew'd 

With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscrib'd, 335 

Our Hebrew songs and harps, in Babylon 

That pleas'd so well our victors' ear, aeclare 

That rather Greece from us these arts derived ; — 

111 imitated, while they loudest sing 

The vices of their deities, and their own, 340 

In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 

Remove their swelling epithets, thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot's cheek, the rest, 

Thin sown with aught of profit ob delight, 345 
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Will far be found nnworthy to compare 

With Sion's songs, — ^to all true tastes excelling, — 

Where God is pnus'd aright, and godlike men, 

The Holiest of Holies, and his saints : 

Such are from God inspired, — not such from thee, 350 

Unless where moral virtue is express't 

By light of Nature, not in all quite lost — 

Their orators thou then extoll'st, as those 

The t<^ of eloquence, — statists indeed, 

And lovers of their country, as may seem ; 366 

But herein to our prophets far beneath. 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government. 

In their majestic, unaffected style. 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 360 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation nappy, and keeps it so ; 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat : 

These only with our Law best form a king." 

So spake the Son of Grod ; but Satan, now 365 

Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent, 
Thus to our Saviour with stem brow replied : 

'' Since neither wealth nor honour, arms nor arts, 
Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor aught 
By me proposed in life contemplative 370 

Or active, tended on by glory or fame. 
What dost thou in this world ? The wilderness 
For thee is Attest place : I found thee there. 
And thither will return thee. Yet remember 
What I foretel thee : soon thou shalt have cause 375 

To wish thou never hadst rejected, thus 
Nicely or cautiously, my offered aid. 
Which would have set thee in short time with ease 
On David's throne, or throne of all the world, 
Now at fuU age, fulness of time, thy season, 380 

When prophecies of thee are best fulfilled. 
Now contrary, if I read aught in Heaven, 
Or Heaven write aught of Fate, by what the stai-s 
Voluminous, or sin^e characters. 

In their conjimction met, give me to spell ; 385 

Sorrows, and labours, opposition, hate 
Attend thee, scorns, reproaches, injuries. 
Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death. 
A kingdom they portend thee ; but what kingdom, 
Beal or allegoric, I discern not ; 390 

Nor when ; — eternal sure, as without end, 
Without beginning ; for no date prefixed 
Directs me in the starry rubric set" 

So saying, he took (for still he knew his power 
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Not yet expir'd) and to the wilderness 396 

Brought back the Son of God, and left him there, 
Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose, 
As day-Tight sun^, and brought in lowring Night, 
Her shadowy offering ; — ^unsubstantial both. 
Privation mere of light and absent day. 400 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubrd mind. 
After his aery jaunt, though hurried sore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his rest, 
Wherever, under some concourse of shades. 
Whose branching arms, thick intertwin'd, might shield 405 
From dews and damps of night his sheltered head ; 
But, shelter'd, slept in vain : for at his head 
The Tempter watch'd, and soon with ugly dreams 
Disturbed his sleep ; and either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of HeaVn ; the clouds, 410 

From many a horrid rift, abortive, pour'd 
Fierce rain with lightning mix't, — ^water with fire 
In ruin reconciled ; nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush'd abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 415 

On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines. 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 
BoVd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts. 
Or torn up sheer. Ill wast thou shrouded then, 
O patient Son of God ! yet only stood'st 420 

Unshaken. Nor yet staid the terror there : 
Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, round 
Environed thee ; some howPd, some yell'd, some shriek'd, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Sat'st unappaird in calm and sinless peace ! 425 

Thus pass d the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice gray ; 
- Who with her radiant finger stilFd the roar 
Of thunder, chas'd the clouds, and laid the winds, 
And grisly spectres, which the Fiend had rais' J 430 

To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 
But now the sun with more effectual beams 
Had cheered the face of Earth, and dri^d the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds, 
Who all things now beheld more fresh and green, 435 

After a night of storm so ruinous, 
Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray, 
To gratulate the sweet return of mom. 
Nor yet, amidst this joy and brightest morn. 
Was absent, after all his mischief done, 440 

The Prince of Darkness ; glad would also seem 
Of this fair change, and to our Saviour came ; 
Yet with no new device, — they all were spent, — 
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Bather by this his last affront resolv'd, 

Desperate of better course, to vent his rage 445 

And mad despite to be so oft repell'd. 

Him walking on a sunnv hill he found, 

Back'd on the north anj west by a thick wood. 

Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape, 

And in a careless mood thus to him said : 450 

^' Fair morning yet betides thee, Son of Qod, 
After a dismal night. I heard the wrack, 
As earth and sky would mingle ; but myself 
Was distant ; and these flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of Heav'D, 455 

Or to the eafth's dark basis underneath, 
Are to the main as inconsiderable, 
And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze 
To man's less universe, and soon are gone : 
Yet, as being ofttimes noxious where they light 460 

On man, beast, plant, — ^wasteful and turbulent, — 
Like turbulences in tiie affairs of men. 
Over whose heads they roar, and seem to point, 
They oft foresignify and threaten ill. 

This tempest at this desert most was bent ; 465 

Of men at thee, for only thou here dwell'st. 
Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 
The perfect season offered with my aid 
To win thy destined seat, but wilt prolong 
All to the push of Fate, — pursue thy way 470 

Of gaining David's throne, no man knows when. 
For both the when and how is no where told? 
Thou shalt be what thou art ordain'd, no doubt ; 
For angels have proclaimed it, but concealing 
The time and means. Each act is rightliest done, 475 

Not when it must, but when it may be best : 
If thou observe not this, be sure to And, 
What I foretold thee, many a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains. 

Ere thou of Israel's sceptre get fast hold ; 480 

Whereof this ominous night, that closed thee round, — 
So many terrors, voices, prodigies,— 
May warn thee, as a sure foregoing sign." 

So talk'd he, while the Son of God went on 
And staid not, but in brief him answered thus : 485 

" Me worse than wet thou find'st not ; other harm 
Those terrors which thou speak'st of did me none : 
I never feared they could, though noising loud 
And threatening nigh : what they can do, as signs 
Betokening, or ill boding, I contemn 490 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee ; 
Who, knowing I shall reign past thy preventing. 
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Obtnid'si thy offer'd aid, that I, aooeptmg, 

At least might seem to hold all power of thee, 

AmbitionB spirit ! aad woaldst be thought my Crod ; 495 

And storm'st refus'd, thinking to terrify 

Me to thy will ! Deaist ! — ^thou art discem'd, 

And toil'st in vain, — ^nor me in vain molest" 

To wliom the Fiend, now swoln with rage, rcpli'd : 
** Then hear, O Son of David, Virgin-bom ! 500 

For Son of God to me is yet in doubt : 
Of the Messiah I had hesird foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length, 
Aimounc't by Grabriel, witii the first I knew ; 
And of the angelic song in Bethlehem field, 505 

On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour bom. 
From that time seldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youUi ; 
Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred ; 
Till at the ford of Jordam, whither all 510 

Flock'd to the Baptist, I among the rest, 
^houf h not to be baptiz'd,) by voice from Heav'n 
Heard thee pronounc't the Son of God belov'd. 
Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 
Ajid narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 515 

In what degree or meaning thou art call'd 
The Son of God, — ^which bears uo single sense. 
The Son of God I also am, or was ; 
And if I was, I am, — ^relation stands : 

AJl men are sons uf God ; yet thee I thought 520 

In some respect far higher so declarVL 
Therefore I watch'd thy footsteps from that hour, 
And followed thee still on to this waste wild ; 
Where, by all best conjectures, I collect 
Thou art to be my fatad enemy. 525 

Good reason then, if I beforehand seek 
To understand my adversary, — who 
And what he is, — ^his wisdom, power, intent ; 
By parle or composition, truce or league. 
To win him, or win from him what I can. 530 

Ajid opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, sift thee ; and confess have found thee 
Proof against all temptation, as a rock 
Of adamant, and, as a centre, firm ; 

To the utmost of mere man both wise and good, 535 

Not more ; — for honours, riches, kingdoms, ^ory 
Have been before contemn'd, and may again. 
Therefore to know what more thou art than man, 
Worth naming Son of God by voice from Heav'n, 
Another method I must now begm." ^540 

So saying, he caught him up, and, without wing 
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Of hippogrif, bore through the air sublime, 

Over tne wilderuess and oW the plaiu ; 

Till, imdenieath them, fair Jeruaalem, 

The holy city, lifted high her towers, 545 

And higher yet the glorious Temple reaiAl 

Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 

Of aJabaster, topt with golden spires. 

There, on the highest pinnacle, he set 

The Son of God ; and added thus in scorn : 550 

*' There stand, if thou wilt stand ; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skill. I to thy Father^s house 
Have brought thee, and highest placet ; — highest is best : 
Now show thy progeny ; if not to stand. 
Cast thyself down, — safely, if Son of God : 555 

For it is written, * He will give command 
Concerning thee to his angels : in their hands 
They shall up lift thee, lest at any time 
Thou chance to dash thy foot agsonst a stone.' " 

To whom thus Jesus : " Also it is written, 560 

* Tempt not the Lord thy God.* '' He said, and stood ; 
But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell. 
As when Earth's son, Antaeus, (to compare 
Small things with greatest,) in Irassa strove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, still rose, ' 565 

Beceiving from his mother Earth new strength, 
Fresh from his faU, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttl'd at length in th' air, expird and fell ; 
So, after many a foil, the Tempter proud, 
Eenewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride, 570 

Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall. 
And as that Theban monster, that propos'd 
Her riddle, and him who solVd it not devour'd ; 
That once foimd out and solVd, for grief and spite 
Cast herself headlong from th' Ismenian steep : 575 

So, struck with dread and anguish, fcU the Fiend ; 
And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought — 
Joyless triumphals of his hop't success, — 
Buin, and desperation, and dismay, 

Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 580 

So Satan fell ; — and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh. 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him soft 
From his uneasy station, and upboi*, 

As on a floating couch, through the blithe air : 586 

Then in a flow'ry valley set him down. 
On a ffreen bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine, 
Ambrosial fruits, fetched from the Tree of Life, 
And, from the Fount of Life, ambrosial drink, 590 
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That soon refresb'd him wearied, and repaired 

Wliat hunger, if aught hunger, had impaired, 

Or thirst ; and, as he fed, angelic quires 

Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 

Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 595 

" True Image of the Father ! whether throu'd 
luvthe bosom of bliss, and light of light 
Conceiving ; or, remote from Heav'n, enshrined 
In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 
Wandring the wilderness ; — ^whatever place, 600 

Habit, or state, or motion, still expressing 
The Son of God, with godlike force endued 
Against th' Attempter of thy Father's throne, 
And Thief of Paradise ! Him long of old 
Thou didst debel, and down from Heav'n cast 605 

With all his army ; now thou hast aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam, and, by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regained lost Paradise, 
And frustrated the conquest fraudulent. 
He never more henceforth will dare set foot 610 

In Paradise to tempt ; his snares are broke : 
For though that seat of earthly bliss be faird, 
A fairer Paradise is founded now 
For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou, 
A Saviour, art come down to reinstall, 615 

Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be, 
Of Tempter and temptation without fear. — 
But thou, infernal Serpent ! shalt not long 
Kule in the clouds ; like an autumnal star. 
Or lightning, thou shalt fall from Heaven, trod down 620 

Under his feet : for proof, ere this thou f eel'st 
Thy wound, — ^yet not thy last and deadliest wound, — 
By this repulse received, and hold'st in Hell 
No triumph : in all her gates Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt. Hereafter learn with awe 625 

To dread the Son of God. He, all unarm'd, 
Shall chase thee, with the terror of his voice. 
From thy demoniac holds, — possession foul, — 
Thee and thy legions. Yelling they shall fly, 
And beg to hide them in a herd of swine, 630- 

Lest he command them down into the deep, 
Bound, and to torment sent before their time. — 
Hail, Son of the Most High ! heir of both worlds ! 
Queller of Satan 1 Chi thy gl(MiouB work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind." 635 

Thus they the Son of God, our Saviour meek. 
Sung Victor, and, from heavenly feast refresh't. 
Brought on his way with joy : he, unobserved. 
Home to his mother's house private retum'd. 
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NOTES. 



ON THE MOBNIira OF OHBISrS NATIVITY. 

Thb Ode or Hymn on the MimUng of Chritt's Nativity is said, in the edition of his 
Poems which Milton published In 1645, to have been composed in 1629, when the 
author was only twenty-one yean of age, and still a student at Cambridge. Warton 
conjectures, without sufficient reason, that it was written ''as a college exerdsc;" It 
is rather to be considered as one (and the greatest) of a group of voluntary composi- 
tions belonging to this period, all of which breathe the same spirit of exalted and 
devout imagination. These are the odes Upon the Ovrewncieionf and The Pastion, 
and the verses On Time^ and At a Solemn Miuie. Milton distinctly alludes to the 
Hymn in the conclusion of his sixth Latin el^y, addressed to his friend Diodati : 

" At tu siquid agam scitabere (si modo saltern 

Esse putas tanti noscere siquid agam) 
Paciferum canimus coelesti semine regem, 

Faustaque sacratis saecula pacta libris ; 
Vagitumque Dei, et stabulantem paupere tecto 

Qui suprema sno cum patre regna colit ; 
Stelliparumque polum, modulantesque aethere turmas, 

Et subito elisos ad sua f ana Deos. 
Dona quidem dedlmus Christ! natalibus ilia. 

Ilia sub auroram lux mihi prima tulit 
Te quoque pressa manent patriis meditata cicutis ; 

Tu mihi, cui redtem, Judicis instar eris." 

Line 5. Holy sages .... sing. — ^The Messianic prophets ;e.g., Isa. vlL 14. In the earlier 
|>eriod8 of a nation's history the highest wisdom naturaUy finds expression in verse 
rather than in prose. The thinker is preeminently a poet. Comp. Spenser, Faery 
Queene, B. L, c. L, st. 9: 

** The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
AjiA poets sa^." 

Milton himself was a noble example of the wise poet. 

6. Forfeit. — The penalty of misdeeds ; lit., the misdeed itself. [Fr. forfait, forfaire; 
Lat foris, out of doors, beyond, and fado, to do ; or, more probably, the for (Oer. 
ver; Lat. per) is the same prefix as in /orgive, forget] Its meaning varies in the older 
English writers, the word being used to denote harm and wrong as well as the penalty 
of wrong-doing. The Fall had caused the *' deadly forfeit" of the souls of men. 

10. Wont — Was used. [O. Eng. toone; A.-S. gevmnian, to be accustomed, from 
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louniati, to dwelL Gomp. Get. (/etooAnen, adj. geioohnlichf from toohnen, to dwell. The 

Bubstantive "wont** is the O. Eng. toone; A.-S. vmne.] Heavens high couneilrtable, 

— The notion of the persons composing the Trinal Unit^ sitting together at a conncU- 
table is not happy, and shows how difflcnlt it is to attempt an illustration of this theo- 
logical mystery without lapsing into Trltheism. 

14i Da/rkwme houM qf moticU day, — Ciomp. Marston's collection of satires entitled 
The Scourge cf ViUanie (1698), B. III., sat. 8 : " Leaving his smoakie house qf mortall 
clay." 

15. Vein. — Metaphorically for getUus. The "poetic vein" is a common ezpreasion. 
Comp. Horace, Ars Poei., I. 400 : 

*' £go nee studinm sine divite vena 
Nee rude, quid possit, video ingenium." 
Also, Odes, XL, xviiL, 10. 

17* Strain. — A sound produced by the straining or stretching of the voice, hence a 
song or melody. [O. Fr. estraiauire; M. Fr. etreindre; Lat stringo, to press, or draw 
tight.] 

10. Team. — Here, and generally, used to denote two or more oxen or horses harnessed 
to the same vehicle, but etymologically signifying "offspring," or "family," and so 
used in A -8. From the same root as teen; A. -8. tynuM and Uman, to produce or 
beget 

21. Squadron. — Originally a square of troops. The word is from the Italian isquadronef 
squadra; Lat. qwtdrum, four-cornered], and reminds us that the Italians were the 
authors of the miUtaiy strategy of the Middle Ages. Milton's line was perhaps sug- 
gested by the " Heaven's glorious host in nimble squadrons" of Du Bartas (Sylvester's < 
translation, p. 13). 

23. Wisards. — Lit., wise men, and so used here. The root of the word is English 
[ArS. wisa, a sage], the suffix is French. Gomp. sluggard, laggard, steward, &c. In 
modem parlance it denotes a cunning conjuror, and is employed as the masculine of 
noikh [A.-S. tvicoe], though no etymological connection exists between the terms. 

24. Prevent. — Forestall [Lat praevenio, as in the phrase " prevenient grace."] 

28. Gomp. Isa. vi. 6, 7. Milton devoutly believed that the "inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth understanding " (Job xxxiL 8), and has elsewhere spoken in the same 
lofty manner. 

31. Manger. — [Fr. mangeovre, from manger; Lat. mando, to eat] 

33* DoJSrt.^To doff is lit. to do-off ; hence to take or put off. Oaudy here signifies 

"bright," but in modem usage showy or ornamented [0. Fr. gaudvr; Lat. gaudeo, to 
rejoicel A gaudy day is a festival or show day. The O. Eng. gaud is a toy, an orna- 
ment ; and the verb in Ghaucer has the same meaning: " A peire of bedes gaudid al 
with grene " {Prologue to Ccmterbury Tales, I. 159). 

36. Lusty. — Strong, or full of desire; the opposite of listless, without desire: the A.-S. 
lust, also lyst, signifying primarily, desire ; and the verbs lustan and lystan, to wish. 
Gomp. Lat voluptas, from volo; and libido, from libet 

38. Woo's. — Entreats or beseeches, as a lover would. Etymologically, the idea is that 
of bending, as in adoration [A.-S. vmh, a bending or folding]. 

44. So near. — Because Ghrist, " the Maker of the world," had now chosen to live in it 
for a time. 

45. Cease. — To cause to cease. Comp. Sx>en8er, Shepheartffs Calender {March), 1. 102 : 

" Ne wot I how to cease it." 
Shakspeare {Tiwum of Athens, Act IL, sc. 1) has : 

" Be not ceast with slight denialL" 

49. Harbinger. — Fore-ranner, or herald ; lit., one who goes before to provide a "har- 
bour "or lodging for others. The tema "harbour" is now chiefly used to denote a 
place of shelter for ships, but in O. Eng. meant any place where one might lodge, or 
rest Thus Chancer makes his host, in the Prologw to the Canterbury Tales, say : 

" I ne saugh this yeer so meiy a companye 
At oones in this herbergh as is now." 
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So Barbour iBrut,, tt, 38) : 

" And in ane toon tnk his hertry.** 

While in its primary form Herebcrga [A.-S. here^ army, and beorgoHf to protaet] it ax- 
clnsiTely meant a station where an army rested on its march. 

52. llie exquisite beanty of this itanxa is slightly marred by the poet representing 
" medc-eyed Peaee,** as " striking a nnirersal peoM through sea and land." 

53. Hilton in tliis and the following stanxa gives a finely poeiioal exinre«don to the 
Guriona drcnmstanoe, so much dwelt npon by the older theologians, tbat the Bomaii 
world enjoyed profound repose at the time when the " Prinoe of Peace " waa bom. 
The civil wars were over, and the victorious Octavian ruled with ease and dignity over 
a community ^hose passions were exhausted by long and sanguinary struggles. 

55. Oomp. ProperUui, II. xix. 44 : 

" £t vetus in templo bellica parma vacat." 

56. The " hooked chariot " is the falcaUu quadrigae of the Bomans. 

50. Avful eye. — An eye full of the fear irTiicA theyfett, not iokich they iiupired; awe- 
struck. Its opposite is awless, as in Shakspeare, King John, Act I, tc. 1 : 

" The awless lion could not wage the fight" 

00. Sovran.— [It aovrano.^ This spelling of the word we owe to the influence of the 
Italian poets on early English literature. The ordinary spelling, "sovereign," is from 
the Fr. eouverain : both the Fr. and the It. are merely forms of the Lat. mpremtu. 

64. IFbue.— Hushed, or silenced. Comp. Marlow and Nash's Dido (1594), " The 
Bontherne windes are whist ;" and Ariel's song {Tempest, Act 1 »c. 2), ** The wild waves 
whist" The word is onomatopoeic, and is the same as the imperative hist ; but the 
particular form is derived from the A.-S. hvHiestrianf to make a whispering noise. 
Gomp. the Sc whitM, be silent ; and tohish, ajrashing sound. The well-known game 
of whist, some think, is so called because of the silence and attention it requires. 

68. Birds of calm. — The halcyons, or kingfishers. According to the belief of tb» 
ancients, during the fourteen winter days when these birds were building their nests 
and breeding, the sea was calm. Hence the expression " Halcyon days ;" i.e., days of 
undisturbed and happy tranquillity. 

71. Pretions i^fhtence. — In Milton's youth, the belief in astrology as a real science 
was scarcely dead, and if its hold on the reason was only slight, its power over the 
imagination was still strong. Even yet we please our fancy with such phrases as " Ill- 
starred," *' Bom under a lucky star," Ae. That the planets exercised a precious or 
baneful influence over the fortunes of men might — in the absence of modem convic- 
tions — seem beyond doubt to those who had been taught that " the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera" (Judges v. 20). The story of the "star-led wisards" 
would also tend to perpetuate a certain vague and mystic belief in their connection 
with the destinies of the race. 

74. Lucifer — ve., the llght-bringer, or morning star. 

77. And though the shady gloom, &e. — ^This stanza bears a resemblance to one in 
Spenser's April Milton, as usual, has improved what he has borrowed. 

81. As, for " as if," is very common in our older writers, and not iincommon in 
modem poets. 

B&, Onihe lawn. — Milton uses this word in its etymological sense, of a wild plain 
surrounded by woods. Chancer spells it "launde " {The Knightes Tale, I 833) : 

" And to the launde he rydeth him ful right, 
Ther was the hert y-wont to have his flight." 

So does Shakspeare {Venus and Adonis, st. 186). It is the same word as kmd [comp. 
W. Ikm, an encloBed space], and its original meaning may still be traced in its 
modem application. 

86. Or ere. — Before. The expression is tautoIogicaL " Or " is not here used as a 
conjunction, but as a inreposltion. Gomp. "Or ever the silver cord be loosed" (Eccles. 
xiL 6). It is the same word as ere [A.-S. a^rl 

88. Than, — 0. Eng. for " then ;" A.-S. is thanne, also thonne, Comp. Ger. damn. 
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89t Mighty Pan, — Thii is a striking example of ihai curions'miztiire of Pagan and 
Christian ideas which marks the poetry of the Middle Ages. Dante calls Christ 
" Highest Joye " {Purffat, e. VI, (. 118) : 

" O sommo Gioye 
Che fosti'n terra per nos cmciflsso." 

But there is a certain appropriateness In the phrase " Mighty Pan." Pan was the god 
of shepherds, though we snsi>ect, from the nse of the adjeetiye, that the poet has blended 
In his conception tiie pastoral myth of the old Arcadian deity and the later f an^ 
(founded on a false etymology) which represented him as the god of the nniyerse. 
Comp. Par. Loit, B. IV., I 20&-268: 

*' While uniwradl Pan, 
Knit with the Qraces and the Hours in dance. 
Led on the eternal spring.** 

The name Is not derived from ^ irai', the whole, bnt probably from the same root as 
the Lai jxuco, to feed. Spenser, in his Sh^heard*a Calender {July, L 143), calls the 
sons of Jacob : 

" The brethren twelye that kept yfere 
The flockes of mif^is Pan.*' 

02. SiUy thougfUe. — Innocent thoughts. [A.-S. iaelig, happy. Comp. Ger. »eUg.'\ 

103. Cynthia's $eaL — Qynthia was a name of Artemis, who was someUmes identified 
with Selene, the moon-goddesa Her brother, Apollo, the sun-god, was called Qyn- 
thius, from Mount Qynthns, in the isle of Delos, where they were bom. 

106. To think her part wu done. — Milton seems to express in this stanza the idea 
that, with the birth of Christ, the " law of nature," proved to be insufficient for the 
guidance of man, had been superseded by the dispensation of grace. 

111. Shame-fa&t. — Now spelled " shame-faced," but the second syllable has nothing 
to do with "face." The O. £ng. is s/Utm^ost, and fast [A.-S. faaat] means strongly, 
thoroughly, or effectually, as in the phrases, "Fast asleep," "Stand fast in the liberty," 
Ac. The correct spelling is still seen in " steadfast" Comp. Ger. fett^ as in ha/nd-fuL 

116. Unexpre8$ive~i.e.f inexpressible. So Lycidaa, I. 176, "Andheaia the imex- 
pressive nuptial song ;" and Shakspeare, A$ You Like It, Act iii, sc. 2, " The fair, the 
chaste, the unexpressive she." 

119. The tone of fnominq.—' Job xxzviii. 7, " When the morning stars sang together, 
and aU the sons of God shouted for Joy." 

124. WeUring. — ^A.-S toaeUcm, to roll, or toss, or wallow. Comp. Ger. todilsem 
with the same meaning ; also walzen, to revolve, to waits ; and Lai voltUare^ (ftom 
volvo). Oozy. — A.-&. tpose, mud, or mire. 

125. Bing otU, ye eryttal spheres. — ^An allusion to the ancient doctrine of the "mosic 
of the spheres." 

128. And let yowr aUner diime, &c. — Comp. Machin's Dwnbe Knight (1G08) : 

" It was as silver as the chime of spheres." 

The doctrine of the ancients regarding Uie music of the spheres has suggested some 
exquisite lines to Shakspeare. See Merdumt of Venice, Act v., sc. 1. 

181. Nintfold harmony. — Milton's astronomy was probably derived front the De 
Sphaera of Sacro Bosoo. The seven planets known to the ancients formed each a sphere, 
the starry heaven made the eighth, and the Primum Mobile, which moved the whole, 
the ninth. In addition to these, a tenth, caUed the "watery" or "crystalline'* 
heaven, was sometimes reckoned. Milton applies the term erystol to the whole. 

132. Consort — Harmony, agreement; lU., " sharing the same lot " [Lai etm-sonil It 
is not the same word as " concert," though here, and ofttfn In our older writers, naed in 
the same sense. Concert [li concerto, Fr. concert] is from the Lai eonserete, to nnlte, 
or combine. 

136. Specked vanity.— Gomp. Horace, Odes, B. IV., v. 23, " Maonlosum nefta." 

139,140. And HeU Us^ vHU pass aioay, Aa—Comp. Virgil, Am., B, VIIL 246 : 
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" Nod Mcoa ao si qoft peniUu tI torn dehiioeM 
Inf enuM r eae r a t tedea, regna radiidAt 
Pallidft dlis inTiaa ; anperqna Immane banthmm 
Cernmtiur, trepld^iiUiiie immlBso Imnliie Maaea." 

146. Sheen. — Brightneas; from the verb "to shine.** [A.-S. seine. The adj. is todne. 
Comp. Ger. echdn, beautifuL] The picture of Mercy here given may have been tug- 
gested to Milton by the frontispiece to Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas' Triumph 
4ifFaithf where Christ at the judgment-day Lb represented as sitting on a rainbow, with 
wreatha of donds under his feet 

155. Tchaw'd. — ^The y is a relic of the A-S. paat-participle ge^ still preserved in the 
German ; but the word itself is a hybrid formation. " Chain ** is not English ; it Is tha 
Fr. thaXtUt Lat. ecUena. In his epitaph on Shakspeare, Milton prefixes the y to a pres- 
ent-participle, also from the Lat., which is doubly wrong : " IJnder a star-ypointing 
pyramid." 

150. SmotUdring clouds. —Cionda in which the consuming fire is concealed under 
thick smoke. The root of the word "smoulder" seems to be the Danish stnul^ dust 
It is allied to smother, Sc. suioor. It was formerly used as a substantive {Qcucoigne) : 

" The powder sendee hia amoke into the cruddy skies, 
The smoulder atopa our noae with atench, the fume offends our ^ea." 

160. Agaai. — Horror-struck as eU a ghost [A.-S. gaet; 8a ghaiH; Ger. geUtl 
163. Session. — [Lat sessio, from sedeo, to sit] The sitting of any Judicial court or 
assembly. Thus we have "petty sessions," and " quarter sessions ;" and, in Scotland, 
" kirk-aeaaions," " Court of Session," Ac. Here it is applied to the court of final appeal 
in the deatiniea of the human race, "the world's last aeaalon." Comp. 2 Cor. v. 2-10 : 
"For we must all appear before the judgment-aeat of Chriatk" fta 

170. Not hdlf so fa/r ccuts Ms usurped sway. — The pagan world waa believed to wor- 
ship (unwittingly) the devil and his angels, who, under the guiae of goda, had beguiled 
men and "usurped away" over their aoula and oonacienoea. See 1 ^Cor. x. 20. What 
inspired the first Christians with heroic faith, and courage, and perseverance, waa the 
conviction that they were engaged literally in a "holy strui^le " against the kingdom 
<^ Satan (not a mere inert kingdom of evil, but an aggreaaive power, fumlahed with 
ail the ainews of war). Though their foroea aeemed to be amall, in reality they wera 
great ; for the eternal power of God waa put forth on their behalf. Hence the exult- 
ing argument, " U God be for ua, who can be againat ua?" Ac Modem Chriatendom 
can but faintly realise the spiritual enthusiasm of the early Church, and the rapidity 
of its religious propagandism. 

172. SwindgU^To "swlndge " ia to beat or atrike, to whirl, brandiah, or toaa about 
Sylveater haa it in hia tranalation of Du Bartas: 

" Then often swindging with his sinewie traine." 

It is the same word "as awing" [A.-S. svringanl and is still used in Sc.: as, "The 
waters gae'd a swinge,** — i.e., the watera mahed or whirled round. 

173. The oracles are dum5, Ac — The nineteenth and twentieth atanaaa are perhapa 
the finest in the Hymn. The language of the former is aonoroua and mi^estic ; the 
latter is a model of daaaic grace and beauty. The eodeaiaatical belief that the 
oradea oeaaed at the birth of Chriat waa donbtleaa well known to Milton ; but it is not 
improbable that tiie outline of these atansaa waa anggeated to him by a note of the old 
commentator ^m Speoaer'a Pastorals in May, who copied Lavaterua'a treatiae De Lemu- 
ribne, newly tnnalated into Engliah : " About the time that our Lord auffered hia 
moat bitter paaaion, oertaine persona sayling from Italia to Pyprua, and paasing by cer- 
taiae ilea called Paxa, heard a voyce calling aloud, ' Thamua 1 Thamua 1' the pylot of 
the ahip ; who, gluing eare to the cry, waa bidden, when he came to Palodas, to tell 
that the great god Pan was dead : which he doubting to doe, yet for that when he 
came to Palodas, there waa such a calme of wind that the ship stood still in the sea 
vnmoored, he waa forced to oxy aloud that Pan waa dead : wherewithall there waa 
h^ard such piteous outcries and dreadful shrieking aa hath not been the like. By 
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which Pan, though of some be ludentood tiie gfBat SaihMiaS) whose kingdom was mi 
that time by Ghrlst conquered, and the gates of hell bn^en Tp, for at that time aU 
orcudu mreeoMd, and enchanted spirits that were wont to delude the people thence- 
forth held their peace," Ac. The same legend with minor yariations, is recorded bj 
Hakewill and Sandys, who preceded Milton. 

179. Trance.. ..apelL — A trance [Lat trans-eo] is a state in which the mind seems 
to "go beyond" the body and enter the spiritual world. A apeU [A-S. apeU, story, 
speech, discourse] is now applied to any form of words having a magical power. This 
use of the word is also Anglo-Saxon. Ck)mp. charm [Lat. carmen, a song]. The words 
of the spell were usually uttered in a low metrical chant. 

186. The parting genius. — ^The genii were the guardian spirits of men and places* 
They received the name because they were supposed to watch over human beings 
from their birth [Lat gigno, to beget]. 

189. Coneecrated earth — Places of buriaL But these were not consecrated bj the 
uicients, like our church-yards : the phrase is therefore inadmissible. 

191. Lars and LefMtres. — Lemuree was the general designation given by the Romans 
to all spirits of departed persons ; of whom the good were honoured as Lares, and the 
bad (Larvae) were feared, as ghosts or spectres still are by the superstitious. The 
Lares (called also Mattes and Penates) were divided into two classes — Lares domeMci 
and Lares pfMiei. The former were the souls of virtuous ancestors, set free from the 
realm of shades by the Acherontic rites, uid exalted to the rank of protectors of their 
descendants. They were, in short, household gods, and their worship was really s 
Worship of ancestors. The latter had a wider sphere of influence. Thus we read of 
Lares eompitaies (L. of the cross-roads). Lares vioarum (L. of the streets). Lares rurales 
(L. of the fields). Lares vicUes (L. of the highways). Lares permarini (L. of the sea). 

194. Flamens were Soman priests dedicated to the service of particular deities, 
and receiving distinguishing epithets accordingly. Thus we read of the Flamen 
Dialis, Flamen MartiaXis, Ac. The word flamen is a contraction of Jttomcn, the ftllet- 

wearer. Quaint. — The etymology of the word is almost the direct opposite of its 

meaning. It comes from the Fr. ooini, Lat eognitus, known ; yet it denotes what is 
curious or strange. It had formerly, however, the sense of neat, trim, delieaie: in 
which we seem to see the connecting link between the Latin original and the pres- 
ent signification, for neatness, order, and refinement are products of civilisation and 
knowledge. 

197. Peor and BcUUim were gods of the Phoenician and Canaanittsh natiottSu The 
former, called in Scripture (Num. xzv. 8 ; Ps. cvL 28 ; Hos. ix. 10) Baal-peor, was one 
of the BaaUm, and, probably from the circumstances ci the Mosaic narrative, ws» 
identified with Priapus by the Christian Fathers. The name of the latter (a plural 
form) may be regarded as a oomprehensive designation of all the various conceptions 
and embodiments of the supreme deity Baal. It frequently occurs in Scripture ( Jndg. 
iL 11 ; 1 Saip. viL 4 ; 1 Kings xviiL 18, dca). 

199. Thai twiee-haUer'd god of Palestine. — ^Dagon, the fish-god of the Philistine sea- 
ports (1 Sam. V. 8, 4). 

200. Mooned Ashtaroth. — The Hebrew name of the Phoenician or Syro-phoenician 
goddess Astarte. She was supposed to be the original of the Grecian Aphrodite 
(Venus) : at any rate, the worship of both exhibited the same characteristics. As Baal 
was the sun-god of the Syrians, so Astarte was the moon-goddess ; hence the epithet in 
the text, which was coined by Milton in imitation of the Latin hmatus. 

201. Heaifns q^ieen, and mother both. — Astarte, whose dignity increased with the 
extension of her wonhip, was finally represented as regina eoeli and mater dsdm. 

202. Shine. — Sheen, brightness, or light So Drummond (Sonnets) : 

" Faire Moone, who with thy cold and sUuer ^ine:** 

and Jonson (ed. 1616, p. 868) : 

" When Uke an April Iris flew her shine 
About the streets." 

203. The Libjfe ffammon. —-Ammon (the Amun of the hieroglyphic monuments) was 
the supreme Efi^ptian deity ; whom, therefore, the Greeks compared or identified with 
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their own ZbvuL Henoe the laored nuike of his tHij, Thebes (the Ko-Amnum of the 
Old Testament), was tranalated hy them Dloepolis. His worahip wm eelebrated »I1 
over Nubia and the Libyan Desert, in one of whose oases (here was a (emide of the 
god, made famous by the yisit whieh Alexander the Great paid to it 

20i. Wounded Huunmtu, — ^Thammns, the Greek Adonis (Phoen. cuImi, lord), was so 
beaatifiil that Aphrodite and Proserpine quarrelled for the possession of him. Zeus 
decreed that he should spend eight months in the upper world with Aphrodite, and 
four in the under world with Pros«rplne. Adonis being killed by a boar while hunting. 
Aphrodite, inconsolable at his loss, changed his blood into flowers. The yearly festival 
in his honour consisted of two parts — a mourning for his death, a rejoicing for his 
return to Aphrodite. See Ovid, Met, X., 708, et seq. The myth is of Phoeni- 
dan origin, and appears to symbolise the transitions of the seasons. Nature is alive 
and bright and beautiful for the greater part of the year on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean : winter has but a brief reign. 

305. SuUen Moloch. — ^Milton may have taken some of the touches in this twenty-third 
stanza from Sandys' Travels, in which occurs the following passage relating to the 
Valley of Tophet: "Wherein the Hebrews sacrificed their children to Moloch — an 
idol of brass, having the head of a calf, the rest of a kingly figure, with arms extended to 
receive the miserable sacrifice, seared to death with his burning embracements. For the 
idol was hollow within, and filled with fire. And lest their lamentable shrieks should 
sad the hearts of their parents, the priests of Moloch did deaf their ears with the con- 
tinual clangs of trumpets and cymbals." (Ed. 1615, p. 186. ) But the vivifying power of 
the poet is seen in the epithets " sullen Moloch," *' the grisly king,** and in the horrid 
vision given us of his cruel worshippers " in dismal dance about the furnace blue." 

{The hrutiOi gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 
Nor is Osvris seen. 
The " brutish gods of Nile" are so called because they were qrmbolioally exhibited 
under the forms of the lower animals. Osiris ("Many-eyed") was said to have first 
civilised the Egyptians, and afterwards to have subdued other nations by his persua- 
sive speech. His brother Typhon conspired against him, and, having by stratagem 
imprisoned him in a chest, threw him into the Nile. After many adventures, his wife 
Isis recovered the chest ; but it again fell into the hands of Typhon, who cut the body 
of his brother into pieces. Afterwards he became the judge in the Egyptian Hades, 
and fixed the final fate of human souls. It is not easy to interpret the myth of Ostris ; 
tat we are probably near the truth when we regard it ss an embodiment of the dualistio 
principle of good and evil in the universe, Osiris representing the former, and his brother 
Typhon the latter. In fact, the worship of Typhon was ultimately abandoned because 
he had come to be regarded as the Egyptian devil, the god of the waste howling wilder- 
ness, of the salt Likes, of drought, and of scorching heat Osiris was sometimes identi- 
fied with Apis, the bull-god; and is so conceived by Milton in the text, "trampling the 
unshowr'd grass with lowlngs loud." Orus or Horus and Anubis were sons of Osiris. 
The first was represented with a hawk's head ; the second, with that of a jackal, which 
the Greeks often changed into a dog's. 

215. Unshotor'd grass. — ^Rain seldom falls in I^pt, which is fertilised solely by the 
inundations of the Nile. " £gypt," says Herodotus (B. II., e^. v.), "is the gift of the 
Nfle." 

218. NougJU but profoundest Hell can be his shroud. — ^When we remember what the 
myth oi Osiris reaUy means, the absurdity of the view entertained by the early Church, 
and down through the Middle Ages, that the gods of the pagan world were devils in 
disguise, becomes very egregious. 

223. Jhuky eyn. — ^The phrase la a fine one. It means eyes that are dark, and cannot 
see. [Eyn, or e/yne (Sa, een\ is the O. Eng. plural of eye. It is a relic of the original 
plural in on, while the y 1b the softened form of the original g. Thus — A.-S. edge, an 
eye; eag-an, eyes.] 

226. Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine.— Th]A god was represented in Egyptian 
symbolism as a crocodile, a hippopotamus, and an ass ; but after he had been con- 
founded with the Greek Typhon, or Typhaon, he appeurs as a hideous dragon, married 
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to Echidna the snake-goddess, and the father of the Ghimaera» the Ck>lchiMi Dnffos, 
the E^phinx, Gerbems, and other monsters. 

283. FlMkUig $hadow$ are the "fetter'd ghosts." The ghosts are fettered beoanse, 
at the first moment the son ** pillows his ehin upon an orient wave," thej must " troop ** 
as prisoners "to the infernal jaiL" Ck>mp. Midi. NigM^s Dr., Act UL, »o. 2, wliero 
Pudk says to Oberon : 

" My fairy lord, this most be done with haste. 
For night's swift dragons cut the donds foil fast. 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all, 
That in cross-ways and floods have burial. 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon^ 
They wilfully exile themselves from light. 
And must for aye consort with black-brow'd night** 

335. TeUotD-skirted fays. — Oreen and gold are the favourite colours of the faliiea 
Fay (Fr. fie, XsL fahtm) is a name indicative, Uke many others, of the magic power of 
words. Ck>mp. apeU and charm. 

344. BrigM'hamest — ie., in bright armour. Gomp. Ex. xiii. 18, "The children 
of Israel went up harnessed out of the land of Egypt ;" and Chaucer, Knighte$ TaU, 
<. 147, 148: 

" To ransake in the oas of bodyes dede. 
Hem for to streepe of hemeya and of wede." 

The French is harnoii and Kamaia; of which only the latter is appUed to the armour 
of horseSy except in poetry. 



L'ALLEGBO. 

P&SFizsD to the first edition of Burton's Anatomie of Melaneholy Is a metrical piece 
entitled "The Author's Ahsiradt of Melancholy, or a Dialogue between Pleasure and 
Pain." It was composed about the beginning of the seventeenth century, la in the 
same measure as L' Allegro and II Penseroao, and not only in particular thoughts, 
turns of expression, and rhymes, but even in its general tone, bears a striking resem- 
blance to these two poems. No one who reads either it or the prose chapter of 
the AncOomie entitled "Exercise Bectified both of Body and Mind," can fail to 
notice that Milton has been largely indebted to his quaint and fancifully-garmlous 
predecessor. 

Line 8. Cerberus. — ^It seems strange that Milton did not avail himself of the dassie 
myth which makes Erebus (Darkness) the husband of Nox (Night). It is difficoH to 
see the appropriateness of such a paternity as is here imagined. Cerberus, the many- 
headed dog that guarded the entrance to Hades, is in no special way an embodiment 
of the gloom of the under-world ; but some think Milton had in view the ordinary 
derivation of the name, k^ fiopos^ heart-devouring. 

3. In Stygian cave forlorn. — The Styx (" The Hateful " ) was a river of Hades, round 
which it flowed seven times ; over it Charon ferried the ghosts of the dead. The 
adjective Stygian is used here for " hateful" Comp. Par. Lost, B. II., I. 677 : 

" AbborrM Styx, the flood of deadly hate." 

4. *Monggt horrid ahapes, and ahrieka, and sights unholy. — A vivid picture of the 
aspect of the under-world as it seemed to Milton, whose classic conceptions of mlseiy 
and evil are always darkened by the sombre hues of a Puritan faith. 



^ 
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A. UneotUh oeH— Comp. 2%e VaUant WOakman (1615, Ad ir., §e. 6) : "BMraht <mi 
Uie tmeauih eeU of thy abode." The word uncouth now meane '* awkward," bat orlgiD« 
alljr ligiilfied " nnknowiL'' Here it haa the Intezmedlate aeue of "wild " or " etraoga. " 
It ia the Anglo-Saxon vneudih {un, not, and eiMtt^ known, from eimium, to know; aUMo, 
to be *bls — hence the modem could), 8a unco. Ck>mik Ohanoer (Prologue to Canter; 
bury Talee, L 14} : 

"To feme halwea, oouthc in sondry londes." 

Cudih, " known," is the same word aa the Scotch eoulhie, " kind, agreeable,"~i.e.. be- 
having, not like a stranger, bnt like a friend ; and kith [A.-S. cucUAa], ae in the ex- 
preaaion " Kith and kin ;" tit., fiienda or acquaintances, and relaUrea. 

9. Ae ragged ae thy lodee. — Comp. laa. it 21 : " The tope of the ragged rocka." It ia 
a faronrite adjectiye with our older writers aa applied to rocka. *' Bugged " ia now the 
more commcm expreaaion. The meaning ia almoat identical, bat the words hare a 
different origin. Bagged ia from the A.-S. hracod (what ia torn); "mgged," from 
rouf^ [A.-S. hruh, ox ruA, hairy, ronghl Wedgewood diapntea this, however. 

10. Dark Cimmerian deeert. — Oimmerian darkneaa (Cimmeriae ten^trae) waa anciently 
prover fa iaL The Oimmeriana were anppaeed in Homer'a time to inhabit a region of 
perpetual darkneaa " beyond the ocean atream." The word is thought by aome to be 
connected with glimmer and gloom, 

11. Fair and free. — ^In the metrical romanoea theae are common epitheta for a lady. 
Free does not mean loose, bnt rather eai^ and affable, the opposite of awkward and 
reatrained. 

12. Ydeffd. — Called. LA. -8. eleopian and elypian, also elepanf to aay, name, Ac] 
Comp. Chancer'a Prologue to Cantefimry TaUt^ t' 121 : 

" And ache was dept Madame Eglentyne." 

From the same root aa dyp-ian comea the word (Mpe, well known to Scottiah achool- 
bojB as the deaignation of that worthleaa creature, the talebearer. The flrat ayllable 

of "etojp-trap" haa the aame origin: it ia just traahytalk. Euphrotyne — (The 

Mirthful). The " two aiater Gracea more" (L 16} were Aglaia /Brightneaa) and Thalia 
(Bloom}. Milton first makes them the offspring of Love (Venus) and Wine (Bacchus^ ; 
but then his pure fancy suggeata a leaa aenaual origin for Euphroayne. She ia the 
daughter of the Dawn (Aurora) and of the fresh morning Breeae (Zephyr), bom in 
the merry month of May, on a bed of yioleta and " fresh-blown rosea waaht in dew." 

17. Ae eome eager eing. — See Hymn on the Nativity, note to 2. 5. 

20. A-Maying. — The phraae points to an English rather than to a classic custom ; 
though the Bomans, too, had their Floralia at this aeason. The picture which the old 
writers give us of all ranks — from the Court down to the humblest vUlagera — going out 
on the morning of the first of May to gather flowera and hawthom-blosaom with which 
to decorate their houses, forms one of the aweeteat aspects of old English life. What- 
ever may have been the general wretchedneaa of a peaaant'a condition in thoee daya, he 
showed a capacity for simple and picturesque holiday-making which hia better-fed 
descendants have lost The hawthorn-blossom was called the " May," and the expe- 
dition to the neighbouring woods a " going a-Maying." It was an image of everything 
bright, and innocent, and happy. Coleridge, in his verses on Youth and Age, makes 
exquisite use of the phrase : 

" Verse, a breeae 'mid blossoms straying. 
Where Hope dung feeding Uke a bee — 
Both were mine : Life went e^Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young. 
When I was young ! Ah, woeful when i 
Ah, for the change 'twixt now and then ! " 

22. And/reeh-blownroeee vjatht in dew.— Comp. Shakspeare, Taming qfthe Shrew, 
Act ii., ee. 1 : 
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" She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed toith dew." 

34. BuaBOtn, hlUhe, and debonair. — As a picture of a blooming, gay, and happy 
nymph, the epithets are faultless. The first two were favoarites of the poets. Comp. 
PeriUa, Prince of Tyre, Act i, «c. 1: "So buxom, blithe, and full of face." A con- 
temporary of Milton, writing about the same time, has, curiously, the whole three 
(Randolph's AriUippus, first printed in 1636) : 

"A bowl of wine is wonderous boon cheer 
To make one blithe, buxome, amd deboneer.** 

But somehow the words that are so fine in Milton look insipid here, from the use to 
which they are put. Buxom now means " stout " or ** strong ; " in Milton's time it 
meant "gay " or " lively." But its primary and etymological signification is " pliant," 
"flexible," "elastic" [A.-S. bocsum, from bugan, to bend]. Da)onair [Fr. debon air 
— lit., well-mannered] has the sense of "gracious" or "courteous," with perhaps the 
added element of gentleness. 

27. Quipe and cranks. — A quip is a smart Joke, flaroured with satire. A crank is a 
lively or humorous turn, fitted to puxzle or embarrass : tit , a crank is but a winding, 
twisting, or crookedness. Compare : *' To shew us the ways of the Lord, straight and 
faithful as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions" {Prose Works, L, 165). 

28. Wreathed smiles are smiles that twist the featurea — Wreathe [A.-S. wrethiani is 
but a form of toriihe [A-S. writhan], though the latter verb is exclusively uaed to 
denote the contortiohs of pain. The original of this line is probably a stanxa in the 
A natomie qf Melancholy : 

" With becks and nods he first beganne 
To try the wenches miade ; 
With becks and nods and smiies againe. 
An answer did he finde." 

29. Hebe. — The goddess of Youth, daughter of Zeus and Hera, wife of Hercules, and 
cup-bearer in Olympus until that office was conferred on Oanymede. Blooming health, 
even more than beauty, is her leadiag characteristic. 

QQ o4 ( Come, and trip it, as ye go, 
* ' \Onthe light fantastic toe. 
Comp. Shakspeare, where Ariel says to Prospero, in reference to his power over the 
spirits {Tempest, Act iv., sc. 1): 

"Before you can say. Come, and go. 
And breathe twice, and cry, So, so ; 
Each one, tripping on his toe. 
Will be here with mop and mowe." 

Also Comus {I 113, 144) : 

" Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round." 

Though trip [Du. trippen; Ger. trippeln, to dance] now conveys the sense of gay or 
mirthful motion, it formerly signified any kind of dancing motion, whether light or 
serious. Comp. Shakspeare, Henry VIII., Act iv., sc. 2: "The Vision. Enter, 
soUmrdy tripping one after another, six personages." 

36. The m&untain nymph, sweet Liberty. — Liberty is called a mountain nymph, not 
because mountaineers are lovers of liberty, but rather because Milton was thinking of 
" the fleet Oreads sporting visibly" on the sunny slopes of Grecian hills. 

38. Crew. — [A.-S. oructtTi, a crowd or company.] Except when we speak of a ship's 
crefw, this word now convejrs a bad impression. Not so, however, in the text Crew is 
radically the same word as " crowd," " curd," " curdle,"— the root denoting a mass, or 
lump. 

40. Unreproved pleasures— i.e., pleasures that are not subject to reproof ; blameless. 
43. Startle the dull night— Comp. Shakspeare, King Henry V., Act iv. : Chorus, 
"Piercing the night's dull ear." 
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44. Dappltd dawn. — Shakspeam to rtill finer, Mwsk Ado fUxnid Noihing, Act v., 
ae. 3: 

*' And look ! the geotle day 
Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of gray." 

Dapple, " to mark with spots,** to a diminutiye from dab. 

4iB. At my window bid good^morrow. — ^It to L'Allegro who bids the birds good-morrow. 
More frequently the old poets represent the converse, as in Sylrester's Du Bartcu (p. 
70, ed. 1621) ^ " But cheerful birds chirping him sweet good-morrows." 

48. Twitted eglantine here denotes the honeysuckle, or the dog-rose. 

51. And to the ataek, or fKe ba/m door. — ^A atads to simply "what to staked or fixed 
upright," and to applicable to other things than a heap of hay or com. Thus we can 
speak of stacks (ie., piles) of wood, chimney stacks. A bom to properly a place for 
barley. [The A.-S. is bere-em, a place for here or barley ; contracted bem.] 

55. Some hoar hill; — i.e., a hill, as it were, gray with years. But as hoar [A.-S. har] 
to allied to hair [A.-S. haerX it to possible that the adjective may carry with it some 
faint sense of shaggy, or woody. 

59. Eastern gate. — Oomp. Milton's Latin poem. In Quintum Kovembris, I. 133: 

" lam rosea Eoas pandens Tithonia porfoA." 
So Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, B. L, s. ▼. (p. 87, ed. 1616) : 

" But when the mome doth looke 
Out of the eastern gates." 

00. State. — Stately progress. * 

62. IH9M.— Arrayed. [A.-S. dihtan, to -prepare, to arrange. Comp. the Qer. dich- 
ten, to compose, to make poetry ; and the Sc. dieht, to clean, or wipe.] 

86. Mower. — From A.-S. nutwan, to cut down. Comp. Sc. maw. Deriratives are 
math, mead, and meadow. 

67. And every shepherd tells his tale. — From the context we infer that Milton here 
meant either lore-tale or story ; as in Surrey's sonnet on Spring: • 

"The turtle to her make hath told her tale;** 

or in hto fine descriptive poem. Of the Restless State qfthe Lover : 

" Then lovers walk and tell their tale. 
Both of their bliss and of their bale." 

Some, however, would make it refer to the numbering of the shepherd's flock. CSomp. 
Dryden's Virgil, Bucol. III., I S3 : 

'* And once she takes the tale of all my lambs." 

Browne's Shepheard's Pipe, Egl. v. (ed. 1614) : 

" When the shepbeards from the fold 
All their bleating chai^res told.** 

Also, Ex. V. 8 : " And the tale of the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye shall 
lay upon them." Etymologically both words are the same, the A.-S. tal meaning both 
a " story" and a "reckoning." Hence the verbs taliant to reckon, and teUan, to teU. 

68. The hawthorn, — Lit., the "hedge-thorn." [A.-S. ?iaga, hedge, and thorn. Oomp. 
Oer. hagedom.} The name indicates the use to which the bush or tree to put 

60. Straight nUne eye hath caught new pleasures. — Critics have Justly praised the 
suddenness of the transition in the aspect of the landscape effected by this line. 

71. Rttsset lawns, and fallows gray. — Russet [Ft, rousae; Lat rvssus} to a reddish- 
brown colour, and could only be applied to lawn in its older meaning. See note to I. 85 
in the Hymn on the Nativity. Fallows [A. -&. fealo, yellow. Comp. Oer. falb; Lat. 
paUid^us, and fulvous] are fields that have been ploughed, so that the light-brown or 
yellowtoh-gray earth to exposed, but that have not been sown. 

75. Pted.— Variegated in colour. [Fr. pie ; Lat. pica, a magpie, or daw.] Almost 
every poet has used thto adjective. 

77. Towers and battlements it sees, &c.— Thto, says Warton, was the great mansion- 
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hoiue In Milton's mtIj days, before the old-fasUoned ajrchitecture had glyen way to 
modem arts and improvements. Tnrrets and battlements were conspicnons marks of 
the numerous new buildings of the reign of King Henry VIII., and of some rathtf 
more ancient, many of which yet remained in their original state, unchanged and un< 
decayed. 

79. Lies. — Dwells. Oomp. Spenser, Faery Qtieene, £. I., c. x., <t. 46: 

" And eke a Uttle hermitage thereby. 
Wherein an aged holy man did lie. 
That day and night said his devotioa" 

Also the ballad of CKevy Chaee : 

" These tydings to Erie Douglas came. 
In Scotland where he lay." 

This use of the word is still retained in the phrases " to lie before a town," "to lie in 
Jail," Ac. 

80. Cynosure. — The oonsteUation of the Little Bear, of which the principal star is the 
Pole-star. It is here metaphorically applied to a lady whose beauty attracts all eyes, 
as all the other stars circle round the pole, looking towards it, as it were. See Comus, 
note to I 841, 842. 

83. Corydon cmd 77iyr«i«. — The names of shepherds in the Idylls of Theocritus and 
VirgiL 

85. Meseee are different kinds of food, and were so called because they were "sent," 
or served-up at table. [Fr. mia; Lat. miamm, what is sent] Among sailors a "mess- 
mate" is one who dines at the same table with another. A " mesa-room" is the room 
where the ofKcers of a garrison dine. 

87. Her bower, — i.e., her apartment. [A.-S. bur, a chamber] The old ballads 
have made us familiar with this use of the word, — e.g.. The Childe of EUe (Percy's 
Reliquee) : 

" The boye he tripped, the boye he ranne, 
He neither stint ne stayd 
Untill he came to fair Emmeline's howre. 
Whan kneeling downe he saj^." 

A lady's female attendants were called her " bower-maidens." The word is the A.-S. 
bur, a dwelling, or a chamber. The Sc. Z>yre, a house for cattle, is a special application 
of the same term. 

90. Houycock. — The conical pile of hay is so called because it is "cocked" or set vp 
in the field. 

91. Secure delight is delight free of care {»i'n€-cu,ra\ not safe delight Comp. Shak- 
speare, Hamlet, Act i., sc 6 : 

" Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole." 

And Jonson formally notes the distinction in his Epode: 

"Man may securely sin, but safely never." 

92. Hamlets. — Hamlet, a petty village, is a diminutive of the A.-S. ham (our home) a 
farm, dwelling, or town. The spiAlllng ham is still preserved in tlie names SoaUUimpton, 
Northampton, Notting/utni, Oldham, Ae. 

94. Bebecks. — The rebeck was a musical instrument, something like a fiddle or a 
guitar. The word seems to be derived, through the Fr. rebeque and rebeibe, from the 
Arabic rebeb, a musical instrument with two strings, played on l^ a bow. Shakspeaie 
{Rotneo and Juliet, Act iv., se. 6) calls a fiddler "Hugh Bebeck." 

100. The spicy nut-brown ale. — The composition of this "delectable beverage," as 
Warton caUs it, was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples* It was 
called lamb's^uHMl 

102. Faery Afa5.— The Elisabethan literature is full of references to this lady, the 
origin of whose name Is uncertain, but whu in course of time usurped the tiiKOne of 
Titania. In Ben Jonson's Satyr (1806), Mab is described in the same style as in the 
text: 
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" This is Mab, the migtress fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy 

She that pinches eoontry wenches, 
If they rob not dean their bmches." 

Bat Shakspeare, in his Borneo and JtUiet (Act i.. Be. 4), giyes a picture of the queen in 
a strain of most ddicate fantasy. Mercatio says : 

"O then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. 
^ She is the fairies' midwife ; and she oomea 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the f <nre-flnger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinness' legs; 

The coyer, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

Her traces, of the smallest spider's web; 

Her collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams : 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lash, of film : 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lasy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out o' mind the fairies' coach-makers." 

Junkets [It. gvuncaia; from the Lat. Juneue, a rush] are any kinds of rustic dainties, 
but especially new cheese; which was so called because it was brought to market on 
fresh rushes. The verb " to junket," means " to feast." 

103 104 i ^^ ^"^^ pincht and puWd, iSie sed; 
' ' I And he, by/riar^ lantern led. 
The " she" and "he" of these lines are the rustic story-tellers of the assembled com- 
pany. In the phrase " friar's lantern " the poet undoubtedly alludes to Jack-a-Lantem^ 
though he has obviously confounded him with another goblin, the Friar Rush, who 
haunted houses, not fields ; and who is the Briider Bausch of the Qermans, and the 
Eiroder Buus of the Danes. Milton was probably misled by a fancied connection be- 
tween rtuh and ru^i-light; whereas the name is obviously given from the noise which 
the goblin made. It is not yet satisfactorily ascertained what is the cause of that 
Iwminous appearance sometimes seen in marshy lands and church-yards, and which has 
long been known to the learned as iffnisfatuus ("fooUsh fire"), but to which the 
superstitious have given the names of Jocib-a- Lantern, WiU-o'-the-Wiap, and (in Scot- 
land) Spunkie, believing it due to the agency of evil spirits attempting to lure the 
traveller to his destruction. 

105. Drudging goblin. — Robin Goodfellow, the KneefU Buprechi (" servant Robin") of 
Germany, and the brovmie of Scotland. In the reign of Elisabeth his existence was so 
widely credited that we are told he was " famosed in every old wives' chronicle for his 
mad merrye prankes." The following passage from Shakspeare's Mids. Nighft Dr., 
Ad ii., sc I, will illustrate the text : 

" Either I mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow : are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skims milk, and sometimes labours in the quern 
And bootless makes the breathless housewife chum ; 
And sometimes makes the drink to bear no barm ; 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck." 

The name goblin [Fr. gobelin; Ger. kobold, also ibobalein] is of doubtful origin. The 
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derivation from Ghtbdline ia ridiciiloiUL Wedgewood suggests Uie Welsh cMyH, a, 
knocker (from cabio, to knock), and states that the OardJganshire miners believe, or 
recently belieyed, in certain invisible mine-knockers ; and that in Germany the kobold 
is the herg-geiit (mine-spirit), or berg-miSnfuhen (mine-dwarf). Shakspeare uses the 
word in a serions sense, BaniUt, Act i., se. 4 : 

" Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned.'* 

And Milton applies it to his "monsterona" personification of Death, Par. Lost, B. IL, 
2.688: 

*' To whom the goblin, fall of wrath, replied." 

110. The lubhar fiend. — Luhbar means a clumsy, heavy, lasy-looking fellow. It is a 
lengthened form of the word " lob," or *' loby," the etymology of which is uncertain. 
Comp. Shakspeare {Midt. Night's Dr., Act iL, se. 1) addressing Bobin Goodfellow: 
" Thou lob of spirits." Also Piers the Plowman, spMking of lazy hermits [Prologue, 
I. 65) : 

"Grete lobyes and longe, that loth were to swynke." 

113. Crop-full. — Stomach-fulL Comp. Ger. hrop; Sc. erap; as in the proverb used 
of a greedy or gluttonous person, *'He has a crap for a' corns," — i. e., "He has a 
stomach for every kind of food." 

117. Then. — IMb word is occasionally used in the poem to mark a transition of scene, 
as well as a point of time. Comp. {. 45, 100, and 13L 

120. In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold. — The word vjeeds [A.-S. waed], though 
now used to denote mourning-apparel only (as "widow's weeds"), literally means any 
kind of clothing. In the text it obviously refers to festal garments. Compi Shak- 
speare, Jhxnlus and Cressida, Act iii., sc. 3 : 

"To see great Hector in his weeds of peace." 

The high triumphs are tournaments, as one may see from the lines that follow ; but 
Milton was no doubt thinking also of the festal pomps that gave a splendour to the 
court life of Elisabeth and James. Comp., in illustration of this double signification, 
Samson Agonistes, 2. 1311, 1312: 

" This day to Dagon is a solemn feast. 
With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Coronation, Act ii., sc 1 : 

" Let other princes boast their gaudy tilting 
And mockery of battles, but our triumph 
Is celebrated with true noble valour." 

Marlow, Edtoard II., {Act L, sc. 4), where the king says to Pembroke : 

" In solemn triumphs and in public shows, 
Pembroke shall bear the sword before the king." 

Spenser {Faery Queene, B. lY., e. zL, sf. 12), in his description of the "great banquet 
of the watry gods," where Triton blows his " trompet shrill," — 

" For goodlie triumph and great jollyment." 
Shakspeare, Mids, Kight*s Dr., Act i., sc. 1 : 

" But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, with triumph, and witii revelling." 

Also King Henry VI., Part III, Act v., sc. 7: 

" And now what rests, but that we spend the time 
With stately triumphs, mirthful* comic shows. 
Such as be^t the pleasures of the court ?" 

132. Rain inflnenee. — Comp. note on I. 71 of the Hymn on the Naiivity. 
126. In saffron robe, with taper clear. — Jonson, in his Hymenal, or the Solemnities 
qf Masque and Barriers ai a Marria^je, has the following stage-direction: "On the 
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other hand entered Hymen, the god of marriage, in a saffron-colonred robe, hii under* 
vestnree white, hie sockes yellow, a yellow yeile of silke on his left arme, hli head 
crowned with roses and mai^oram, in his right hand a ion^" Ellxabethan poets fur- 
nish numberless proofs that this was the reoognixed costume of the deity. 

127. Pomp.. ..revelry. — By pomp [Gr. itc/avw, to send, as it were, under an escort] 
the Greeka meant a solemn and splendid procession ; and this is the sense in which the 
word is here used. Bevelry [O. Fr. reveUr; Lat rebeUare^ to rebel] strictly means riotous 
or turbulent amusement, bat has here a technical signification, denoting " sports of 
dauncing, masking, comedies, tragedies, and such like, used in the king's house, the 
housee of court, or of other great personsges" (Miruheu). The " Master of the Rerelt" 
was an of&cer in the royal household. 

128. Mcidc and antique po^Mmtry.— The mask, or masque, appears to hare originated 
in the practice of introducing, in solemn or festive processions, men wearing masks, 
who represented either imaginary or allegorical personages. At first it was simply an 
" acted pageant," as in the well-known progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; but gradually it 
expanded into a regular dramatic entertainment, and in the hands of men like Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson attained a high d^ree of literary beauty. Jonson's masques were 
represented at oourt, and were greatly relished. The.taste for this kind of amusement 
died away in the reign of Charles I. i nevertheless, to the time of that monarch belongs 
the finest masque, and one of the most splendid poems ever written — the Comus of 
Milton. The '* antique pageant," it will thus be seen, is simply the mask at a certain 
stage of its deyelopment. 

132. Jonson'e learned aock. — Jonson was the best scholar, in the strict sense of the 
word, among the Elizabethan dramatists. The aock [Lat wccu8\ was a light low-heeled 
shoe, worn in ancient times by the actors of comedy. Milton properly makes his " lover 
of mirth" celebrate the merits of the comic rather than the tragic drama. 

133. Stoeetett Shakeepea/r. — This phrase has given rise to much superfluous criticism. 
The adjective had not in Milton's time the soft, effeminate associations it has now 
acquired. Moreover, it is here used in reference to Shakspeare as a writer of comedies: 
and if it were possible to sum up in a single epithet the infinite charm of his " fancy," 
felt in Ae Ton Like It, the Merchant of Venice^ Much Ado about Notfiing, drc, where 
romance, and wit, and sentiment, and the most natural grace are deliciously inter- 
fused, the epithet in the text would perhaps be the simplest and most comprehensive. 

135. Eating cares, — Comp. Horace, ** Mordaces sollieitudinee** {Odea, I., xvilL, 4). 

136. Lydian aire. — The Lydian measure was the most tender of the three ancient 
modes of music. The two others were named the Dorian and the Phrygian. 

137. Married to immortal veree. — Milton has the same beautiful idea in his poem, A t 
a Solemn Mtuic : 

'* Sphere-bom harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds." 

Comp. Tennyson's Princess: 

" TUl at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music xmto noble words." 

139. A winding bout — A hovi [A-S. tmgan, to bend] is a bend or twist In its 
secondary sense, of a "trial," an "attempt," it is still used. We speak of a bout at 
fencing. 

141. Wanion heed and giddy cunning. — Notice the " curious felicity " of the language. 
The art is disguised under a seeming recklessness of spirit. Cunning. — The exiled poet 
who wrote Psalm 1S7 was doubtless thinking of his skill as a harper when he sang : 
" If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning." 

146-150. The poetic hyperbole in these lines is in Milton's best style, rich, chaste, 
and classic The son of Apollo himself is stirred for a moment from his golden dreams 
in Elysium ; and even the grim monarch of the shades — had Orpheus been able to pour 
forth "notes" of such "linked sweetness long drawn out" — would have uncondition- 
ally allowed Eurydice to revisit the light of heaven. 
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lane 3. Brood.. ..brad. — ^A brood tA.-S. br6d\ is sisuply what is bred [A.-S. brSdan, 
to noiuiflh, keep wann]; heaoe *'blrd'' [A.-S. bridl Clomp. 6er. brut, the q;>awii oif 
fish, or progeny of birds, inseets, (Sec. 

3. Bestead. — Lit., stand hy (=be). Avail, stand in gooi tteadiX.S. ttede, place or 
position! " The dry fish was so new and good, as it did very greatly bestead us in the 
whole course of onr ▼ayage" {Dr/ake). Bst 4ie usual weaning of the word is "situated," 
" placed." Comp. Chaucer {The Man o/LavKS Tale, {. 651) .: 

** And swiehe a colour in his face fiath had 
Then AiigiitaB know him that was a» beatad.** 

Drayton {Ecloffue, IIL } : 

" Why ly'st thou here, wSuist we are JUl bested, 
J'oul idle swain?" 

5. The Ifnagei^ in this and the next fiye lines has a close 'TesemtlaRce to that in the 
description oi tb<e Cfive of Sleep (Sylvester's Du BaHcts, p. 316, ed. 1621)^ We find there 
** Morpheus," with his *' fantJMstic swarms of hovering dreaqis," which are compared to 
the ** annumbered moats which in the sun do- play." But Chaucer, if anyone, is surely 
entitled to the ownership oi tlae simile : comp., " As thick -as. motes in the sonite-beem" 
( fVife of Bath's Tale, I 868). 

10. FidkU penjsionere. — The word pensioners was used in the poetry of the Elisabethan 
period to denote attendants, or retinue. This arose from the circumstance that the 
queen had established under that name a band of qiilitary courtiers, comiprfsing some 
of the handsomest and tallest young men of the best families. They set the fashion in 
dress and amusements. HJence the point of Dame Quickly's remark : " And yet there 
has been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners" {Merry Wives of Windsor, Act. ii., so. 2). 
Few williail to remember Shakspeare's line {Mids. Night's Dr., Ad. ii., so. 1): 

"The cowslips tall her pensi^nerjS be." 

12. Dlitmset Melancholy. — Th^re is a remarkable resemblance "between the picture 
which Milton gives of the " Goddess, sage and holy,'* and Albert Dmrer's Mdancholia. 
It is possible that the poet may havo seen the design of the Qerman artist. 

14. To hit. — We now si^y " to strike ;" i.e.,:to affect or influence. Comp. Shakspeare 
(Antony (urui Cleopatra, Act ii., sc fi) : 

" AjBtrange invisible perfume hits the sense." 

16. (yerlaid with blocfc. —^Darkened in visage — not veil94.)li black. 

18. Prince Memnon's sister. — tThis lady was not known to 'the ancients, but is men- 
tioned by Dictys Creten$is. The i beauty, of Prince Alemnon is celdiirated by Homer 
(Od., XI.,,1. 522} : 

" KtXvov 6t} Ka}kXurrw iBov fkera TAeixvova Blov : '* 



and his sister's mwy therefore be presumed. Memnon was (according to one tradition 
or myth> prince of the Ethiopians, and led a host of 10,000 men to the support of the 

TrojaniE(;against the Ghreeks. He was slain in single combat by Achilles. Beseem, in 

the samf» line, means "«eem fit for," or " become." 

19-21«.— 2^f t^io/n'd Ethiop queen, && — -The allusion is to Cassiopeia, wife of Oe- 
pheus, ki^g of Aethiopia, and mother of Andrcnneda. It was not her own beauty of 
which she boasted, however, but her daughter's. Both were "starred," — Le., plaoed 

among the constellations after death. Their potoers, — i.e., their divinity. The 

sea nymphs considered it an insult to their divine nature for a mortal to boast herself 
above them in beauty. 

23, 24. Milton is happy in his invention of a parentage for Melancholy. She Is the 
child of Solitude and Purity. This is in harmony with i. 81: " Come, pensive nun, de- 
vout and pure." Comp. Collins, Ode to the Passions: "Pale Melancholy sits retired." 
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Warton, howerer, fancies that " bright-hair'd Vests," goddess of the eternal fire, is 
meant to typify GeninsL — Although the epithet Mliiary applied to Saturn is only 
meant to indicate his disposition (from his name we have the word " saturnine"), and 
has no reference to his forlorn condition after his overthrow (as yet "there was no 
fear of Jove "), readers of Keats will be reminded of the superb opening of Hyperion: 

" Deep in the shady sadness of a rale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom. 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 
Sat gray-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone." 

29. Woody Ida. — A range of hiUs in Asia Minor overlooking the plain of Troy. The 
word seems to denote a " wooded hill," but the epithet is Homeric {II., XXI., 449) : 

31. Nun is here need to denote a pious recluse ; one who is " devout and pure," and 
who loves retirement. The etymology of the name is doubtful, but it is thought to be 
from a Coptic word signifying " virgin." It occurs [Lat. nonna] as far back as the time 
of Jerome. The It. nonna means a "grandmother," nuns being originally elderly 
females. 

32. Devvure. — Probably the Fr. des moeurs (of good manners, modest). Other deri- 
vations are suggested, but they are far-fetched. Gomp. Chaucer {La Belie Dame tana 
Merd) : 

** Whanne this lady had herde all this laqgage, 
Scbe gave answere ful softe and demurely;** 

Spenser {Fa^ery Queene, £. IL, e. L, st. 6) : 

"His oounfeuance demure and temperate." 

Also Udal: "After that Gabriel had al thys sayed, the maiden made answer in fowe 
wordes, but wordes of suche sorte as mighte be a witnesse of exceeding great demure- 
ness in hir, coupled with passing great afBaunce and zele towardes God." 

The word has scarcely retained the pure sense which it originally had ; it is now 
rather applied to one who makes a show of gravity than to one who is really modest. 

33. Grain. — Shade or colour. It is from the Lat. granum {lit., a seed), the name 
given to a variety of dyes prepared from an insect of the genus Cocctu, that is found in 
the oaks on the Mediterranean coasts. 

35. Saible stole of Cipres lawn. — The stole is here a veil or hood. Comp. Spenser 
{Faery (Queene, B. 1., c. i., at. 4) : 

"But the same did hide 
Under a vele that wimpled was full low, 
And over all a blacke stole she did throw." 

Cipres lavm was a thin transparent texture of fine linen. Comp. Shakspeare, Tufe{fth 
Night, Act. ui., sc 1, where Olivia says: 

" A Cyprus, not a bosom, 
Hides my poor heart." 

The same play furnishes another illustration. Act iL sc 4 : 

" Come away, come away, Death, 
And in sad Cypress let me be laid." 

Winter's Tale, Act. iv., «c. 8 : 

"Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow." 

Also Drummond'siSonneif (ed. 1616, p. 1) : 

" While Cynthia in purest Cypress clad. 
The Latmian shepherd in a trance descries.*' 

36. Decemi. — [Lat. decens, comely, becoming.] 
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37. Keep thy vsmted Hate. — This certainly reminds nsof Jonaon's line in his exquisite 
Hymn to Diana {Cynthia's Revels, Act v., ac G): 

" Seated in thy silrer chaire, 
State in toorUed manner keep.** 

The phrase " to keep state" was, however, common. 

38. Oait. — Lit., manner of going. It is merely a different spelling and application of 
gate, a place for going through. The O. Eng. algaie means "all ways." Comp. 
Chaucer's description of the Matmciple, Prologue, Canterbury Tales : 

"Algaie he wayted so in his acate." 

The use of gate in the sense of way is preserved in the Scotch dialect of English. Comp. 
Bums : 

" I gaed a waefu gate yestreen, 
A gate I fear I'll dearly rue." 

39. Commercing. — Holding intercourse. This is a classical n8ag& Cicero speaks of 
commerce "with the Muses" {Tusc., V., 23, 66), and "with Virtue" {De Seneet., 
XII., 42) ; and Livy of a eommerciitm sermonis (V. 15), an intercourse between two 
nations who understand each other's language. The word was in vogue in Milton's 
time, but is now almost obsolete. 

40. Rapt. — Snatched, or carried off into ecstasy. [Lat raptus.} So in Comus, I 794: 

" Kindle my rapt spirits 

* To such a flame of sacred vehemence." 

Never was still, devout enthusiasm, more beautifully portrayed than in lines 89 and 40. 

41. Passion stiU. — The silent rapture of the souL 

44. As fast — i.e., as firmly. See Hymn on thtNaiivity, note on I. 111. 

46-48. In these verses Milton gives expression to a cardinal doctrine of his poetic 
creed. None can hold communion with the gods, or hear the Muses sing around the 
throne of Deity, save those who are purged from the grossness of a sensual life. This, 
at least, is a Puritanism that needs no censure. 

55. Hist along — i.e., come stealing along, crying "Hist" For the etymology, see 
note on 2. 64 of the Hymn on the Naiivity. 

56. Philomel. — The nightingale. The Greek myth of the metamorphosis of Philo- 
mela, daughter of Fanrlion, king of Attica, into the nightingale is well known. See 
Ovid {Met. VI., 413), and Virgil {Ec. VI., 78-81). 

58. Sm/>othing the rugged brow of night — This bold and beautiful image re&ppean 
in Comus, I. 261 : 

" At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smll'd." 

59. Cynthia. — See note to 1. 103 of the Hymn on the Nativity. Dragon yoke. — This 

image also occurs in one of the Latin poems {In Ob. Proas. EL, L 67): 

" Vidi triformem (deam) dum coercebat suos 
Fraenis dra^ones aureis." 

62. Most musical, most melancholy. — It is natural tha.t Tl Penseroso should so describe 
the music of the nightingale (the " night-singer ") ; but Coleridge has made an eloquent 
(if fanciful) protest against the idea of its song being melancholy : 

" ' Most musical, most melancholy ' bird ! — 
A melancholy bird ! Oh, idle thought ! 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 
But some night-wandering man, whose heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor wretch ! filled all things with himself, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow), he, and such as he, 
First named these notes a melancholy strain." 
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67, 68. The application of vandHng is Horation {Sat., I., viii , 21): " Vaga 
luaa;" and Virg^ilian {Aen.,Lf 742} : "Errantem lunam ;" but there it perhaps some 
incongruity in the epithet "wandring" and the act of "riding" here predicated of 

the moon. Noon [Lat. nona, the ninth hour of the day, or three o'clock in the 

afternoon, when the Bomans took their principal meal] Ib generally used by ns to 
denote the middle of the day. Metaphorically it Ib also applied to the highest point of 
reputation, prosperity, Ac. Sandys' Paraphrase on Joh, ed. 1648, pb 84 : 

" When men are from their noon of glory thrown.** 

73. Plai, modem plot, is still preserved in " pUUtorm.** It denotes a piece of level 
groond, and is the same word AsJUit. Ck>mp. Ger. plait; Gr. irAaivs. The word is per- 
haps onomatopoeic, and intended to represent the fall of something on the ground. 
Comp. Chaucer, Reman de la Rose, where L'Amant is shot by the god of Love : 

*' Whenne I was hnrte thus in stounde, 
I f elle down pkUte unto the grounde ; '* 

also Piers the Plowmanf Pomus V. , 2. 63 : 

" Peronelle proude-herte, platte hir to the erthe." 

74. Curfew. — [Fr. couvre-feu, cover up the fire ; so kerchief, from couvre-ch^, cover the 
head.] It is said that the Iforman conquerors caused the church-bells to be rung at 
eight o'clock, as a warning to their English serfs to put out their fires, either to diminish 
the risk of conflagration, or to prevent the hatching of conspiracies by night - 

75. Over some wide-watered shore. — The scene here is not a sea-coast ; it is an inland 
picture of level meads, such as Tennyson describes in The Gardener's Daxbghter: 

" A league of grass washed by a slow, broad stream.** 

76. Sullen roar. — The word roa/r [A.-S. rarian; Sc. rair] formerly denoted any shrill 
or strong sound. Thus Chaucer, in the Nonne Prest his Tale, apeaking of " chaunte- 
cler/* 2. 68, says : 

"And whan that Pertelot thus herd him rore.** 

78. Still, removed place — i.e., a quiet, sequestered spot Removed, in the sense of 
remote, is common in Elizabethan English. Comp. Shakspeare {Measure for MeoMire, 
Act. L, se, 4) : 

" How I have ever loved the life rcwowd.'* 
Shaksi>eare, Hamlet, Act i., sc. 4 : 

" Look with what a courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground." 

Prologue to Comus : 

" With distant worlds and strange removed climes." 

83. The bellman* s drowsy charm. — The epithet drowsy would perhaps not have been 
used by Milton if the pious superstition had not been beginning to lose its power. 
There are many allusions in our literature to the old practice of the bellman blessing 
the houses as he cried the night-hours ; e.g., Chaucer, {Melleres Tale) : > 

*' I crouche thee from elves and from wightes ; 
Therewith the night-spel sayd he anon rightes 
On the foure halves of the hous aboute. 
And on the threswold of the dore withoute : 
Lord Jesu Crist and Seynte Benedight 
Blesse this hous from everie wikkede wight" 

Also Herrick in his poem onthe Bellman : 

" From noise of scare-fires rest ye free. 
From murder, Benedidte / 
From all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 
Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye while ye sleep ! *' 
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88, 89. Thrice-great Hermes. — Thrice-great is a translation of the surname (Tpio-fie. 
yurroc) of the Egyptian god Thoth, whom the Greeks identified with Hermes or Mer- 
ctuy. To him was attributed the composition, or rather the inspiration, of all the 
religious and philosophical literature of Egypt. That certain writings embodying 
native Egyptian lore did once exist is undoubted, but the so-called " Hermetic Books " 
are manifestly fabrications of the Neo-Platonists, who wished to establish for their 
mystical speculations an antiquity more venerable than Ohristianity could boast 
The name was appropriated by the alchemists and astrologers of the Middle Ages, who 

delighted to speak of their works as ** Hermetic writings." ^To unsphere the spirit 

of Plato, is to draw it from the sphere assigned to it after the dissolution of the body. 
But the language is here metaphorical, and simply signifies communion with the spirit 
of the philosopher through the study of his writings. In the Phaedo, Socrates discusses 
in his last hours — 

" What vast regions hold 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 

Her mansion in this fleshly nook ;" 

but the "daemons that are found in fire, air, flood, or under'^round," are a product of 
mediaeval speculation, which was a curious jumble of Platonism, School divinity, and 
Christian superstitioa In the Spanish Mandeuile qf Myra^des (Lond. : 1618. Disc HL 
p. 126) we have the following: "There are sixe kinds of ^spirits between heaven and 
hell. The first, who are those that remained in the highest region of the ayre, he calleth 
the angels of fire, because they are neere vnto that region, and perchance within it. The 
second is from the middle region of the ayre douneward towards the earth. The third, 
on the earth itselfe. The fourth, in the waters. The fifth, in the caues or hollow 
vautes of the earth," &c. 

95. Consent. — Here used in a technical astrological sense. 

97. " L' Allegro " delights himself with the " heart-easing " comedies of Jonson and 
Shakspeare, but "II Penseroso" desires the nobler joys of "gorgeous Tragedy in 
scepter'd pall " The lines that follow explain why Ovid gives Tragedy a sceptre {Amores, 
III., 1., 13). In ancient Greece the misfortunes of heroic or kingly personages were held 
to be her true province ; and so Milton, in his Tra^dioie on Education, speaks of " Attic 
Tragedies of stateliest and most regal argument" The epithet "goi^eous " probably 
refers to the rich robes worn by the actors in their impersonations of royalty. 

The dismal horrors of the Oedipean legend, handled by Euripides and Sophocles, are 
alluded to under " Thebes. " " Pelops' line " contains an allusion to the trilogy of Aesdiy- 
lus on the murder of Agamemnon, a descendant of the mythic hero who conquered the 
peninsula of Southern Greece, and gave it bis name. " The tale of Troy " is not the 
Homeric story, but the particular episodes which have been made the subject of dra- 
matic treatment, as in the JJaa and Philoctetes of Sophocles and the Hecuba and Andro- 
mache of Euripides. 

102. Buskin'd sta^e. — The tragic actor wore a biLskin, or high-heeled shoe. [Fr. hrosse- 
quin; Low Lat. hyrsa, leather; Gr. ^vpo-a.] The classic Latin term is cothumtu, but Mil- 
ton's word was that used by the Elizabethans. So in the Return from PamoMus (1006) : 

" Marlowe was happy in his buskin'd Muse." 

104. Musa,eus. — A Greek poet of the mythic period, said to have been a son and pupil 
of Orpheus. He was believed to be the author of a large quantity of the religious verse 
that, at an early age, made its appearance in Greece in connection with the ceremonies 
of the national worship — as hymns, oracles, purificatory verses, a theogony, Ac. 

105-108. Milton is fond of the Orphic myth, which is, in truth, one of the most 
pathetic stories ever conceived by the tender fancy of a poet. He alludes to it in 
L' Allegro, but the passage in the text is in a higher strain. What could be finer than 

" Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek." 

' * \ The story of Canibuscan bold. 
Chaucer. The Squyer's Tale, which promised to be one of the most dazsling and roman- 
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tic fictions in yene, has been left not even ''half told," m Milton says, Irat scarcely 
be^nn. We have only an announcement of the wonders to be performed, not the 
performances themselyesL Chaufiei intokded to flniah the poem, as the dodng lines 
show: 

" PiiBt wil I telle yon of Gambynskan, 
That in his time many a citie wan : 
And after wil I speke of Algarsif , 
How that he wan Theodora to his wif ; 
For whom f nl of te in grete peril he was, 
Ne had he ben holpen l^ the hots of bras: 
And after wil I speke ot Oamballo» 
That fought in lystes with the brethem too 
Fw Canaoe, ere that he mote hire winne,. 
And ther I lefte, I mA agayn beginne." 



116. The allusion is to Spenser's Faery Queene, as may be seen from the context. 
The term " bard " here applied to that poet is not inappropriate, for he slogs the praise 
of illustrious heroes in his " sage and solemn " epic of CSirlstian chivalry ; and, accord- 
ing to Festus {Diet. Etynk), Bardiu, Oallioi eeuUator appellatur qui vvrorum fortium 
laudaoawU. 

118. Twmeya (or tournaments). — |Fr. towmoi and toumolment; Lat tormo, to turn 
in a lathe.] The favourite amusement of knights In the Middle Ages was so called 

because of the frequent wheeling of chargers la the lists. Trophies [the correct form 

would be tropees; Or. Tpdmuov; from rpowq, a turning] are the memorials of an uiemy'a 
fiigMf which the Greeks " hung " on posts or frames. 

119. Forests, and enchantments drear. — Perhaps an allusion to the ** enchanted 
forest " in Tasso*s Gerusalemme Liberata; but indeed the romances of diivalry are 
thick-strewn with such. 

120. Where more is meant than meets the ear. — This is usually quoted as if it referred 
to the hidden mysteries of the forests, whereas it is an allusion to the allegorical mean- 
ing of the "sage and solemn" tales of the ''great bards." The expression occurs in 
Seneca (JE^p., 114} : "In quibus plus intelllgendum est quam audiendum.'* 

122. CivU-suited Mom. — Civil-suited means " sober-hued.'* Mom is to come, not 
decked out in the glittering colour of a cloudless sunrise, but " kerchiefd in a comely 
cloud," or ushered in with still rains. Shakspeare has used the same imagery in ad- 
dressing Night (Romeo cmd Juliet, Act Ul., sc. 4) : 

" Ck)me» civU Night, 
Thou sober<suited matron, all in black." 

MalvoUo {Twelfth Night, Act. ilL, sc. 4} is " sad and civil*' 

123. Trickt and frounc't. — Trickt means dressed out. Sandys in bis T^vels (1615, 
p. 66), speaking of a Turkish bride^ says : "They tricke her in her richest ornaments." 
It is the same word as the Sc. trig, neatly dressed. Frounc't, extravagantly curled, or 
plaited. Spenser thus describes the " lordes and ladies " in attendance on the Queen of 
Pride {Faery Queens, B. I, c. iv., sL 14) : 

. " Some/roMTice their curled haire in courtly guise. 
Some prancke their ruffes." 

The word is from the Fr. /ro7ieer-—lit., to wrinkle the brow [Lat. /rons] ; then to plait 
or curl generally. The same root is seen in ' ' frown " [Fr. frogntrl 

134. AUie boy. — Cephalus, grandson of Oscrops king of Attica, waa beloved by EXJs, 
the goddess of the dawn, whose passion for mortal youths is further illustrated in the 
myths of Orion and Tithonus. 

130. Minute drops. — Not small drops, but such as drop at brief intervals, as It were 
minute after minute. (So "minute guns," " minute bells.") The " still," i.e., the soft, 
shower, falling gently after the wind has gone down, is now over, and only the leaves 
make a faint rustle under the slow drip from cottage roofs. 

134. Svimxn. — ^As his name implies, a woodland god of the old Latins, and a 
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protector of the herds that pastured amidst the "brown shadows" of the forest 
wastes. 

135. Monumental oak. — ^The monuments in churches were often made of oarred oak. 
and II PeTiseroso naturally thinks of the most solemn use to which this wood was put. 

137. Nympha. — The Dryads, or " oakrnymphs," who might well be "daunted" at 
the sound of the " rude axe/' because they perished with the trees in which they dwelt. 

140. Pro/aner. — Somewhat profane. A. Latinism. 

141. Oari^. — Dazzling, or " flaring. " The O. £ng. grore, to stare, is probably from 
the Fr. ga/rer, to beware, to take heed of. Another form is gaure and gawre, which 
we find in Chaucer {Tke Man a/Lawea TaU) : 

"Doun fro the cartel cometh many a wight 
To gawren on this schip and on Ck)n8taimce-*' 

147-150. The meaning of these lines is n,ot very clear, but the simplest interpretation 
seems to be : " Let some strange mysterious dream stir the wings of dewy-feather'd 
Sleep (!«., give consciousness to my c^eep), by displaying to my inward vision a succes- 
sion of vivid images.'' Both Warton and Newton, it seems to us, have failed in their 
attempt to explain this passage. 

152. Above, about , or underruBoih. — Milton was perhi^xs thinking of the machineries 
of the masques, which included devices for the mysterious production of music both 
from the earth and the air. Comp. Shakspeare's ArUony and Cleopaira, Act iv., sc. 8 : 

" [Music qf hautboys under the stage. 
See. Sold. Peace ! what noise ? 
First Sold. List, list ! Music i' the air. 
Tfiird Sold. Under the earth." 

156. Studious cloister's pale. — ^A paU [A.-S. pal; Lat. pa^us, a stake] is an endosore, 
as in the phrase, " Within the pale of the Church." The " English paU*' in Ireland 

was that part of the country within the safe-guard of English law or authority. 

Studious cloister. — Shakspeare has the "studious university" (2Vx> Oentlemen qf 
Verona, Act L, sc. 3). A cloister [Lat. dau^trum, a pl^ce closed in] commonly denotes 
a monastery, but here, perhaps, a church or cathedral. 

157. High-enUHnoed. — '' Lofty-vaulted," or arched So Comus, I 1016 ; " The bow'd 
welkin," 

158. Massy proof. — Able to sustai9 the superincumbent weight. 

159. Storied. — Painted with stories, or histories taken from Scripture. Chaucer in 

his Legende of CleopaMe has, " And this is storial, sothe it is no fable" {t 128). 

Dight here means " ornamented." See L* Allegro, note to 2. 62. 

168. Hermitage. — The older form of hermit is eremite, from Or. cf>7fio$, a solitude or 
desert. 

170. SpeU^—l^.'S. spelian, read, or tell, or "teach."] 

173y 174. Years should bring not only the philosophic mind, as Wordsworth idngs, 
but that " sage and solemn " thought which Milton believed akin to inspiration. 
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This matchless poem, like its predecessors L'AUegro and II Penseroso, is a striking 
illustration of that peculiarity of Milton's genius to which we have already made 
reference, vit., the free appropriation and transfcnrmation into nobler forms of the con- 
ceptions and imagery of other writers. This is not vulgar plagiarism. He never trans- 
plants a flower but it gains in beauty and fragrance. Whatever he touches is turned 
to gold. Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, represented as a masque at court in 1688, has 
furnished him with many hints ; but there are two works in particular of which he 
appears to have availed himself with royal freedom. These axe The Old Wive^ TaU of 
George Peele, one of the three notable dramatists who preceded Shakspeare, and a 
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Latin poem, entitled Comiw, by Henri dn Pny, ProfeMor of Eloqaenoe at Lonratn, 
published in 1608, and republished at Oxford in 16S4. The former piece exhibits, among 
other curious parallels, two brothers wandering in quest of a sister imprisoned by an 
enchuiter, who has been instructed in sorcery by his mother ; the answer of Echo to 
the invocation of their sister's name ; the drinking of the magic potion by the lady, 
and her consequent loss of reason and memory for a time ; her rescue by the help of a 
good " spirit ; " with the incident <3i the glass wrested from the hand and dashed on the 
ground. 

The Latin poem by the accomplished Dutchman (Du Puy was a native of Gelderland) 
contains many ideas and expressions which Milton has turned to his own use with ad- 
mirable skill ; but Professor Masson is right in his opinion that, after all, the English 
poet has produced an essentially original work — a work that, in spirit, doctrine, and 
diction, stands far above the semi-prosaic mediocrities from which it sprung. 

lone 1. Threshold — "entrance" — is literally "a piece of wood for threshing on." 
As the primitive mode of threshing was by the treading of cattle, the name was applied 
to the wooden bar under the door on which men trode when entering a house. The 
0. Eng. form is ihrtmoold, A.-S. Hvreacmaldt from thAreaoan, to thresh, and weaid (hence 
"wold ;" «omp. Ger. wa2d), a wood. 

3. Jnjpfter'd — In II Penseroso the spirit of Plato was to be unsphered. See note to 
{. 88 of that poem. 

4. In such a region Homer seats the gods. Gomp. Od., YI. 42 : 

" *O0i ^00*1 tfcwv tSot a<r^aAcv aUl 
*Eftficvat. O&r' eoftiioun rw&crxrvnu ovtc iror' Ofififxp 
Acvercu, ovrextoy emiriAvaTat. oAAa fnaX' aXfipmi 
neirrarai ave^Aoc, Acvki) 6*' ciriJeSpo/xci' aiyAi)." 

Cbmp. also Lucretius (£. lU., I 18} and Virgil {B. VI.. 2. 640). 

6. Low-thougMed care. — Comp. Pope's £tot«a, I 2d8 ; *' Divine oblivion of lou>- 
Hwwghted care.** 

7. Pestered in this pinfold here. — Pfsster'd is commonly rendered "crowded" [It. 
pestct, a crowd], but its ordinary meaning of " worried," or " annoyed " [Lat pestis, a 
plague], is more in humony with the context. The bright afirlal spirits who enjoy the 
serene peace of heaven know nothing of the irritating vexations of mortals striving " to 
keep up a frail and feverish being." 

The comparison of Earth to a nairow pinfold is fine. A pinfold was so called be- 
cause cattle found straying were seised and confined there, the owner being obliged to 
give a "pledge " to make good the damage before they were released. The A.-S. of 
" pin " is pund (comp. Qer. p/and, Dutch pand, a pledge). 

9. ViHv£ giv€$. — The spirit of Milton's poetry is always Christian, but in his earlier 
productions especially, the phraseology of his ethics is derived from the ancient philo- 
sophy. The "servants of virtue, who sit on sainted seats amidst the gods," are the 
symbolic elden of the Book of Bevelation (iv. 4) presented to us in a classic guise. 

13. T?uU golden key, &a— Comp. Lycidas, I 110, 111. 

14. Pope bad doubtless this line in view when speaking of Virtue in one of his Satires: 

" Her priestess muse forbid3 the good to die. 
And opes the temple of Eternity." 

16. Pure ambrosial weeds. — The Greeks applied the epithet ambrosial to whatever 
belonged to the gods. Ifilton's phrase is a translation of the afifipoatoi ireirAoc of Homer 
(12. , v., 838). The word radically signifies " immortal " [a pjiv., and fiporoi, reappearing 
in Lat. mors; Ger. mMrd; Eng. murder; the root being the Sansc. mri, to die] ; but it 
gradually acquired the vaguer and more poetic meaning of " heavenly," or divinely 
beautiful 

17. Mould — The earth. [A.-S. molde, Sc. moot, Ger. mull — dust; lU., what is 
ground down ; from the same root as Eng. miU, or Lat. molo.] This use of "mould," 
still preserved in poetry, was general in Old English, e.g.. Piers the PUmman {Pom. II., 
{. 18G): 

" Of many manner man that on this malde libbeth." 
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19. Eb^ng stream. — A stream that ebbs and flows ; that is, visibly subject to tidal 
influences. 

20. High <md nether Jove. — After the.overthrow of Saturn, the government of the nni- 
verse became tripartite: Zeus ruling in Heaven; Pluto ("the nether Jove*' — Zcvc 
KaraxBovtoi^ /L, ZX., 457) in Uades ; and Neptune in the World of Waters. 

21-23. The cmnpaiison of islands studding the bosom of the deep to gems was never 
so finely expressed as here. Comp. Shakspeare iBieh(»rd II., Act ii., sc 1) : 

'* This precious stone set in the silver seiu" 

Collins (Ode t» Litevty) : 

" And see, like gems, her laughing train. 
The little isles on every side.** 

Scott (AfoniMon, c IV., 2L 141-143) : 

*' The gallant Firth the eye might note. 
Whose islands on its bosom float 
Like emeralds chased in gold." 

24. 7Vi^Mtory 0od& — The Tritons, and other diii iMinor«a of the sea. 

25. Sef9eraL — Separate. This use of the word was once common. Oompi Pope 
{Essay <m Oriticwm, I 66) : 

" Each might his several province well command 
Would all but stoop to what they understand." 

29. Qmtrters. — Lit., *' divides into four parts;" but here the sense is nearly the same 
as in the phrase " to quarter a regiment on a town." It means assigns, or distributes. 

30. All this tract thatfironts the falling sun. — Wales, of which Lord Bridge water, the 
"noble peer" menticmed in the following line» became president in 163a 

31. JlfidbZe. — Mucb. iA..-&.micel9kJiAmycel.\ The form in CSiancer varies. We have 
" moche," " mochel," and " mochil;" but Spenser uses ** m|(dde." Fiers Gu Plowman, 
of course, comes nearest to the A.-S. form [Pom. T., {. 477 ) : 

" But for thi vtvykel mercy, mitigacioun I biseche." 

Comp. Sc. ineSI^, midUe, and more frequently mudOe. 

33. Proud in arms. — Oomp. Virgil {Aen., L, 21); "Belloque si^ibum." ^The 

old and haugihty nation is the Welsh, or Kymry, descended from the original inhabit* 
ants of the island. By haugfUy, Milton perhaps meaos fleiy, of *' hic^ '^ spirits. 

34. Ntwstiimprineefy lore. — ^The Egerton family wore connected with myaXty by msr- 
riage. Frances Stanley, the wife of the Earl of Qridg«water (before whom Comus was 
presented), was the great-granddaughtor of Eleanor, Ooonteta of Cltffbrd, whose mother 
(first married to the King of France, and afterward* to tike Puke of Suffolk) was a 
sister of Henry YIIL 

37. Perpteai^. — ^Entangled. [Lat. per and plech, to twist or twine.] 

38. Comp. Petrardi's sonnet composed as he passed through the forest of Ardennes : 

** tTn solitario orrore 
lyombrosa selva mai tanto me piacqne " — 

where, however, the sentiment is exactly the opposite of Milton's. 

39. Forlorn here perhaps retains its primary meaning of 'Uosi" [A.-S. forloren, from 
forledsan. Comp. Ger. verZoreii.] 

41. Sovran. — See Hymn on ihe Nativity, note to I. 60i. 

43, 44. It is possible that the peculiar turn which Milton here gives to his language 
was suggested by the canto of Horace {Odes, £. III., i, 2) : 

" Favete Unguis ; oarmina non prius 
Audita." 

46. In JuiU or bower.— Theae two words are often oon|oined in the metrical romances, 
of which Spenser and Milton were both students in their youth. Comp. Spenser 
{Astrophel, I 28) : 

'* Merily masking both in howre and tuiU. ** 
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Also, Colin CUnU't came Home againe, I. 726 : 

" And puTchaoe highest rowme in bovore or haU.** 

For the meaning and etymology of " bower," see L* Allegro, note on I 87. 

48. Jfter the Tuscan mariners [had been] tran^orm'd. — The last of the mythic ex- 
ploits of Bacchus was his transformation into dolphins of the Tyrrhenian pirates, who 
wonld have sold him into slavery. See Ovid (Met, III., 670). 

49. Listed. — Pleased. See Hymn on the NaiivUy, note on I. 36. 

50. Circe's island. — Aeaea, originally off the coast of Latlnm, but afterwards joined 
to the mainland, and forming the promontoxy of Ciroeii The island fnmished the 
sorceress with a surname, and hence magic arts and charms were called by the Bomans 
Aeaeae artes, and Aeaea earmina. 

51-53. This was the fate of the companions of Ulysses ; but that subtle chief him- 
self outwitted the sorceress by the help of Hermes. See Od., X., 135-335. 

54. Clustering lodes. — Ancient art represents Bacchus with grape clusters or ivy- 
berries intertwined among his hair. 

55. Blithe is the very word to describe the Greek Bacchus (A(oia)<ro«), who was not 
the god of intemperance, if we may so speak, but of heart-easing mirth and youthful 
jollity. Silenus was the drunkard and sot. 

58. And Comus nam'd. — The name is not original In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
a " Comus *' figures, who is a kinsman and messenger of the Furies ; but there is little 
resemblance between the wild blood-drinker of the Greek tragedian and the cruel volup- 
tuary of Milton. Ben Jonson's "ComnB" {Masque, 1619), is a mere "god of cheer;" 
while Dekker in his GuWs Horn-Book invokes "Comus" as the " Qarke of Gluttonies 
Kitchen." 

59. Frolic — Joyous. [Comp. Get. frohlich; Du. vrolijk.'i The word has now become 
a substantive, the adjectival form be^g "frolicsome." Comp. L' Allegro, I. 18. 

60. Celtic and Iberian fields. — France and Spain. 

61. Omirums — i.e., full of wondrous and inauspicious portents ; because in its "thick 
shelter of black shades" lives the sorcerer who " excels his mother at her mighty art." 
Ominous has now always the meaning of "bad omen;" but originally it meant 
indifferently foreboding good or evil ; and we still speak of good as well as bad omens. 
"Omen," according to Varro, is a contraction of osm^n — "Quod ex ore primum 
elutmn est ; " but its origin is more probably to be found in the Sansc. om, a mystic ex- 
pression, denoting a solemn affirmation< — i.e., on the part of the gojls. 

65. Orient liquor. — Comus came from the East to this " tract that fronts the falling 
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66. Drouth, for "thirst," is now retained only in the Scotch dialect of English. It Ib 
the same word as "drought," meaning " dryness." The A.-S. is drugoth, from drigan, 
to dry. 

71. Ovmee. — The Leopcerdtu uncia of zoologists. 

75. In Plutarch's Dialogue of GriUtu some of the oompanions of Ulysses refuse to be 
restored by Circe to human form ; but for another reason than that which Milton here 
attributes to the victims- of Comus. The poet had perhaps in view the condition of the 
lotos-eaters described by Plato in the Eighth Book of the RBjnihlic. 

79. AdoerUrous glade. — A glade in which adventures are to be met with. The poet 
is thinking of the forests of romance, and of their "enchantments drear, where more is 
meant than meets the ear." 

80. The simile is one of faultless beauty ; it is repeated {Par. Lost, B, IV., 1. 555). It 
is found also in Homer {II., IT., 75), in Shakspeare {Venus and Adonis, st. 186), and 
in other writers, but Milton has surpassed Ihem all in melodious beauty of expression. 

83. Iris* woof. — The colours of the rainbow. Comp. Pax^. Lost, B. XI., (. 244 : " Iris 
had dipt the woof." 

84. SvKiin. — The A.-S. siodn (servant or herdsman) is perhaps derived from sivinean, 
to work ; and in that case its primary significance would be a " labourer," and equivalent 
to the Sc. swanJeie, in Miss Elliot's fine version of the Flowers of ^le Forest: 

" At e'en, in the gloamin', nae swankies are roamin', 
'Bout stacks wi' the lasses at bogle to play." 
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86. Smooth-dittied song.— One that Is smoothly-indited or composed. [Lat. indieo.'l 
The poet here compliments his friend Henry Lawes, the musician, who acted the part of 
the "attendant spirit." 

88-91. The meaning of these lines Ib : " Nor is he less faithful than skilful ; and from 
his office of watcher upon the hills, he Ib most likely to be nearest at hand to render 
assistance on this occasion." 

92. Viewless — i.e., invisible. Comp. Ode on Vie PasaUm, st, 8 : 

"Or should I thence, hurried on viewless wing." 

Also Shakspeare {Measure far Measure, Act iii., «c. 1} : 

" To be imprisoned in the ifiewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world." 

93. The star that bids the shepherd fold. — The evening star. Oomp. Collins {Ode to 
Evening) : " Thy folding star arising shows his paly circlet" Shakspeare (Afecwure/or 
Measure, Act iv., sc 2) calls the morning star " the unfolding star." 

96. Allay [Lat ad and law'] here means to cool the heat — i.e., of the " glowing axle," 
which is plunged (like hot iron) into the "steep Atlantic stream." Juvenal {Sa^. XIV., 
280) poetically speaks of a hissing sound following the descent of the sun into the sea : 

" Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem." 

97. Stream. — Homer's "ocean-stream " {II., XIV. 245) was a real thing to the old bard, 
for he believed that a great river flowed round about the earth ; but Milton's " Atlantic 
stream" is merely a poetic phrase. 

98. Slope Sun. — The sun that has slipped or fallen down. 

105. Rosy twine, — Wreaths of roses. Twine [A.-S. twinan, to make tun, or double] 
is now used as a substantive only, to denote a cord composed of two or more threads 
twisted together, but in Milton's time it was otherwise. C!omp. Dryden {Secret Love, 
Act iii, sc. 1) : 

" And Destiny, that sees them so divine. 
Spins all their fortunes in a silken twine.** 

110. Saws [A.-S. sa4jan\ are " sayings," things that are told, either l^endary [as the 
Ger. sagen] or proverbial [as the Eng. sauisl The justice (according to Jacques, As 
You Like It, Act U., sc. 7) is 

" Full of wise saws and modem instances ; " 

So Chaucer [Knightes Tale, I. 668, 660) : 

" Ful litel woot Arcite of his felawe. 
That was so neih to herken of his «aioe." 

112. Quire, the old spelling of " choir," is from the Fr. choeur; It. coro ; Lat chortu; 
Or. X'^po^' IJdal speaks of the song " the quier of the heauenly souldiera did syng ; " 
and Shakspeare's lines are familiar {Men^uint qf Venice, Act v., sc. 1) : 

" There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st. 
But in its motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins." 

115. Sounds (according to the common derivation) are those parts of the sea where 
the bottom is easily reached by the sounding-line : but the word does not come from 
Lat sonus ; accordhig to Dies, it is from sub and undo. Orimm, however, suggests, 
with much greater probability, that it is connected with the verb "to swim ;" that It 
is in fact the A. -Si sund, a swimming, and properly denotes a narrow channel which 
one may swim over. 

116. The ** wavering morrice of the moon^t seas" is one of those phrases that fix 
themselves for ever in the memory. The morrice (i.e., " Moorish") dance is said tu 
have been introduced into England from Spain in the time of Edward III. 

117. Shelves are flat ledges of rock. 

118. Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. — There is no real distinction in 
Milton's usage between " fairies " and " elves," but the words come to us from different 
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laDgnAges. The former is ftrom a Laiin [fatumlf the latter trom a Teatonic sonroe 
[A.-S. ae^; Oer. elfe]. In Spenser's Fa£ry Qv,eene, the Bed-Cross Knight is called 

Indifferently a "Fairy Champion" and an " Elfin Knight." Pert [Lai peritus, 

skilled] here means " active " or "nimble ; " dapper [Dn. dapper; Ger. tapfer, braTeX 
'* neat " or " spruce." 

120. Daisies: — The A.-S. of daisy is daeges edge {*' the eye of day") ; — as Chancer in his 
Legende of Ooode Women {Prologue} says : 

" The dayes ye, or elles the ye of daye." 

121. Wakes [A.-S. wa^cce, watches or vigils, from iwiec-can, to watch. Comp. Ger. 
toadU, from wachen] were originally pious commemorations of hallowed events, snch 
as the consecration of a church ; or of sacred seasons, as the eve of a saint's day ; bat 
gradually degenerated into festivities that were not at all pious. The orgies that some- 
times accompany an " Irish walce " are well known. 

127. Ihm. — Dark. The word is probably the Welsh dwn. Comp. Gael don. The 
A.-S. dun is most likely a borrowed term, unless it has some connection with the Ger. 
dunkel. 

129. Dark veiVd Cotytto. — Cotyo or Cotytto, a Thraclan divinity, whose festival was 
celebrated with licentious revelry by night Her worship was introduced into Greece, 
and took firm root in the sensual city of Corinth. Milton makes her " dark veil'd," as 
if she were ashamed to show her face ; and the companion of Hecate, who ruled the 
demons of Hell, and taught the arts of sorcery to her worshippers. 

131. Dra>gon womb. — The word dragon is here used poetically for "hideous" or 
"horrible." 

132. Spets.— Spits. This spelling was in use among the Elixabethana It is found in 
Spenser, Drayton, Sylvester, &c 

136. ITiy vou/'d priests. — According to Juvenal {Sat. II., I 91), the priests of Cotytto 
were called Baptae. 

138. The conception of dawn as the blabbing eastern scout is very happy, but 
Shakspeare has anticipated Milton in his use of the epithet "blabbing." Comp. 
Henry FT., PaH II., Act iv., sc. 1 : 

" The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful da7.** 

139. Nice mom.— Hurd praises the choice of the word nice, which he interprets as 

meaning both curious and squeamish. It is the Fr. nice; Lat. nescius, " ignorant." 

Indian steep. — Indian is used poetically for "eastern," and steep either for "deep," 
or more probably for the acclivity of the sky. Comp. {. 97. 

140. Loophole. — Lit , a peep-hole. The first syllable seems to contain the same root as 
the Dutch luipen, to peep or lurk. 

141. Comp. Spenser, Brit. Ida, c. II. , st. Si 

"The thicke-lockt boughs shut out the tell-tale sunne. 
For Venus hated his all-blabbing light." 

Descry. — Describe. A Si)enserian use of the word. Comp. Faery Queene, B. IL I. 4, 
It. 37: 

" He soone approched, panting, breathlesse, whot. 
And all so soyld, that none could him descry." 

144. Comp. L' Allegro, I. 34. The round is a circular dance in which the dancers 
"knit hands." 

145, 146. Comus instinctively recognizes the difference between the " chaste foot- 
ing" of the unknown who is approaching and the "tipsy dancd and Jollity" of his 
revellers. 

147. Shrouds. — Coverts or hiding-places. Comp. Hymn on the Nativity, I. 218 : 

" Nought but profoundest Hell can be his shroud.'* 

The A.-S. is scrud, clothing. Brakes are thickets, e8i)ecially of fern ; hence the Gael. 

bra^iken; but others prefer the etymology of "broken ground" covered with tangled 
brushwood. 
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161. WUy fraim. — Canning raares. This nae of trains [Fr. trainer; Lai trahd} is 
nanal in the older poets {Faery Queene, B. II., cL, sL 4): 

"With cunning traynts him to entrap nnwares." 

So Chaucer in his Story of Thebes: 

" Men of armes all the nighte walking 
On the walles hy biddyng of the king. 
Lest there were traine or treason." 

152. As fair a herd—i.e.» of rictlms of his " charms" and " wUj trains." The alln- 
sion is to their transformation into animals. 

154. The spells are daxding because the7 " cheat the eye with blear illusion.'* The 
phrase spunffy air reminds ns of Shakspeaie's ** sfungy south " in CymbelvM ; and Is 
here used with great felicity, as Indicating the power of the air to retain the spells 
that are "hurled" into it. 

157. Qvaint — See Hymn on the Nativity, note on I. 194. 

161. Oloeing. — Flattering, or deceitful The A. -8. glesing (from glesan, to explain) 
contains the same root as the 6r. ykutrmujLa, a gloss or interpretation of a text, from 
yXinrira, the tongue. Comp. Spenser {Faery Qneene, B. UL, c tUL, st. 14) : 

"For he coulde well his glozing speaches frame." 

162. Spenser has used the same striking metaphor {Faery Queene, B. IIL, c. x., «f. 6} : 

" With commune 8i>eeche 
He courted her, yet hayted eyerie worde." 

168. Easy-hearted man. — Comus in L 160-164 describes his usual method of deceiving, 
and therefore uses the masculine, " man," as the more co mp rehensive term. 

165. Magic dust.— In 1. 154 Milton originally wrote ** powdered spells ; " afterwards be 
altered the adjective to " daxsling," but forgot (apparentiy) to correct this allaaion in 
his first expression. 

167. 2%tVi(— frugality, la the substantive from " thrive " [IsL fhrifa, to be careful]. 

Gear — "business," 1b the A.-S. gearma, preparation (the adjective gearo, prepared. Is 
still preserved in the sailor's word "yare "). It is now restricted in its usage to hamees, 
.or tackle, or machinery, but originally it denoted anything prepared for use. Thus 
in Chaucer's description of the "Frankeleyn" {Prologue, Canterbury Tales, I 353, 354) : 

" Woo was his cook, but if his sauce were 
Poynant and scharp, and redy al his gere." 

The Sc gear, money, is tiie same word. 

168. Fatrty.— Softly,, or gently. We still use the expression, " Fair and softly.** 

174. Finds.— Shepherds. The word is still used in Scotland in Milton's sense, and It 
is to be feared that his adjectives are not yet inapplicable. The A.-S. ^ilfa, whieii is 
the original form, appears to be connected with hivHi, a family. 

175. Oranges. — Here used in its literal sense of " bajrns " or " granaries." [Fr. grange ; 
Lat. granarium, from granum.] 

176. Bounteous Pan. — Comp. Hymn on the Nativity, note on I. 89. 

178. SwUl'd insolence. — Drunken insolence. The verb "to swill" [A.-S. swUifan, 
and swelgan, to swallow] means to drink to excesa 

179. Wassailers. — Revellers ; lit., health-drinkers. When the English pledged each 
other in old times they used the phrase Waes-hael — " Health to you. " The word probably 
acquired its secondary meaning when the festivities of Christmas began to be celebrated 
with noisy revelry. The "spiced wassail-bowl" was composed of ale enriched with 
toast, sugar, nutmeg, and roasted apples. 

189. How beautifully the sober hue of evening is here i>ortrayed : 

" Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed." 

So in Par. Reg. {B. lY., I. 426) the morning "comes forth with pilgrim steps in amice 
gray." In a similar, but even higher poetical spirit, Wordsworth conceives the hush 
of sunset : 

" This holy time is breathless as a nun 
Quiet with adoration." 
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The word voiarid In the text denotei one who hAd "TOwed" [Lai vciutnl a pilgrim- 
age to the " Holy Land : ** only taoh pUgrimt were called " pahaen ;** probably becanae 
they rettumed with a branch of palm as eyideaee of their Tiiti 

190. Wain. — Waggon. Both forma are lepreaented in the A.-S. vmmh and «fct$ff«n. 
The same root is seen in the Lat. ed^ ; Saue. vah, to carry. Wain Is still used, espe- 
cially in poetry. Gomp. Oowper (rosi:., B. IV., I. 843} : 

" The wmin goes heavily, Impeded sore 
By oongregated loads." 

195-200. Warton is half disposed to class these lines among the " monstrous and 
tmnatural conceits" which the "correct and rational** poets of the eighteenth century 
would have avoided. One smiles at the apologetic tone of the friendly critic. 

203. Ri/e and perfet. — Preralent and oampUtely recognisable as "loud mirth." 

204. Single darkneaa. — ^Darkness only. 

205. 206. Corap. the language of Shakspeare {King John, Ad ▼., se. 7) : 

" With many legions ot strange fantasies. 
Which, in their throng and prem to that last bold, 
Omfoimd themselvea," 

207-209. Pasisges enrioosly resembUng in partienlars these lines aire to be found in 
ICaroo Polo, and Heywood's HierardUe tf Angela; bnt, on the other hand, Milton may 
be said to nse the common langnage of superstition. 

212. Stdifitf.— Accompanying, taking the side ol Gemp. Ford {PerHn Warbeek, Act 
L, se. 2): 

"Thou wilt proportion all my thoughts to tide 
Thy equals, if not thy superiors.'* 

This use of the word is common with the seventeenth-century writers. 

214* Oirt. — When the angel hovers in the air, it may be said to be "girt " or encircled 
by its expanded winga 

215* Though Charity is the scriptural grace that accomipanies Faith aud Hope, the 
lady, whose safety is threatened by Comus and his wanton crew, rightly invokes the 
" nnblemish't form of Chastity." 

219. GlistHng. — Shining. The word is the Du. or Low Qer. glUiemf and is radi- 
cally tiie same as glitter and glisten. 

221, 222. These lines, and indeed the whole passage from L 206 to {. 225, are of sur- 
passing beauty. The reader of Woodaiock will remember the effect they produced on 
old Sir Harry Lee, when quoted by his nephew Colonel Eversrd. 

228. New-enliifnd apirita. — The lady's courage is revived by the glow of virtuous 
sentiment that fires her souL 

290, et seq. The song is fantastic in conception (like many we find in the masques), 
but exquisitely pure in ^;>ression. 

231. Airy ^ell. — ^The atmosphere. 

232. Meander [mod. Mendere], a river of Asia Minor, falling into the Aegean Sea, is 
here called slow from ite numerous windings. The verb " to meander" is derived from 

the name. Mcurgent has now given place to "margin" and " marge ; " but the former 

is met with as late as the age of Gray {Ode on a Diatawt Proapect of Eton College) : 

" Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race. 
Disporting on thy nuurgent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace." 

233. Violet embroider'd va^.— Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I 700: 

" Under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay, 
Broider'd the ground." 

234. Love-lorn, that has lost her love or mate ; like the " lass-lorn" bachelor of the 
Tempest, {Act Iv., »& 1). 

235. Comp. Virgil, Qetyrg. IV., I. 513: 
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"nia 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrai" 

237. The two brothers, we may presume, are "likest Narcissiui" becanse of their 
beauty. The Greek myth of Narcissns represents him as insensible to the feeling of 
lore. The nymph Echo died of her wasted passion ; and the gods punished the icy- 
hearted youth by making him enamoured of his own image reflected in a fountain, so 
that he gn^ually pined away, and was finally changed into the flower that bears his name. 

241. Queen cfpcvrly — t.e., of speech, or rather talk [Fr. parlerl The word is gener- 
ally spelled parley. The old form is parle. From the French verb we have such words 
as parliament and parlour (both signifying places for speaking in), and parlance, a 
mode of speech. Echo is "daughter of the sphere" because she owed her birth to 
the " music of the spheres." 

244, et seq. Objection may fairly be taken, from a dramatic point of view, to the 
language of Comus : it is too finely poetical for the speaker. Perhaps the very noblest 
verses in the poem are put into the sorcerer's lips. 

248. His hidd'n residence. — Instead of his, we should now use " its," as the reference 
Is to the neuter "something." The former is the original English genitive both for 
the masculine and neuter pronoun of the third person, which was declined thus : — 

XAS. ITEM. NEX7T. 

Nom, He heo (she) .... hit 

Oen. His hire his. 

And the use of the form " its " is hardly older than the Bestoration. We do not find ii 
In the authorized version of the Bible, and very rarely in Milton. Before it was finally 
adopted, the form "it" was sometimes employed, examples of which may be found in 
Shakspeare. 

253. Sirens [Gr. Sclp^ves (Gr. etpu ; Lat. sero), the entanglers], according to the Greek 
myth, were young and beautiful maddens who sat on the rocks of a certain island and 
lured unwary sailors to destruction by the fatal sweetness of their songs. Homer does 
not mention their number, though later writers speak of three ; nor does he assodafte 
them in any way with Circe, except that Ulysses receives from her the advice, by fol- 
lowing which he and his companions escaped the deadly magic of their voice. Browne, 
the author of Britannia's PaMora^, has, however, conjoined them in his masque on 
the story of Circe ; and Milton is perhaps indebted to him for the association. 

254. Flotm-y-Jevrtl'd Naiades. — The Naiades (nymphs of the brooks and wells) are 
called Jlowry-hirtl'd because they were wont to gather flowers. The kirtle [A. -3. 
cyrtel] was originally a frock or garment for either sex. 

255. Bagful — Destructive. The substantive "bale" [A.-S. bealo, ruin, evil] baa 
become obsolete, except in the compound " bale-fire." 

257. Lap it in Elysium. — Spenser has "Lapped in delight" {Faerg Queene, B. Y., 
c. yI., st 6); and Milton uses the verb in the same luxurious sense in L' Allegro, I. 136. 
Elysium, the Paradise of the Greeks, was the abode of heroic souls after death, and ia 
placed by Homer {Od., B. IV., {. 668) on the western border of the world, near to the 
ocean : 

" 'AAAoo** if ^HAv<riov iredtbf ico* vreCpara ydirii 
'A^dvaroi irc/i,irov(rtv." 

258-260. The imagery of these lines is singularly bold and beautiful. Did Milton 
get a hint from Silius Italicus, whose Sicilian shepherd tuned his reed so well {Pun. 
XIV., 474) : 

" Scyllaei tacuere canes, stetit atra Charybdis" ? 

Bcylla and Charybdis (according to Homer) were two female monsters who inhabited 
opposite rocks near the Straits of Messina. The former had twelve feet, six necks and 
mouths, each containing three rows of sharp teeth, and barked like a d(^ ; the latter 
thrice every day sucked down the waters of the sea, and thrice threw them up again. 
The ancients believed the navigation of the intervening channel to be very dangerous. 
Nor were they altogether mistaken ; for, throwing aside the myth, the sailor to-daj 
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flndi a predpitoiu waTe-lashed headland on the Calabrian shore, and a restlen whirl- 
pool near the harbonr of Messina. 

261. Sweet madruta reminds one of Shakspeare's phrase, "The pleasure of that 
madness" ( fVinter's TaU, Act v., ac 3). 

263. £rome-/ett.~Heart-felt. So, "home-thrust." 

267. Unlees Vie goddess. — Supply "thou be." No particular deity is to be under- 
stood. So the "wood-borne people" in the Faery Queene {B. I., e. tL, «t. 16} worship 
Una, " as goddess of the wood." 

268. Pan. — Gomp. Hymn on the Nativity, note, {. S9. Sylvan is often identified with 
Pan and Fannua. 

271. lU is lost. — A translation of the Latin idiom male perditur. 

273. Extreme shift. — Last resort. Shift [A.-S. scyft] originally meant a "diTlslon" 
or "change;" then a " contrirwice," "deyioe," or "final resource." "We have still 
the phrase "to make a shift," meaning "to contrive a way of doing a thing under 
difficulties." 

277, et seq. It has been pointed out by Hurd that the dialogue conducted here in 
single lines by way of question and answer is an imitation of the Greek tragedies. 

277. Ber^ you thus. — Deprived you of your brothers' company. Bertft is the past 
participle of "beteave" [A.-S. beredlian, to rob]. The primary meaning of the word is 
retained in "riever." 

278. Note the fine alliteration of this line. 

279. Near^ushering guides. — Guides who led the way at a short distance. 

285. Forestalling night. — Forestall {lit. to buy goods before they are brought to the 
staUj or market) was formerly used in the sense of "hinder." Com p. Fairfax's Tomo, 
ie. XV., St. 47) : 

" An uglie serpent HiaX forestalled their wa^." 
And Sylvester's Du Bartas, (p. 88, 1st cd.) : 

" Forestalling thee of thy kind lover's kiss." 

287. Imports their loss? — Is their loss of importance? 

289. Manly primi here denotes the vigour of early manhood ; as the phrsse " The 
prime of life," denotes the period of matured manhood. 

291, et seq. Time is here marked after the fine fashion of the classic jKMts. Comp. 
Homer, J7., B. XVI, I. 779; Virgil, Ee., IL, 2. 66; Horace, Odes, III., vi, 41. 

293. SvnnJ^t. — ^Tired with labour. [A.-S. sioincan, to work.] Chaucer's Ploughman 
{Prologue, CaaUerbvry Tales, I. 631) is " a trewe swyvker and a gode/' 

298-301. Milton is here thinking more of the bright Creations of poetic fancy than 
of the imaginary beings of popular superstition — the Ariel of Shakspeare rather than 
the Peris of the East 

301. PligMed. — Plaited, or embroidered. Comp. the poet's History of England, 
B. IL, where, speaking of Boadicea, he says, "She wore a p2i0?ite(2 garment of divers 
colours." The word plight [Lai p^ico] strictly means " to fold." 

802. If those you »«db.— Supply " they be " after " if." 

311. Alley. — [Fr. allSe, a passage, from aller, to go.] 

312. Dvngle or Inu^y^deU. — ^A dingle is a small hollow place among hills, as if it were 
the effect of a blow. Comp. the Sc. dunkte, a dint, and ding, to strike, or push vio- 
lently ; or the Eng. ding in the compound "ding-dong," applied to the ring of bells. 
Another form of the word is dimble; but this has become obsolete. Drayton {Poly- 
olbion, 8. II., vol ii., p. 000) has " gloomie dimbles." Dell is another fortn of dale [A.-S. 
dal, from daelan, to divide or separate. So Crer. thai, from theilen]. 

313. Boaiky bourn. — A bushy valley. The O. Eng. form of "bush" is "boske" 
and "busk" [Fris. boac; Qer. buseh]. Ceres in the Tempest {Act iv., sc. 1) speaks of 
her " bosky acres " and her " unshrubb'd down." The Ital. bosco comes from the same 
Teutonic source, but is not itself the origin of the English adjective. A bourn seems 
to be etymologically the Fr. bomi, a limit. Valleys naturally become district or 
parochial limits in open countries. Death Is " that bourn from which no traveller e'er 
returns." Lear calls Dover Cliffs "This chalky bourn" {Act iv., sc. 0); and Cleopatra 

12 
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says to Antony, 'HI set a boam how far to be beloved" {Act i., «e. 1). It is not con- 
nected with the So. bum, a rivulet. 

315. Stray aitendance, for " strayed attendants." 

316. Shroud. Comp. note, I. 147. 

317. 318. The low^oosted lark from her fhtxUh't paUei roviae. — If we felt sure that 
roott was from the same root as re^, the force of Keightley's objection to the passage 
— viz., that it misapplies language applicable only to the hen-house — ^would be re- 
moved. Thatch' t pallet does not refer, as he supposes, to the roofing of the nest, but, 
more probably, to the reeds that overhung it. 

323, 324. Sheds. — Lit. what give shade; here, peasants' huts. Baffers, lU. sup- 
ports, from A.-S. ra^nian, to bear. Tapstry, a kind of carpet-work, with scenes 

and figures inwrought, used for adorning walls [Gr. ram^, a carpet]. — The sentiment 
contained in this passage had been previously expressed by Ariosto {OrUmdo and 
Fvrioso, XIV., 62). 

325. Comp. Spenser, Faery Qtieene, JB.VL, c. i., at. li 

" Of court, it seems, men courtesie doe oalle, 
For that it there moste useth to abounde." 

327. Warranted. — Protected. Same word as {iruaran^«<l. [0. Fr. idarantir; 3ff. Fr. 
garantir; from the same source as the Ger. gewdhren.] The substitution of gru in 
French for w in German is the rule; e.g. Ger. weise (Eng. %oi8e) Fr. guise, Gtor. Wil' 
helm, Fr. OuUlaume. 

329. Square, — Adapt, or proportion. Comp. Barrow, Vol I., ser. zvilL : — " PoliticiAns 
inculcate much that to the well-governing of a people, squaring fit laws for it, and 
keeping it in good order, the nature and humour of that people should be diiefly 
heeded and well understood. 

331 . Unmuffle. — "To muffle " is to hide ; "unmuffle," to disclose or show. The poets 
often use the former word when speaking of the stars or sky : e.g., Browne {Shep. Pipe, 
ed. 1614) : 

" tf it ehanc'd Night's sable shrowds 
Mufil'd Cynthia up in clowds." 

382* BenisoTk — ^Blessing [Fr. benisson, from henir; Lat. benedieo]. 

333. Comp. Beaumont and Fletcher, Maid's Tragedy, Act i., se. 2: 

" Bright Cynthia, hear my voiee I 
Appear; no longer thy pale visage shroud. 
But strike thy silver horns quite through a cloud." 

334. Disinherit chaos. — Dispossess or banish this confused darkness. The phrase im 
bold and striking. 

338. Rush-candle was a taper made of the pith of the rush, dipped in melted taUow. 
The word [A.-S. rise; Sc. rash; Lat. ruscum] is probably formed from the whispering 

sound which the rush makes when it is stirred by the wind. Tfie toicker hole of siome 

clay hahitaiion, is a window made of twisted and plaited twigs [Sw. voika, to plait]. 

340. Rule. — Ray. Comp. Euripides: *' A«fi7rpo, /utev cmtU rfkiov icavvtv ca^^M " {Supp. 660). 

341, 342. Ovr star qf Arcady, or Tyrian Cynosure. — Callsto, daughter of Lycaon, 
king of Arcadia, was changed into the Great Bear, and her son Areas into the Lesser, 
called also Cynosura, by which the T3rrian mariners steered their' course. 

344. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I. 186 : 

" Pen their flocks at eve in hurdled cotes." 

The wattVd cotes of the text were made of intertwisted twigs. Cote, a sheep-fold, is the 
same word as cot [W. ciat], and its primary meaning is an enclosure. 

345. Oaten stops were the holes in the straw tube of the " pastoral reed." 

346. Lodge. — Any small hut or cote; and so, perhaps, used here. [Fr. loye; It 
loggia.] 

349. Innumeroits. — The Lat. iwnvmems is used by other writers besides Milton. 
Bishop Hall {Select Ttwughts, No. 92) has "innumerous posterity ;" Thomson (Summer, 
I 397) speaks of the "gathered flocks" as innumerous; Mallet {Excursion, c. IL) of 
" innumerous streams." 
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863. Bun. — The prloUy heads of certain planta whieh itick to olothee Hh« JU§ee» of 
vool. [Low IsKl burro, a flock of wooLJ Bums haa the compound burr-thiMt in a 
famonB passage — (To the Quid-Wife of Watiehope Hou$e) : 

" The rough burr-tkittU spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear ; 
I tum'd the weeder-cUps aride. 
And spared the symbol dear." 

356. Supply " she be" after if. 

359. Bt not o>ver-€xqui9Ue. — Be not orer curious. [Lat exquiHhu, Hi sou^t out.] 
The meaning of the passage is, " Do not allow your fears to conjure up far-fetched Ideas 
of danger. ** 

360. To east (he fashion. — A metaphor taken from the lan^roase of astrology. To con- 
struct a " plan" of any of the twelve " houses," into which the heavens were divided, 
at the moment of a person's birth, was "to cast his nativity." 

366. So to auk. — So at a loss. The idiom is obsolete, but Milton again employs it 
[Par. Lost, B. YIII., I 197} : " Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and stiU to seek.'* 

367. So vnTprincipVd in virtues hook. — So ignorant of the principles or beginnings 
of virtue. In his Traidate qf Education^ Milton has, " Souls so unprincipled in virtue " 
(ed. lers, p. 101). 

368. Thai goodness hosoms ever. — ^That goodness ever holds in her heart. 
372. Misbecoming plight. — Unseemly perplexity. 

373-375. These are noble lines. "When Milton has a great- sentiment to express, 
nothing in English can equal the force and harmony of his style. The word flat, as 
here used, is a master-stroke. Spenser has the same idea, but his language wants the 
grandeur of the later poet {Fa&ry Queened B. I., c L, st. 12} : 

*' Yertue gives herselfe light through darkenesse for to wade." 

376, 377. Seeks. — Goes in search of. Comp. Dent. xii. 5 : " Even unto his habi- 
tation shall ye seek." The sentiment in the text {I 875-380), had previously found 

expression in Milton's prose : " For so oft as the soul would retire out of the head, 
from over the steaming vapours of the lower parts, to divine contemplation, with him 
she found the purest and quietest retreat, as being most remote from soil and disturb- 
anoe" (MUton's Prose Works, L, 266, ed 1608). 

378. Plnmss — more eonectly i>run«s — i.e., arranges and smooths what has been dis- 
ordered." The older form proin is oocasionaUy used by CSiaucer {Marchaundes TcUe] : 

"He kembeth him, heprdneth him, and pykeUi." 

The word comes from the Fr. provinger, and is applied both to the cutting off the 
superfluous twigs from bushes and hedges and to the smoothing of the ruflSed feathers 
of birds. Pope's line, " Where contemplation prunes her ruffled wing," is probably a 
plagiarism. 

380. All to^n^jgiFd. — The fo is a verbal prefix in A.-S., denoting " separation." It is 
the same as the O. Fris. to, te, and answers to the Ger. zu and the Lat. die. It only sur- 
vives in the Authorised Version (see Judges ix. 53), but is very common in Early English 
[Piers the Plowman, Pass. YII., I. 28) : 

" And do bote to brugges that to-broke were." 

Chaucer, Gower, Ac, abound with examples. 
385. Comp. Samson Agonistes, I 155 : 

" Thou art become (O worst Imprisonment !) 
The dungeon of th]rself." 

393. The golden apples which Hera received as a marriage-gift from Ge (the Earth) were 
intrusted to the care of the dragon Ladon and the Hesperides — a sisterhood of nymphs, 
whose genealogy is differently given. The gardens in which they grew are sometimes 
placed west of the Atlas Mountains, and sometimes north of the Caucasus. The 
eleyenth labour of Hercules consisted either in stealing those apples himself, or in up- 
holding the vault of heaven while Atlas stole them. 

395. Unenchanted. — That cannot be enchanted. Comp. L' Allegro, I. 40. 
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401. Wink on. — Overloolc. Gomp. Acts xvii. 80, " And the times of this ignorance 
God winked at.*' Bosalind {At You Like It^ AetL, se. 3} argues in the same way, and 
with the same illnstration : 

" Alas ! what danger will it be to ns, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far : 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold." 

404. It redea me not — I do not care. [A.-S. r4can, to care for.] 

406. Ill greeting toiush.^-Th& meaning is, " Lest some one with evil intention lays 
hand on bur sister with a salute of mock courtesy." 

407. Unowned is finely used here. It conveys the idea of a maiden wandering about 
In helpless solitariness. 

408. Infer. — Argue ; and so used by Shakspeare. 

410. PoUe. — Balance. [0. Fr. poieer; Lat. penso, inten. oi pendo, to hang or weigh.] 
413. Squint euapieion. — It is natural to represent suspicion with this deformity. 
Spenser's description {Faery Queene, B. III., e. xiL, st. 16) is in the same style : 

" For he ISv^picion] was foule, ill-favoured, and grim. 
Under his eye-brows looking stille askaunce." 

Sqtiint, or asquint, is the same word as askance, and seems akin to the Gr. skaios 
and Lat. scaemis. 

418, et «eq. The speech of the elder brother is a kind of hymn in praise of chastity, 
and is the crowning glory of the poem. Criticism must needJs cease where everything 
is faultless — feeling, and fancy, and phrase. To know it by heart is a perpetual puri- 
fication of the thought. A youth can learn in all literature nothing nobler than this. 

423. Trace. — Track. Oberon would breed his child-knight {Mids. -Night's Dr., 
Act it, 8C. S) to " trace the forests wild ;*' and Jcmson, in one of his masques, makes 

a fairy say, "Only we are free to trace all his grounds." Unharbour'd heaifu are 

bare heaths, which offer no shelter. See Hymn on the Nativity, note, I. 40. 

424. Infamous hills. — Hills that have an evil fame for their dangers. The word is 

used in its classic sense. Comp. Horace (0^, B. I. , iii. , 19), ' ' Qui vidit infamea aco- 

pulos, Acrooeraunia." Livy {B. XXII., c 81), also describes Uie Alps as ' frigoribua 
infamea." 

426. Bandite. — Lit, an outlaw. The word Is the It handiio, from bandio, to pro- 
claim — te., beyond the pale of law. The root of the word is the Teutonic ban, a 
proclamation ; still used in the expressions, " Under the ban of the empire," or " of the 
church;" and also with pleasanter associations in the phrase "Banna of marriage." 
The popular notion that the Italian word bandit has to do with the English word band 

is erroneous. A mountaineer, both in ancient and modem times, was accustomed 

to make forays on his lowland neighbours, and therefore apt to be classed with ban- 
dita and savages. The caterans of the Grampians, of whom Bob Boy was the last 
and most respectable, were mountaineers of this sort. 

429. Comp. Pope {Epistle ofEloisa, I. 20) : 

" Ye grots and caverns, shaded with horrid thorn." 

Milton repeats the phrase " horrid shade" in Par. Lost, B. IX., I. 186, and Par. Beg., 
B. I., I 296 ; but it occurs before his time, in Sylvester, and is, in fact, classical 

430. Unblench't majesty. — A majesty unblanched or unappalled by fear. She moves 
with fearless dignity. Yet it is possible the derivation of un^Uneh't is from " blink," 
in the sense of "to shrink or flinch from" (as in the phrase "to blink a question"). 
Comp. Gower (as quoted- by Bichardson) : 

" And thus thinkande I stonde still 
Without blenchiftge of mine eie." 

In either case the meaning is the same. 
432. The tone of this passage resembles that in HanUet, Acti., 8c.l: 

" Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes," &c. ; 

while the particulars are perhaps suggested by a passage from Beamnont and Fletcher 
{Faithful Shepherdess, Act i. ac. 1), where Clorin says: 
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" I have heard (my mother told it me. 
And DOW I do believe it) if I keep 
My virgin flower nncropt, pore, cliaste, and fair, 
No goblin, wood-god, fairy elfe, or fiend. 
Satyr, or other power that haunts the grovea. 
Shall hurt my body, or by vain illusion 
Draw me to wander after idle fires. 
Or voices calling me,** Ac 

434. Blue meeigre hag. — Hag is the A.-S. haeges, a witch : if the root appears in the 
IceL h<igiw (wise), its primary meaning would be, a wise woman ; and it may perhaps 
be connected with the Gr. oyuK, still more probably with the Lat aagax. Milton's 
epithets are singularly vivid. The witches of the Norse nations were shrivelled and 
bloodless crones. Ck)mp. Banqno's description of them in Machtth {Ad L, «c. 3) : 

" What are these. 
So withered and so wild in their attire. 
That look not like the inhabitants o' the earth. 
And yet are on'tt — Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me, 
By each at once her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips." 

Stubborn unlaid ghost. — It was a belief of the Middle Ages that ghosts were per^- 
mitted to " break their magic chains" (i.e., to rise from their graves) after dark, " at 
curfew time," and wander abroad till cock-crow announced the dawn. Ck>mp. Shak- 
speare {King Lear, Act iii., «e. 4): "This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he begins 
at curfew, and walks till the first cock." 

436. See L' Allegro, note, 2. 105. — The awart fa^ry of Vie mine is the berg-geist of 
Germany. Swart is the same word as the Ger. achwarz, black. The modem form 
is "swarthy." 

438. The poet here passes from the dark superstitions of the Norse world to the bright 
myths of ancient Greece. 

441-449. It is scarcely possible to doubt that Milton derived the general outline of 
these verses from a dialogue of Lucian betwixt Venus and Cupid, where the mother, 
asking her son how, after having attacked all the other deities, he came to spare 
Minerva and Diana, Cupid replies that "the former looked so fiercely at him, and 
frightened him so with the Goi^on-head she wore upon her breast, that he durst not 
meddle with her ; " and that, as to Diana, " she was always so employed in hunting, that 
he could not catch her" {Deorum Dialogic 19}. But what is mere opaque prose in 
Lucian becomes translucent poetry under the radiant influence of Milton's imagination. 

443. Brinded. — Spotted, or streaked, but lit branded. 

444. Pard. — The leopard or panther. [Lat. pardus; Gr. xropfios.] 

445. The/rivolotts bolt of Cupid. — Bolt, here used for "shaft" or " dart," is properly 
the arrow of a cross-bow. 

447. Snaky-headed Gorgon shield. — Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, was slain by 
Perseus, and her head with its snaky locks was placed in the shield of Athene. This, 
at least, is the myth in its later form ; but Homer knows only one Gorgon, the daughter 
of Ge, who was slain by Athene herself. 

451. Dash't. — Confounded. Brute. — Lat. brutvm, indicating mere animal violence. 

452. Blank awe. — The sense of dread unrelieved by any bolder emotion. Blank is 
so used still ; e.g., " His face showed blank dismay." 

454. So would require the adjective " chaste" instead of the noun " chastity" in the 
previous line. 

455. The metaphor of liveried angels had not, in the seventeenth century, the 
mean associations of the present day. There was then a genuine respect for rank and 
for stately show in social life, so that the household of a gentleman might wear his 

livery and yet retain their self-respect — a thing utterly impossible now. Lackey her, 

— Attend her like footmen. A lackey is literally a runner. The root is the Goth. 
laikan, to run ; but the word has come to us through the Fr. laquais. 
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457. Clear dream. — In a spirittutl sense this doctrine will not be disputed. The 
chaste soul wHl have " deac dreams" of heavenly pnrity, because its daily life is pore. 

461$. The doctrine of the " body working up to spirit," here expressed rhetorically, 
and for a special purpose, is formally laid down in Par. Lost, B. V., l. 400, et »eq. 

465. Leiod. — Unchaste, but lit. belonging to the people. [A.-S. Uiewide; from ledd, 
the people. Gomp. Ger. letUe; Dut lieden. English lad is probably the same word.] 
The degradation which the word has undergone shows us at least the estimate formed 
of the laity by the clergy during the Middle Ages. Before it came to mean " unchaste," 
it meant ** ignorant;" and this is the sense it always has in Piers thePUnvman, and gener- 
ally in Chaucer ; e.g. {Prologue, Canterbury Tales, I. 673-575) : 

" Now is not that oi God a ful fair grace, 
That such a levoed mannes wit schal pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lemed men ?" 

467, et seq. The argument of this passage is derived from the Phaedo, and even par- 
ticular touches are freely appropriated. Socrates says to Oebes : "But, my friend, we 
must pronounce that substance to be ponderous, depressive, and earthy which such a 
soul draws with it : and therefore it is burthened by such a dog, and again is draped 
off to some visible place for fear of tiiat which is hidden and unseen ; and, as they 
report, retires to tombs and sepulchres ; among which the shadowy phantasms of these 
brutal souls, being loaded with somewhat visible, have often actuaUy appeared." 

471. Chamel vaults. — Tombs for the bodies of the dead. Charnel is French, from 
the Lat. camalis {ca/ro, flesh). 

473-475. The belief expressed in these lines was a popular one even as late asi 
Milton's time. 

476. Divine philosophy. — The philosophy of Plato, just expounded by the elder 
brother. 

478. C!omp. Shakspeare {Love's Labov/r *s Lost, Ad iv., sg. 3) : 

" As sweet and musical 
As bright ApoUo's hUe strung with his hair." 

479. Nectar, according to the Greek poets, was the drink of the gods, as ambrosia 
was their food. It was forbidden to mpn, because it was an elixir of immortality. 
The adjective has the sense of fragrant, or delicious in the highest degree. 

480. Crude. — Undigested. [Lat. crudv^, Le., cruidus; allied to crtM>r, gore.] 

481. Hallow. — Halloo. Milton's form is more akin to the Ger. haUoh. The word 
is onomatopoeic. 

483. Night-foundered. — Benighted. Milton repeats this picturesque phrase in Par. 
Lost, B. I., I. 204, " Night-founder'd skiff." Founder is the Fr. fondre, to go to the 
bottom, from fond; li&t. fundus. 

491. Iron stakes. — The swords of the brothers. 

494, 495. The character of the " attendant spirit" in the original representation of 
Comus at Ludlow Castle was sustained by Lawes, who had composed madrigals; so that 
the word is not chosen merely for its poetical associations. The encomium bestowed, 
on the musician is classical Comp. Horace [Odes, I., xii., 8) : 

"Orphea— 
Arte matem& rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapsus celeresqne ventos/' 

Huddling is finely applied to the thick gnrgling haste of shallow water in a pebblj 

brook. Mad/figal [It. mad/rigale; from maiida'a, a sheepfold, and the root gal, to 

sing, as seen in nightingale, and Lat. gallus\. 

602. Toy.— Trifle. [Dan. toi, Low Ger. tilg, implements.] 

503. SteaUK—YLetQ " what has been stolen ;" but the A.-S. termination 1h, or rather 
dih, indicated that the noun was formed from the verb — was, in short, a verbal or par- 
ticipial, and therefore an abstract, noun ; and this is still the case in modem "Rn gl ii ^t t — 
e.g., health, wealth, breadth, length. Milton [Par. Lost, B. IL, I. 430) uses "tilth" for 
tillage. Of course, some words not English in their origin have received this English 
sufiix, as " mirth/' which is probably a Celtic importation. 
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505. Downs. — Tracts of hilly pasiure-bmcL [A.-S. dun, a hill; the same word as 
dune, the sand-hill on the sea-share. It is oommon to the English and Gaelic 
languages.] 

506. The same form of expression occurs in Perida, Prince qf Tyre, Act iv., w. 1 : 

" How ohanoe mj daughter is not with yon?" 

509. Scuily. — Seriously. Sad ia the past participle of the A.-S. seUan, to fix, or 
settle. Ck)mp. Par. Lost, B. VI., I 541 : 

*' I see sad resolution and secure." 

519. Prithee. — I pray thee. 

515. Sage poets. — Homer and YirgiL Comp. Hymn on the NaiivUy, note on I. 5. 

517. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IL, L 628 : 

" Ooigons, and hydras, and chimaeras dire." 

The Chimaera, according to Homer, was a fire-spouting monster, having the head of 
a lion, the body of a goat, and the tall of a serpent Virgil places her along with other 
monsters at the gates of Hell: "Flammisque armata Chimaera" {Aen., B. VI., {. 288). 

518. Rifted.— Biven, or cleft Comp. Pope {Messiah, V. 71} ; 

" On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes." 

520. Navel. — Centre. The metaphor is an obvious one, and has been used by many 
nations. Delphi, or rather a round stone in the Delphic temple, was called 6/ui0otA6f , 
as marking the middle of the Earth, first in Pindar (P. IV., 131). The an<dent Peru- 
vians called their capital Cuwio, because they believed it to be the navel of the Earth. 

. 523. Witcheries. — Witchcraft. Witchery now denotes the fascination of beauty or 
grace ; but in Milton's time, and later, it had wore frequently the xneaning in the text. 
Comp. Browne ( Britannia's Pastorals, B, IL, s. 1) : 

*' To all the f oule intents of toitdiery ; " 

also Locke {Human Understanding, B. II, di. 27): "So that those of his train there 
generally concluded it to be witchery or possession." 

525. Ban^tU. — Pernicious. [A.-S. bana, destruction.;} 

526. With many murmurs mixt. — It was the fashion of sorcerers to mutter unin- 
telligible sounds in a sort of rude verse (hei^ce " charm ;" from carmen, a song) while 
preparing their potent drugs, the efficacy of which was supposed to be increased by 
their mysterious miMrmurs. In the Thebais of Statins, the patroness of magicians 
{B. IX., L 733) : 

" Cantusque sacro^ et conscia miscet 

Murmura." 

529. Mintage. — Stamp. 

530. Chara^ier*d. — Impressed. [Gr. x^^fi'^^'^ip, & mark or stamp.] The accent here 
ia on the second syllable, as sometimes idso in Shakspeare. 

531. Crofts are small portions of enclosed arable land. In Scotlan4 the occupants 
of such are called " crofters." Croft^land was not a place for " tending flocks," as Mil- 
ton here represents. 

532. Brow this bottom glade. — Overhang the glade in the hollow beneath. 
534. StalbVd wofves.— Compare Virgil {Ec, HI., 80) : "Triste lupus stabuljs." 
585. Hecaie. — Comp. Comus, note, I. 129. 

539. Umoeeting, — Unwitting, unknowing. This is Spenser's spelling. The word is 
from the A.-S. vntan, to know ; from wh^ch we hf^ye d number of derivations, as wit, 
wits, witless, half-witted, witling, wittol, &c. 

540. By then. — By the time when. 

542. Dew-besprent. — Besprinkled with dew. Besprent was a favourite word with the 
Early English poets from before Chaucer. It is the Anglo-Saxon besprengde, formed 
from spring, a fountain-head. ' Besprinkled is therefore only another form of the same 
word. 

545. Flaunting honeysuckle. — Comp. Thomson {Spring, I. 976): 

" Nor in Uie bower where woodbines ^u»t." 
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547. Comp. Virgil {Buc. I. 2) : " Sylvestrem tenni mnsaxn meditariB aTona." 
54B. Bre a eloae. — A musical close or final cadence on the pipe. So Shakspeaie 
{King Richard II., Act U., sc 1) : 

" The setting sun, and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last." 

552. Stop. — A musical term, finely applied here. 

563. Drovoay frighted steeds. — The drowsy steeds of Night were affrighted by the 
" barbarous dissonance'* of Con^os and his crew. There is some doubt about the true 
reading. The Cambridge MS. has drotosie-fligMedf which Newton prefers ; while Mr. 
Bowie conjectures that the poet meant to write droume-freighted, — i.e., chaxiged with 
drowsiness. We prefer the form in the text 

555-562. These verses are among the best in the poem. If the oi)ening lines of the 
Twelfth Night suggested them, as some sni^Mse, Milton has at any rate rivalled, if not 
surpassed, the Master in the result 

557,558. Comp. Par. Lost^ B. IV., I 604. Took is here used for taken captive— 
carried away by the charm of the music. 

5€0. AU ear.— So Drummond {Sminets, ed. 1616) : 

" Such sad lamenting straines that night attends, 
Become aU eare." 

Shakspeare, Jonson, Herrick, Ac, have similar expressions. So Catullus says of a 
rich perfume [Cann. XIII., 14): 

" Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum." 

565. Harrow' d. — Tom. [A.-S. hyrwian, from hyrtoe, a harrow used for tearing up 
the soil.] Steevens absurdly connects it with harrowfed [Sc. herried, e.g., a, nest], mean- 
ing plundered, which is the A.-S. hergian and herian, to plunder or destroy. In 
Steevons' quotation from the romance of Syr Eglamowre of Artoye — " He swore l^ him 
that harowed hell " — harowed does not mean tormented, but robbed or emptied. Christ's 
descent into hell after the crucifixion was believed by the early Church to have been 
a mission of mercy. He preached to the spirits in prison (1 Pet. iiL 19) ; and his 
triumphal return with the rescued captives of Satan was, in the language of the old 
English writers, the "harrowing of hell." 

671. Wisard. — Comp. Hymn on the Naiivity, note, I. 23. 

585, 586. Not a period shaM be unsaid for me. — I shall not retract a single sentence 
I have spoken. 

591. Which misdiief m^eant most harm. — Which mischief meant should do most 
harm. 

594. And mix no more with goodness. — The poet predicts that at last evil shall be 
forbidden to perplex the ways of the good : it " shall be gather'd like scum, and settl'd 
to itself." The wheat and the tares are allowed to grow up together, but a separation 
is made at that great harvest-time, which ia the end of the world. The speech of the 
elder brother glows with a seraphic faith in the permanence of virtue. 

602. Magician. — Milton calls Comus indifferently a wisa/rd, an enchanter, a sorcerer, 
a necrom^ancer, and a mxigician. Nor is there much difference in the poetical usage of 
these terms ; but they have each a different origin and history. In the first there 
is recognition of the mysterious knowledge possessed by the person so described; 
the second alludes to his practice of chanting while he works at his spells ; the third 
[Lat sors, a lot] points back to the classic superstition of seeking to know the future 
by drawing lots, though it acquired early in the Middle Ages a thaumaturgic signifi- 
cation borrowed from the East; the fourth [Ur. veicp<Sfuivri9, from vtxpo^, dead, and 
fidvTts, a soothsayer] refers to the dread invocation of ghosts for the same purpose, of 
which we catch a weird glimpse in the story of the witch of En-dor; while the fifth and 
last indicates the light in which the Persian magi came to be regarded by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

603. Grisly. — Frightful [A.-S. grislic, from a^risan, to dread. Comp. Gor. 

grasslich, from grieseln, to shudder.] Legions. — Here a trisyllable. Legion is used 

rhetorically for "great multitudes." It is the Latin legio (the gathering), originally 
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the entire militia of Borne drawn out for Berrice, and nambering 4600 men. As the 
Roman State increased in size, l^on after legion was fonned, until at the beginning 
of the Empire the army consisted of about fifty legions. 

604. Adienm. — By classic usage, for HeU. Strictly speaking, Acheron was a river of 
the under-world, on whose banks the shades hovered; but in late writers it also denotes 
the under-world itself. 

605. Hmrpiea and hydras. — Harpies [anatcherB, from Gr. ofiird^, to snatch off] in 
the Greek mythology are bii^ds with the heads of maidens, daws and faces pale with 
hunger and loathsome with greed, living in an atmosphere of filth and stench. They 
were aant hy the gods to torment blind Phineus, whose meals they either carried off as 
soon as they were spread for him, or rendered them unfit to be eaten. The Hydra 
(water-serpent) figures in the myth of Hercules. His second labour was to destroy this 
monster, who occupied the Lemaean marsh near Argos, and infested the neighbouring 
lands. The manner In which he accomplished his difficult task is well known. 

606. 'Twixt Africa and Ind. — This iz the region in which so much of the wild sorcery 
of the Arabian Nights takes place. 

607. Purehass. — Lit what is hunted down or stolen : and here retaining something 
of its original meaning. [Fr. powrchasser, to hunt after.] Comp. Spenser {Fa,ery 
Queene, B. I., c. iii., st. 16) : 

" Of nightly stelths and pillage severall, 
Which he had got abroad by purchase criminalL" 

610. Emprise. — [Fr. emprise.] A contraction of enterprise. 

614. Unthread thy joints. — Unloosen thy joints through all the delicate framework 
of thy system. 

620. To see to. — To look at. C!omp. Exek. xxiii, 15. 

621. Virtuous pUvnt. — A plant possessing a certain healing or magic power. So in 
Scripture we read that when the woman who had an issue touched the hem of Christ's 
garment, he perceived that " virtue ha4 gone out of him." (Mark v. 30. ) 

636. Scrip. — A small bag used for keeping various articles or scraps. The word is 
connected with scroj^e. 
628. Faculties. — Proi)erties. 

635. Clouted «Aoon.— Patched shoes. The phrase occurs in Joshua (ix. 5), where the 
Gibeonites, we are told, came to the camp of the Israelites at Gilgal with ** old shoes 
and dovied upon their feet." Clouted is the adjective from clout [A.-S. clut, a bit or 
patch of cloth]. Shoon is a later form of se^on^ the Anglo-Saxon plural of sceo (shoe) : 
it is still used in Scotland. 

636, 637. Moly.—Od, B. X., I. 305. Hermes, whom the Bomans identified with 

their own Mercnrius, was a divinity worshipped under different names in Greece, 
Etruria, and Egypt. He took the side of the Greeks in the Trojan War, and was espe- 
cially the patron of Achilles. 

638. Ha-emony. — A plaiit of Milton's own creation, like the Medaewart of Spenser 
{Faery Queene, B. II., e. viii., st. 20). The name probably suggested itself to the poet 
from Ha^monia, the ancient name of Thessaly, the land of witchcraft and magic. 

640. Mildew blast. — Blast is here used for breath. Mildew {lit. meal-dew; comp. 
Ger. mehlthau] is a sort of white appearance on the leaves of plants, consisting of 
minute fungi, whose existence seems dependent on atmospheric causes. Comp. Shak- 
speare {Hamlet, Act iii, «c 4): 

" Here is your husband, like a mildew* d ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother. 

642. I pursi't it up. — I put it up in my purse. It was formerly the custom for 
families to have herbs in store, not only for medical but for superstitious purposes. 
Some kept rue and rosemary constantly, for good luck. 

646. Lime-twigs of his spells. —The image is taken from the usual method of catch- 
ing birds. 

649. Necromancer. — See note on {. 602. 

651,652. So Ulysses assaults Circe {Od., B. X., I. 294, 321; Ovid's Met, XIV., 
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296) ; and Sir Gnyon cheats the eodhantresg Excease {Feury Qtieene, B. II., c zU., 
gt. 57). 
655. Comp. Virgil {Aen., B. VIII., {. 252), where the giant €aoui, vm of Ynlcaa— 

" Fancibnfl ingentem fomam, mirabile dictu, 
Bromit.** 

660. AlabUuter. — An incorrect form, used also by Spenser {Faery Qaeene, B. IL, e. ix., 
«t. 44): 

*' Ascending by ten steps of alailcuter wrought." 

The name is derived frcwt Alabastron, a town in Vjppvr Bgypt, where this stone, which 
is white and semi-traaqtarent, was aacieiitly found in great quantities, and manufac- 
tured into pots for perfumes. 

661, 662. Daphne, daughter of the rlver^od Peneus, in Thesaaly, being pursued by 
Apollo, who was charmed with her bei(M.ty» prayed for help, and was transformed into 
a laurel, which thenceforth became the favourite tr^ of the enamoured deity. The 
construction is, "As Daphne that fled Apollo was root-boood." In the wwd root- 
bound there is, of course, an aUusion tp the metamorphosis of the maiden. (See Ovid 
Met. I., I 452.) 

664. This corporal rind. — This outside covering. 

674. Syropa (now syrups) are solutions of sugar in water, variously medicated. The 
word is the Low Lathi svrupus, from the Arabic sharah, shariba, to drink ; whence the 
Arabic noun iharhat (sherbet), a cooling beverage. 

675. Nepenthes (Gr., sorrow-diq>elling) was ai) Egyptian opiate g^i^on by Polydamna, 
wife of Thone, to Helen, who adn^inistered it to her husband Menelaus in wine. 

679. Comp. Shakspeave (Sonnet i.) : 

" Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet seJf so cruel." 

680. Dainty limhs. is a favourite expression of Spenser. Comp. Faery Qtbcene, B. I., 
c. iii., St. A): 

'^ And on the gjrasse her dainty Hin^s did lay." 

694. Orim aspects. — Referring to the ugly crew that surrounded Comus. 
696. Brevfd enchantments. — lif agic potions con^pounded of various herbs and drug& 
The reader of Shakspeare will remember the ingredients in the witches' caldron in 

696. Forgery. — ^Deception. [Forge is the Fr. forge; Prov. fwrga; Lat. /ctirioa.] 
700. Lickerish. — What n^akes one lifik his lips. It is now spelled liquorish; but the 
word is English, not Latin, in its origin. 

702. None bui sudi as are good wf,en, dec. — This sentiment occurs in Milton's favour- 
ite, Euripides, who makes Me^ea say {Medea, I. 618): '' Koucov yap ovifipbc SStp' omyau' oiiK 

707. Budge doctors of the Stoic fur. — Budge r^esaafur, so that the phrase is tanto- 
logicf^ ; but as budge had become obsolete, Milton may have thought himself at liberty 
to use the modem word also. Fur was anciently an ornament of the scholastic habit. 
In Stowe's Survey of London (ed. 1618, p. 455), " Budge Bow," we are told, " is a street 
" so called of budge, furre, and of skinners dwelling there." The philosophical sect of 
the Stoics (so called from the "painted porch" at Athens, in which their founder Zeno 
first opened his school) was famous for its contempt of pleasure, and might well in the 
eyes of Comus, an Epicurean " of the baser sort," be confounded with the followers 
of the "cynic tub" — an allusion to Diogenes. 

716. Oreen shops. — The mulberry leaves, which are the favourite food of the silk- 
worms. 

719. Hvich't. — Shut or closed in. Hutch [A.-S /iwoecoe, Fr. huc^, a chest or box] 
is still used in the phrase a rabbit-hutch. 

722. Frieze. — A coarse woollen doth, with a na,p on one nde. [O. Eng. and Fr. /rue, 
Fr. f riser, to curl.] 

726. NiggoA-d. — Lit. one who scrapes up money. [The root-meaning is found in 
the IceL nyggia, and Sw. njugga, to scrape.] In the Northumbrian dialect a miserly 
person is called a nagre. 
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720. StrangVd. — Choked. [Fr. estrangler ; Lai. tirangulo.] Gomp. Wldlf 
(Mfttt xiii.): "And othere seedU felden unong ihomeSpand thornes waxen up and 
rirangliden hem. ** 

737. Coy.— [Fr. eoye, Sp. qtudo. It. cheio, Lai. ^ietm.] Baahfol, ehj, yet with a 
suspicion of hidden willingness. Such is its meaning here, and generally ; but several 
nice shades of distinction are traceable in English authors. Chaucex's Prioresse (Pn>- 
logiM to CanUrbwry TcUetf I. 110) : 

"Of hire smjljng was fnl symple and eoy" (modest). 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion (ri. 90), speaks of a " coy-bred Cumbrian lass," where coy 
means qniet. And, finally, the gallants of the period succeeding the Restoration in- 
fused into the term a touch of coquetry which it ha» never since quite lost.— —Cocen'd 
— Cheated. [Ger. kosen, to make love, to flatter.] 

743. Comp. Shakspeare {Mid8.-NighP8 Dr., Act i., tc 1), where Theseus says to 
Hermione — 

" But earlier happy is the rose distilled. 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness." 

750. Sorry grain. — Poor colour. See II Petueroao^ note, L 8& Milton is not alone 
in this ai^lication of the word. Drummond, in one of his SonfieUt speaks of 

"Snow of cheekes with Tyrian graine enrolled ;" 

and a similar expression occurs in Sidney's Attrophel (18th ed., p. 614). 

751. Sampler. — Pattern-work to be filled up. [Fr. en$ample; Lat. exemplum.] 

Tease. — To card and smooth the wooL [A.-S. tartan, to pull or pluck. Comp. Dut. 
teezen, Oer. zeisen.] 

753. Tresses like the mom. — EvirAoicafios 'H«l>$ ("The fair-haired mom ") is a favourite 
phrase of Homer. 

757. To the lady, resolute in virtue, the magician is but a juggler, a mere trickster. 
The word is commonly supposed to be a corrupted form of the Latin jocukUor (a jester) ; 
but though we find it so translated by the monks of the Middle Ages, it is more prob- 
able that juggle [Ger. gaukeln) is an English radix, allied perhaps to the Latin joeus, 
but not derived from it. The word exists in Anglo-Saxon in the form geogeUre, a 
mountebank, or sleight-of-hand fellow. To the same Teutonic source we may trace 
the old French jougUor, a strolling musician. Jongleur and jangleu/r, meaning the 
same thing, are from a different root — jangler, to prattle or jangle. 

750. PranJ^t. — ^Decked. A favourite word with Chaucer and Spenser. [Comp. Ger. 
prangen, to glitter with show ; Dut pronk, finery.] 

760. BoU. — The word is capable of a simple interpretation, viz., to fasten, or rivet ; 
but Warton adduces evidence to show that the word is used metaphorically. In the 
construction of a mill, a part of the machine, he says, is called the houlting-m\ily which 
separates the flour from the bran ; and he quotes Chaucer. See The Nonne Prest his 
TaU, I. 416 : 

" But yit I cannot buU it to the bren 
As can the holy doctour Augustin." 

" That is," he explains, " I cannot argue, and sift the matter to the bottom, with the 
subtilty- of Saint Austin." This seems far-fetched. 

764. Cateress. — Provider. [Fr. a^Jieter, to buy ; Lat. ad and capto.] 

768. Comp. Gloucester's speech in King Lear, Act iv., sc. 1 : 

"Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man. 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your power quickly ; 
So distribution should undo excess. 
And each man have enough." 

778. Besotted. — Reduced to the state of a sot. The word is Anglo-Saxon as well as 
Ftenoh, and has the same meaning in both languages. 
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791. Fen«e. — Skill in oontroTersjr. Elsewhere he speaks of ** hired masters of tongnc- 
fence." The fignre is still common. 
797. Brute Earth is Horace's brtUa TeUtu [Odes, 1., xxziv., O). 
800. Gomp. Shakspeare {Henry F/., Part I., Act. iv., 8C. 2) : 

** "Re fables not : I hear the enemy." 

805. The war of Zens (Jove) against Cronos (Saturn) and his crew of Titans was 
waged in Thessaly, and lasted ten years. It ended in the overthrow of the latter, who 
were hurled into the depths of Tartarus. Lines 800-806 are an aside. 

808. Canon laws. — It is possible that Milton here meant to have a sly stroke at the 
sticklers for Church authority. In his prose treatises he uses the phrase slightingly on 
several occasions. 

809. Lees. — What lies at the bottom. 

816. According to Ovid {Met. XIV., 300, 801) the companions jof Ulysses are 
restored by Circe to their human shape "conversae verbere virgae," and by nutters 
*' verba dicuntur dictis contraria verbis." Similarly, Amoret is delivered by Britomart 
from the enchantment of Busyrane {Faery Queened B. III., c ziL, st. 86) by the reversal 
of the charms written in the "balefull booke." 

823. Soothest. — ^Truest. [A.-S. sodth, true.] The word is still preserved in the phrases 
" Forsooth," " In good sooth," " Sooth to say," and in the word " soothsayer." 

826. Sdbrina is her name. — The mjrth of Sabrina (Lat. form of Severn) had been pre- 
viously told in the Mirrour of Magistrates, by Drayton in his PolyolMony by Spenser in 
the Second Book of the Faery Queene, and by Hardyng in his Chronide. But Milton 
was specially indebted to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess. 

827. For the fable of Brute and his conquest of England, see Oeoffrey of Monmouth's 
Historia Britonunif which is the source of all the later fictions on the subject. 

836. How vivid is the phrase " lank head" ! [A.-S. hlanc, lean, slender. Comp. Dat. 
stank; Ger. seMank.] 

838. Asphodel.— A plant of the lily kind. In Homer {Od., XI., 539) the acr^Aoc 
XeittMv is the flowery meadow of Elysinm where the ghosts of heroes reposed. The 
word has been corrupted in English into daffodil. 

839. Shakspeare has the same metaphor {Handet, Act I, sc. 5) : 

'* And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distilment." 

845. Urchin blasts. — "The urchin, or hedgehog," says Warton, "from its solitsri- 
ness, the ugliness of its appearance, and from a popular opinion that it sucked or 
poisoned (blasted) the udders of cows, was adopted into the demonologic system; and its 
shape was sometimes supposed to be assumed by mischievous elvea " Comp. Shakspeare, 
Tempest, Act i., sc. 2, Act it, sc 2 ; Macbeth, Act iv., sc. 1 ; and Titus Andronicut, 
Act ii., sc. 3. 

846. Shrewd meddling elf. — Shrewd here means mischievous, ill-natured — a meainn? 
preserved in the noun shrew [connected with the Dut schreeuwen, and 6er. schreien, to 
brawl]. In the metrical legend of St. Dunstan's Adventure with the Devil (Morris'a 
Specimens of Early English, p. 81, 1. 620, 621), the latter personage is called a " shrew : " 

" In the coDtrai me hurde wide how the schrewe gradde so 
As god the schrewe hadde ibeo." 

Shakspeare calls Robin Goodfellow {Mids.-NighV8 Dr., Act ii, sc 1) a "sftreirtl 
and knavish sprite." 

849. Carol — Sing. [0. Fr. carole; It. carola; dim. of Lat. chorus, and therefore 
originally a Joyous song accompanying a choral dance.] 

853. Numbing spell.— A spell that takes away the power of motion. "Nmnb"i« 
from the A.-S. niman, to take. 

859, et seq. — The song is a model of pure classic grace. The chaste loveliness of the 
opening lines, in particular, leaves on the mind an impression like the tranquil fascins- 
tion of sculpture. 

There is a certain poetical propriety in calling first on "great Ooeanus," the son of 
Heaven and Earth, and the father of all river-gods and river-nymphs. The worship of 
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" earth-shaking ** [6r. iwoaCy<uoi] Neptune, or Poeeldfln, was donbtlen later. — Tethyi, 
the -wife of Oceanns, has, In Hesiod, the epithet w&nna (" venerable "}. — The "hoary 
Kerens '* (the ' ' grandaevns Nerens " of Virgil, Oeorg. , IV. , 392 ; and y^v, both in Homer 
and Hesiod) is usually represented as a wise old man who dwelt at the bottom of the 
Aegean Sea, over which he ruled. — ^The " Carpathian wisard " is Proteus, who occupied a 
cave in the isle of Carpathus in the Mediterranean. He could transform himself into any 
shape ; but if once captured could be forced to reveal the secrets of the future Georg., 
IV., 405-^14). He has a " hook," because he is one of Neptune's shepherda — ^Triton was 
a son of PoaeidOn and Amphitrite, and, according to the later poets, was wont to ride 
over the restless waves, soothing them with the music of his " wreathed horn." — Glaucus 
was a fisherman, who became a sea-god by eating a part of the divine herb which Cronos 
had sown. He visited all the coasts of Greece, and uttered prophecies (hence the 
epithet " soothsaying ") in which sailors particularly had great faith : Euripides {Orestes, 
I 357) calls him the seaman's prophet. — Leucothea (the "White Goddess"), whose 
original name was Ida, having thrown herself into the sea with her son Melicerta to 
escape the fury of her husband Athamas, was changed into a marine deity. The same 
apotheosis fell to the lot of Melicerta, to whom was allotted the guardianship of the 
coasts and harbours, whence his Latin name Portumniis. — Thetis (generally termed 
apyvpoire^a, " silver footed,'* by Homer), a daughter of Nereus, was brought up by Hera, 
and given in marriage to Peleus, by whom she became the mother of Achilles. All the 
gods were invited to the wedding, except Eris (" Strife"), who avenged the slight by 
throwing the apple (of discord) into the midst of the celestial company. — Parthenope 
and ligea were two of the Sirens. The tomb of the former was at Naples, thence called, 
in poetry, Parthenope. 

877t Tmael-slipper'd. — Tinul is now used only in a depreciatory sense, viz., to denote 
a false glitter ; but here, as in the older writers, it means sparkling, or shining. 
Duessa's palfrey in Spenser {Faery Qtteene, B. 1., c iL, at. 13), 

** Was overspread 
With tinsel trappings woven like a wave. 
Whose bridle rang with golden bels and bosses brave." 

[The word is the Fr. itincelle; Lat. scintilla, a spark.] 

880. The Lorelei in Heine's magical poem is similarly painted. 

891. DavUe. — Another form of damp. The osier grows on a wet soil, as is noticed by 
Beaumont and Fletcher {Faithful Shepherdess, Act. iii, «c. 1) : 

" And 'twizt two banks with osier set. 
That only prospers in the wei" 

893, 894. Azum. — Azure. [Fr. azur; Lat. lapis lazuli; Per. kumr.] The form is 

perhaps adopted from the It. axswrino, as " cedam " {I. 990), from cedrino. Turhis 

(now spelled turquoise), a Persian stone, but so called because first brought into the 
west of Europe from Turkey. 

897. Priniless feet. — ^The phrase is used by Prospero {Tempest, Act v., «c. 1) : 

" And ye that on the sands with prirUless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune." 

913. Cure. — Power to cure. This use of water from a " fountain pure " to destroy 
the effect of sensual speUs is a favourite with the Elizabethans. Comp. Fletcher {Faith- 
ful Shepherdess, Act i., sc. 2 ; Act iii., sc. 1 ; Act iv., sc. 3, Ac.). 

922. Locrine (according to Greoffrey of Monmouth) was the son of Brutus, who was 
' the son of Silvius, who was the son of Ascanius, who was the son of Aeneas, — and so 
"sprung of old Anchises' line." 

928. MUton is thinking of the " torrent brooks " of the Welsh hills that pay winter 
tribute to the Severn throughout its course. 
930. Comp. Sylvester's Du Bartas (ed. 1621, p. 171) : 

" Dirty mudds 
Defiled the crystal of smooth-sliding floods." 

932-937. There is something incongruous in the wish that the waves of the Severn 
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ahonld wash beryl " aahore, and that groves of Eastern plants like myrrh " and 
" cinnamon " should crown its banks. The poet's fancy oonld have easily devised 
something more in harmony with the scene and the dime. 

The oonstmction In these lines is not very clear. '* May thy head be crowned upon 
thy banks with groves," Ac, is not at all happy, and yet this is probably what Milton 
meant. Had he commenced his last Une with *' be," the difflenlty wonld Tanish. 

952. Jigs. — Quick and merry dances. The word is onomatopoeic, and is meant to 
represent a rapid and broken movement or sound. Jog, gig, giggle, Ac., are formed 
with the same design. 

960. Dude or nod. — By these words are meant the dntles of obeisance observed by 
the " country dancers.** Comp. Shakspeare {Kimg Richard III., Act i, sc 3) : 

*' Dude with French nods and apish courtesy." 

The two brothers and the lady show " lighter toes," like Mercury " with the minciBg 
Dryadea" Mincing, ia moving graoefully, with a touch of affectation or even coquetry 
in the gait. It is perhaps from the Fr. mince, small ; and so, slender, delicate. The 
word always conveys the sense of petite as well as gradeuae. 

965. Lecu. — Land laid up in grass, according to some ; but more probably the same 
word as the But leeg, empty, fallow. Comp. Oer. ledig-land, uncultivated laud. 
Bamsay says : 

" Plenty shall cultivate each ecaup and moor 
Now lea and bare because thy landlord's poor." 

972. Assays. — Trials. The word occurs sereral times in Milton (comp. Par. Lost, 
B. IV., I. 082 ; Par. Reg., B. I., I. 264, and B. IV., I. 478). It is also a favourite with 
Spenser. It is the same as " essay," and is derived from the Fr. esaayer; Lat. exig^re 
to weigh, to try. 

976, et Beq. Warburton thinks the epilogue of the spirit is a paraphrase of Ariel's 
song in the Tempeet ; but the bishop is probably alone in his opinion. 

979. Comp. VirgU {Aen., B. VI., {. 887}: " Aeris in campis latis." 

982. C!omp. note to I. 2&S. 

983. Oolden tree. — Ovid is the only ancient writer who says the trees were golden. 
{Met. IV., 635, 636) : 

*' Arboreae frondes, auro radiante virentes 
Ex auro ramos, ex auro poma tegebaat." 

984. Crisped shades and botoers. — Crisped [Lat erisptu] means curled, or rippled by 
the passing wind. Herrick speidcs of the "crisped yew;" and Milton {Par. Lost, 
B. IV., I. 237) haa " crisped brooks." Iris, in the Tempest {Act iv., «c 1), calls upon the 
Naiads to leave their " crisp channels." 

985. Spruce. — Lit., sprouting up, and therefore happily applied to the "Spring." 
The word had not sunk into its dapper sense in Milton's time. It is doubtless the same 
as the Bav. spriesaen, to spring, or sprout ; and the " spruce-fir " [Oer. sprosser^cMel 
Vikes its name from the fact that its young shoots are used to make the beer (spruce- 
beer ; Oer. sprossenbier), so much drunk on the shores of the Baltic as a remedy for cer- 
tain scorbutic and rheumatic complaints. 

986. Ro9y-bos(m,*d Hours. — The Gr. ^o3<SKoX«ot 'Opot. 

991. ^ord— Usually called '* spikenard." The name of an aromatic plant, and of 
an unguent prepared from it [Gr. vop^o?; Per. nard.] CoMitk, a species of laurel- 
tree whose bark is stripped off on account of its aromatic properties. CLat ctusia; Gr. 
KcuTMi; from Arab, gaihaa, to peel of.] 

992. Iris.— The Bainbow. In the Iliad, she is the swift messenger of the gods. The 
later poets make her the wife of Zephyrus and the mother of Eros (" Love "). 

993. Blow. — Used causatiyely. So Beaumont and Fletcher {Lovet'a Progress, Ad iL, 
sc. 8) : • 

" Love is a gentle spirit ; 
The wind that blows the April flowers not softer ; " 

and Jonson {Mojk, Penaiea.at Highgate) : 

" Favonius here shall blow new flowers." 
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995. Fw^d. — Embroidered. [Fr. powijUer, to work on the edfe.] Ptere the Plow- 
msii (Pom. IL, 19): 

" Wm war of % womman wortheli ydothed, 
FwrjUtd with pelnre the finest upon erthe." 

<;:»iAiicer'B Monk (Prologue, Canierbwry Tales, 1. 196} had " sieves pmjtted aiU honde;** 
and Spenser's Dnessa {Faery Queened B. I., e. IL, H. 18) is 

" Clad in scarlot red, 
P%u:fied with gold and pearle of rich assay." 

999. Adfonit. — Gomp. Hymn on the NaiifvUyt note to {. 204. 

1005. Assyrian queen. — Astarte, the Sjrian Yenns. 

1006. The myth or allegory of Psyche^ the latest and loreliest cre at ion of olassic 
fancy* ie told by Appnlelns, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Golden Ass. 
Milton here makes her the mother of " two blissfol twins"—" Yonth and Joy ; " bat 
in his Apology for Smedymnwu, written eight yean later, he touches on the story again, 
and renames the offq>ring "Knowledge and Virtue." One sees in the ehange the 
shadows of Puritanism falling cm his generous souL 

1015. Bind'd toeUein.—The curring sky. " Welkin " is literally the region of d&uds. 
[A.-S. toelcn, from vfolcen, a cloud — perhaps from weaican, to roll round. Comp. 
€rer. tooUbe.] 

1017. Comers (tf the moon. — The horns. [Lat. comu.] Lines 1012-1017 remind one, 
in their airy grace and sprightly tone, of Oberon's language when speaking of his fairies 
{Mids,'NighVs Dr., Act. iv., se. 1). HOton has throughout the epilogue caught the magle 
manner of the master himself, and the charm of his verse is scarcely less potent. 
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This poem is a Monody, in which the author bewails the untimely loss of his friend 
and fellow-student, Mr. Sdward King, Fellow of Cihrist's College, Cambridge, who was 
drowned, August 10, 1687, on his passage from Chester to Ireland. The vessel struck 
upon a rook not far from the Knglish coast, and not a soul escaped. Edward King was 
the son of Sir John King, Secretary for Ireland under Elisabeth, James, and Charles I., 
and was distinguished at his university both for piety and scholarship. His Latin 
verse is not remarkable, but is perhaps sufficiently good to warrant a generous allusion 
after so melancholy a fate. 

" Who would not sing for Lyddas ? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme." 

That he had endeared himself to his fellow-students is proved by the fact that no fewer 
than thirty-six elegies on his death — three in Greek, twenty in Latin, and thirteen in 
English — were printed at Cambridge in the following year. Lyddas is the last of 
these, and is subscribed only with Milton's initials (J. M.}, but it appears in the edition 
of his poems published in 1646. 

Few, if any, of MiHon's jmetical compositions have been the subject of such contra- 
dictory criticlBm. Warton thinks that " he who wishes to know whether he has a true 
taste for poetry or not, should consider whether he is highly delighted or not with the 
perusal of Milton's Lycu2a«." On the other hand, Dr. Johnson has assailed it with an 
invective that is formidable from its eloquence and antithetic point : " The diction is 
harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing." It has " no nature ;" its 
form is "easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting." It is marked by "equivocations," 
which " are indecent, and at least approach to impiety." It cannot be said that Dr. 
Johnson has expressed the verdict of Time. Most of his special chaises are utterly 
without foundation, and, even where they possess a certain force or plausibility, are 
based on a general misapprehension of the nature of the poem. Lyddas is in some 
degree an academic Exercise ; and the classic formalism that would have been out of 
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pUtoe In L'AlUgro or II Penteroto, la priyil^ed here, and has even a kind of scholarly 
appropriateness. When once the drift of the allegoric phantasy is seen, and we re- 
member that he wrote to gratify a learned audience, a beautiful tenderness shines 
through the antique pastoral device ; the love and grief of the poet grow vital, and the 
metaphors borrowed from mythology lose their pedantic air. The poem is thick- 
strewn with lines that are admirable for their pictnresqueness and sonorous music, and 
more than once the author strikes that tone of lofty solemnity which exalts him above 
all other bards. 

Line 1. Yet once more. — Milton had Just finished Conlut, and had apparently resolved 
to pause for a time in his poetic labours, until he felt himself able for some grander 
effort of the Muse. Paradise hott was perhaps already looming before his imagination 
in some dim and shapeless form. He would fain have waited for the " mellowing 
year," but the sad fate of his young friend " compelled hizd to disturb the season due." 

2. JfyrUes brown. — Brown is probably meant as a translation of the Latin jyuUo^ 
dark, which Horace applies to the myrtle {Odes, I., xzv., 18), in Opposition to the 
green ivy. Sere. — Dry. [From A.^. seaHan, to sear, to dry up. Comp. Qr. ^p^>] 

5. ShaiUryour Uavea. — Ck>mp. Par. Lost, B. X., {. 1066: 

'* Shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair-spreading trees." 

ShaUer is onomatopoeic, and is merely another form of " scatter." Mellowing. — 

Ripening, and so softening. Mellow is the modem form of the A.-S. meUioe, mealy. 
[Comp. Dut tnoUig, Grer. molsch, and Lat mollis.'] 

6. Occasion dear. — The phrase also occurs in Sidney [Arcadia, III); and Spenser 
[Fa,ery Queens, B. L, c. L, st. 53} has "Deare constraint." 

10. The construction is similar to the Virgilian "Neget quis carmina G^o " (£e. 
X. 3). 

11. See introductory note to the poem. To " build the lofty rhyme " Is a Latinism. 
Ck)mp. " Seu condis amabile carmen " (Horace, Epistle to Floras, L, iiL 24). Euripides' 
phrase, '"Aotdo; cirv/yywac " {Supp., L 998), is still more vivid. 

13. Welter. — See Bymn on Ike Nativity, note, I 124. 

14. Melodious tear. — A pretty conceit to denote an el^y. So Spenser's lines on the 
death of Sir Philip Sidney are called The Tears cfihe Muses. 

15. Sisters of the sacred well — ^The context shows that Milton is thinking of the 
" Pierian spring " at the foot of Mount Olympus ; but the sisterhood of the Muses are 
generally associated with the "sacred wells" of Aganippe and Hippocrene, on Mount 
Helicon in Boeotia. 

18. Coy. — See Comus, note to I ?87. 

20-22. The idea is : May the same good fortune in turn befall me, to have my 

memory embalmed in song. Lucky words — words of good omen. Comp. Lat. bona 

verba. My destin'd urn, — The urn which is destined to hold my ashes. 

23. Mr. Masson is undoubtedly right in his interpretation of this pastoral phantasy : — 
" The hill here Ib, of course, Cambridge ; the joint-feeding of the flocks is companion- 
ship in study ; the rural ditties on the oaten flute are academic iambics and elegiacs ; 
and old Damoetas is either Chappell, whom Milton has long forgiven, or some more 
kindly Fellow of Christ's." 

26. In a forgotten play of Middleton's, entitled Oam4 at Chesse (1625), the same fine 
phrase occurs : 

" Like a pearl 
Bropt from the opening eyelids of Vhe m/orn 
Upon the bashful rose." 

But the image seems to have been held in common by the old poets, and in Todd's 
edition examples of its use are culled from half-a'dozen different sourcea 

28. The gray-fiy is also called, from its sharp hum heard in the sultry noon, the 
" trumpet-fly *' (whence Milton's metaphor). 

29. fatt'niTHr.— Feeding; lit. bettering [A.-S., bet; Dut. batX and so thriving, or 
fattening. Hamlet says {AcL iiL, sc. 4) : 
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" Gould yon on thia fair monntain leave to fe«d, 
And batten on ihlB moor?" 

The word has not ceased to be used. 

30. Keightley has pointed out that the ** erenlng star " is always on heaven's descent 
And it is, besides, inappropriate (poetically^to represent so small an object as "slop- 
ing its wheel." 

33. T«m2>er'd— Attuned. Bo Fletcher {PwrpU Island, e. IX. tt. 8} : 

" Tempering their sweetest notes unto thy lay." 

The oaten JluU is the avena of Yiigil (JS&, I., 2), on which the classic shepherds were 
wcmt to pipe. 

34. Does Milton mean to gently satirize his fellow-students in this line — i.e., are 
the " rough satyrs" the undergraduates of the university, or is be only carrying out the 
pastoral imagery of the classic poets without any definite application ? 

40. Gadding. — Straggling, straying. Cicero {De Sened., XV. 62 j speaks of the vine as 
spreading itself abroad, — "Multlplid lapsu et erratico." The primary meaning of the 
verb " to gad," is to move about restlessly, like one who is stung by the gad-tLj ; then 
to wander or stray generally. It is the same word as " goad." 

42. Copses. — Coppices; ie., wood of small growth JU for euMing. O. Fr. copeiz, 
wood newly cut. 

45. Canker. — ^The cankerworm; so called because it eats or destroys like cancer. 
Warton quotes several passages from Shakspeare to prove that he was fond of this 
image ; but he omits the very finest instance of all, where Yiola says {Ttoelflh Night, 
Act iL, se. 4) : 

" She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a toorm i* the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek." 

46. Taint-vorm. — ^The Jtfone given by the country people to a small red spider, be- 
lieved to infect cows and horses with a deadly poison.^ — Weanling herds, are young 
cattle that have just ceased to be nourished by their mothers. They are toeaned; 
i.e., accustomed to do without the use of the teat. The A.-S. verb is toenian. Comp. 
Ger. getoohnen. The Sc. wean, a child, is from the same verb, and not, as Jamieson 
grotesquely suggests, a contraction for "wee ane." 

47. Wcvrdrobe. — Strictly a place for keeping apparel, but sometimes (as here) used 
for the apparel Itself. 

50. The nymplis are here the Muses who loved Lycidas. 

58. The Druids are well called famous, for more has been said and sung regarding 
them than any other priesthood of which so little is known. Accor<Ung to Caesar {De 
BeUo GaUico, YL 13, 14) who describes Dvuidism as he found it in Gaol, they were 
not only the priests, but the judges and teachers of the nation. His account is 
probably correct in the main, but he over-estimates their importance and the extent of 
their knowledge. The name Druid is not derived from the Greek Spv^, an oak, but from 
the Welsh derw, which has the same meaning. Comp. Sansa drvs, a tree. See also 
Lucan (PtiarsaX, I., 447-462). In calling the Druids bcurds, Milton is perhaps not 
entirely wrong. Caesar at least speaks of them committing verses to memory in their 
schools ; but in most if not all Celtic countries the bards formed a distinct ordjer, 
and it is just possible that our author has here mixed up the Pagan priesthood of 
Britain with the semi-mythical poets of Christianized Wales — Taliessin, Aneurin, 
Merdhuin, Uywarch-Hen, and others, the earliest Welsh bards of whom any tradition 
survives. Keightley conjectures that the steep on which the Druids lie is Fenmaen- 
mawr, overhanging the sea, opposite Anglesea. 

54. Mona. — Anglesea. The phrase thaggy top is explained by a passage in Selden, 
where we are told that when the British Druids took this isle it was called Innis 
VowU (the Dark Isle), on account of its dense woods. 

55. Deva. — The Dee. Spenser {Faery Queene, B. I., c. ix., st. 4) makes this stream 
a haunt of magicians ; and Drayton, in his Polyolbion, frequently celebrates its sacred 

13 
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character. The phrase, " wisard river," even occurs in the latter of these writers. It 
would appear that a good deal of superstition was popularly associated with the Dee, 
from its forming part of the ancient boundary between England and Wales. 

58-63. Orpheus, son of Calliope, was torn in pieces by Thracian Bacchantes, because 
his grief for his lost Eurydice made him contemptuous of their charms. The fragments 
of his corpse were gathered by the Muses ^md buried at the foot of Olympus ; but hia 
*' gory visage '* was thrown by his murderers into the Hebnu and washed across Uie 
Aegean to the shores of Lesbos. Milton has told this mythic incident a second time, 
and In still finer verse {Par. Lost, B. VII., I 32-38). 

64. Boots. — Profits. [A.-S. bitan, to amend ; whence oar better and best (A.-S. 
hetest).] 

66. Meditate. — A reminiscence of Viigil. See Cowus, note to I 647. 

67. As others use. — As others are wont toilo. 

'68, 69. In these two melodious lines, Milton (according to Warton) obliquely cen- 
sures the Latin poet Buchanan, who has celebrated imaginary mistresses under the 
names of Amaryllis and Neaera. But the names are Yirgilian, and though the golden 
tangles of Neaera's hair are prominent in the verse of the modem i)oet, we cannot feel 
9ure that there is any reference to the illustrious Scot Warton rests much on the 
phrase, "As others use." 

70. Cleax. — Noble. [Lat. clorttt.] This meaning is rare in English. The idea is 
also in Spenser {Tears of the Muses, I. 454} : 

" Due prayse, that is the spur of doing well." 

71. Comp. Tacitus {HistoriOy lY. 6), "S^m sapientibns cupido gloriae noviasima 
exuitur.*' 

73. Fair guerdon. — Fame. Q-aerdon is a prize or reward. The spelling is Fr. 
guerredon, but the A. -3. vjidherlean is the same word. 

75. Atropos, whose function was to cut the thread of human life which Clotho spun, 
was not one of the Furies, but one of the Fates [Lat. Pa/rca^; Gr. Mocpoi]. Milton's 
expression is either a slip, or an evidence of impassioned grief. 

76-84. Apollo himnelf could scarce have uttered nobler iiorse than fai here assigned 
to him. The poetry of Milton's ethics is alwajm sublime. • 

79. Qlist'ring foil. — FoU is literally a thin leaf CFr. feuiUe; Lat folium; Or. 
^vAAov] of metal put under precious stones to increase their lustre or change their 
colour : hence anything used to "set off" something else. 

85, 86. The poet now reverts from " a slrain of higher mood" to the graceful imagery 
of the pastoral Muse. Arethusa, nsrmph of the fountain named after her in the island 

of Ortygia, near Syracuse, was one of the Nereides. The smooth-sliding Mindus is a 

tributary of the Po from the north. Milton, of course, aUndes to the idyllic poetry 
both of Theocritus, who was a native of Syracuse, and of Viigil, who was bom near the 
banks of the Mincins. Croton'd with vocal reeds. — Ciomp. Vii^l [Buc. VII., 12) : 

" Hie viridis tenera praetexit arundine ripas 
MinciuK." 

90. Neptun^s plea — ^The phrase is legal — e.g., the Court of Common Pleas. The 
herald is sent by Neptune, either to make inquiry regarding the death of Lycidas, or 
to show that the ruler of the sea was not concerned in it. "Plea," O. £ng. plead; 
O. Fr. plait; Lat plaeitum, lit. what pleases, then an opinion or sentiment 

91. Felon winds. — A fine phrase. Felon is " cruel " (the shorter form is/el{)- Though 
now used chiefly as a substantive, it is an adjective in the older poets. Blind Harry's 
Englishmen are all "felloun knicht&" 

93. Rugged. —See U Allegro, note I 9. 

96. Hippotades. — Eolus, the keeper of the winds ; so called because son of Hippotes. 
Virgil {Aen., B. I., I. 62, et ^e^. ) describes the cave (here called by Milton dungeon) in 
which they were imprisoned. 

98. Level brine. — [A.-S. bryne, salt water ; in poetry, brym; but as the IceL brimsior 
means a " stormy sea," it is probable that the term is derived from the roaring of the 
sea upon the shores. Comp. 6r. /3pc/uia, to roar.] 

99. Panope. — One of the Nereides. 
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101. BuiU in ih* eclip$e.—BnTpeniltion naturally MBOoUted evil oment with a aiTS- 
terious phenomenon like the eclipse. Among the ingredients of the witches' caldron in 
McuHteth {Ad iy., «c. 1) are» — 

" Slips of yew 
Slirered in the moon's eclipse." 

The "curses dark" with which the bark was rigged, are the spells of evil spirits — the 
ministers of Fate. 

103. Catnua. — The river Gam stands here allegorically for the University of Cam- 
bridge, of which King was so distingnished an ornament. Probably the " hairy mantle " 
and the "sedge bonnet" are alltsions to the "reedy banks of Cam." The phrase 
footing slow is also Spenserian {Faery Queene, B. I. e. ill. «f. 10): 

"A damzell spyde slow footing her before." 

105. Figwres dim may refer to the traditions of the high antiquity of the university. 

106. LUee to that ianguine Jloiver inscri^'d toi^ tooe." — The hyacinth, which sprung 
from the blood of Hyacinthus, or Ajax, and which bore aZ al on its petab. 

107-131. This is the first outburst of Puritan feeling in Milton's poetry, and is a 
foreshadowing of his political career. We can understand how one in whose breast the 
fires of ecclesiastical strife are beginning to burn should turn aside from the quiet 
paths in which the Muse is most happily wooed. New thoughts and passions are 
stirring the soul of the earnest scholar. Some day, perhaps, these will be chastened 
and sublimed by an adequate inspiration ; but, for the present, Milton is merely in- 
flamed with the fierce ardour of a controversialist, and there lies between him and the 
divine splendours of Paradise Lost a long interval of angry and impassioned prose. 
Lycida^, from an artistic point of view, could have well spared this stern passage ; but 
it has a biographical interest that makes it precious. 

107. Fledge. — Child — i.e., a pledge of love. (Lat. pignus so used.) 

109. The pilot of the Oalilean lake. — St. Peter, who, in the metaphorical language of 
the Church, keeps the keys of Heaven. It is rather curious that in this anti-prelatic 
diatribe Milton should represent the apostle as a bishop ("He shook his mitr'd locks"). 
As yet his antipathy extended only to the men who were misgoverning the English 
Church : by-and-by it embraced the ecclesiastical system which they misrepresented. 

111. Amain. — Forcibly. [A.-S. m4iganf to be able ; our " may.'^ 

112. Bespoke. — Addressed. 

113. Young swain. — The scriptural im^e of the Church as God's fold and the 
members as his flock enables the poet to continue the pastoral allegory with which he 
set out. 

116. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I 193: 

"So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 
So since into his Church lewd hirelings climb." 

121. Herdsman. — Used as the equivalent of "pastor." 

122. They are sped. — They have prospered, i.e., have got on. The verb is the past 
tense of "speed" [A.-S. spedan, to hasten ; and so "to prosper"]. To wish a person 
"good speed" is to wish him success. 

123. Lean and Jktshy songs. — Probably the shallow ceremonialism of the Laudian 
ritualists. Flashy, showy but empty. 

124. Scrannel pipes of vyretched straw. — Imitated from Virgil's "Strldenti misenim 

stipula disperdere carmen" {Ec. III. 27). Scrannel is the equivalent of the Lat. 

tenuis. It is onomatopoeic, and does not occur elsewhere in FiHglish literature. Cnmp. 
Sc scrannie, thin, wrinkled. 

126. RarUc. —Strong, luxuriant. [A.-S. ranc, Dan. rarik, upright. Comp. Lat. ranc- 
iduSf strong-smelling.] 

127) et seq. The sentiment is Spenserian {Shep?ieard*s Calender, May). Comp. 
Animadversions on the Remonstrant's D^enee against Smectymnuus. 

180. That two-handed engine. — Most probably suggested by Matt. iii. 10 : " And now 
also the ax is laid unto the root of the trees," &c. Milton's meaning is, that a crisis is 
approaching in the history of the Church, and if the needful reforms are not carried out, 
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Qod, in hifl proyidence, will stemlj cut down " every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit/' All most share the surprise of Warton, that this passage should have 
escaped the cruel vigilance of Laud, whose power was then at its height. 

132. The author here reverts to his pastoral vein. Alpheiu, the chief* river of the 
Peloponnesus, flows underground for part of its course. Hence arose the myth of the 
river-god Alpheus, who pursued the nymph Arethusa, till the latter, imploring the help 
of Artemis, was changed into the fountain that bears her name in the isle of Ortygia, 
near Syracuse. Alpheus followed her through the "Dorian deep,** and sought to blend 
his waters with hers "beneath the Ortygian shore." Shelley has given a lovely and 
musical version of the myth in his poem entitled Arethusa. Alpheus is here invoked 
by Milton as the Sicilian Muse — i.e., the Muse of pastoral poetry. 

135. £«{!&— Flower-beUs. 

136. Use. — Are wont to dweU. It. usare, so used. Comp. Spenser, Faery Queene, 
B.YL.Introd. 2: 

" Guide ye my footing and conduct me well 
In these strange ways, where never foot did use.** 

138. Sw(vrt star. — The dog-star (Sirius) is so called because the ancient astronomers 
supposed it to be the cause of the extreme heat and the noxious epidemics that pre- 
vailed before and after its rising. But although its rising formerly coincided with the 
hottest season of the year, it is hardly so now in these latitudes ; and by-and-by the 
star wiU rise in the dead of winter. Milton calls it stoart because it was fancied to 
darken and destroy the colours of plants, like the Horatian sol niger {Sat. L, ix., 72, 73). 
See Comus, note, I 436. Sparely. — Barely ; or, perhaps, slightly. 

139. Quaint enamelVd eyes. — ^This can oidy mean the flowers ; and yet we are told 
({. 141) that these eyes, after sucking in the "honied showers," are to " purple all the 
ground with vernal flowers." The thought is confused, and so is the imagery. Further, 
it has been objected that in his catalogue of flowers (imitated, but with less delicate 
and original beauty, from that of Perdita, WijUe/t's Tale, Act iv., sc. 4) Milton has in- 
troduced several that do not belong to spring, but to summer and autumn. 

142. Rathe primrose that forsaken dies. — Ck)mp. Perdita (as above) : " Pale primroses, 
that die unmarried." Rathe means " early." It is the A.-S. hr(uth, or rather hraedth, 
quick: hence our rcUher (sooner). Our English forefathers in Anglo-Saxon times 
called the budding March the hra,edth^m,ona4th. Another form of the adjective, 
hraedt is the modem English "ready." 

143. Jessamine. — Also jasmine. [Arab, yasamyn; Per. idsmin.] 

144. Pansy. — The flower heart's-ease. [Fr. pensie.] So Ophelia, Hamlet^ Act iv., 
sc. 6: 

" There is pansies, that's for thoughts.** 

Freakt. — Spotted. We now say " freckled." ^ 

147. Wan. — Pale. [A.-S. wan: hence our toan«. Comp. Lat. vantu.] 
149. Amaranthus. — [Gr. ofiapavroi ; a priv., and fiopaina to wither.] A genus of 

flowers whose leaves retain their freshness long after they are gathered. 

158. Monstroiu world. — The world of monsters. So Horace, OcI««, I., iii, 18 : "Siccls 
oculis monstra natantia." 

159. Moist vows. — Tearful vowt or prayers. 

160. Sleep' st by the fable of Bellerus oUL — The expression Sleep^at by the fable is 
quaint but fine. Instead of Bellerus, Milton originally wrote Corineus, the name of a 
giant who came into Britain vdth Brute the Trojan, and was made lord of C!omwalL 
Bellerus was also a Ciomish giant, who gave name to the promontory of BeUerium, near 
Land's End. 

161. The great vision here mentioned is that of the archangel Michael, who is 
traditionally reported to have appeared to certain hermits oh the rock that bears his 
name. At a very early period (before the Norman Conquest), a monastery was erected 
here, the ruins of which still exist ; and, later on, a fortress was added : hence the 
phrase gtuirded mount. Milton poetically supposes the great angel still seated in 
his craggy chair, and looking over the waves of the Atlantic to the coasts of Spain. 
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Namancos is marked near Gape FiniBterre in Mercator's map of 1623. The castle, or 
*' hold," of Bayona is near it 

163. Look hoiMward, Angel. — In the previous lines Michael is represented as looking 
seaward. He is now asked to tnm his gase towards Britain, somewhere along whose 
shores the " bones" of the " hapless youth" are " hurled." 

165._ Imitated from the song of Balthazar, in Much Ado about Nothing, Act ii., ac 3 : 

"Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more." 

Comp. also Spenser's 11th Eclogue^ 

166. Your sorrow — i.e., the object of your sorrow. So we say, " My love." 

169. Repairs his drooping head. — 'Gray copies this classical use of repairs in his Bard 
a 137): 

" To-morrow he repairs the golden flood." 

170. Tricks. — Comp. II Penseroso, note, I. 128. Ore, gold. A.-S. ora "metal." 

Ck>mp. Lat tves, aeris, and aurwm ; Grcr. eisen ; Eng. iron ; all of which, accoriMng to 
Grimm, are from the same root as Lat. uro, to bum, or shine. " Ice " [Ger. eis] may 
also be included. 

173. An appropriate allusion to Him whom " even the winds and the sea obey " 
(Matt. viii. 27). 

175. There is something strangely vivid (if incongruous) in the conception of the 
drowned Lycidas bathing his " oozy locks" among celestial groves with the pure nectar 
of Paradise. 

176. Unexpressive. — See Hymn on the Nativity, note I. 116. 

179. The doctrine of a celestial hierarchy has its origin in the post-exilian specula- 
tions of the Jews. At the time of Christ it was an article of popular belief among the 
people. Si Paul avails himself of it for rhetorical purposes. It gives richness of expres- 
sion to his impassioned enthusiasm. The early Church interpreted literally his glowing 
metaphors ; and finally the Schoolmen elaborated a marvellous angelology, which even 
yet haunts the imagination if it is discarded from the creed of modern Christendom. 
It plays an important part in Paradise Lost; and even in his Book of Church Govem- 
Tnent {B. I., ch. L) Milton speaks as if the dreams of a baseless speculation were facts : 
" The Angels themselves are distinguished and quaternioned into their celestial prince- 
doms and satrapies." 

181. Rev. vii. 17. 

183. Again Milton reverts from a Christian to a Pagan standpoint. Lycidas has just 
been shown to us surrounded by angelic saints : now he is the numen aquarum,'" the 
genius of the shore." 

186. Uncouth. — Here used in the sense of unskilled, or rude. Compare L' Allegro, 
note I. 5. 

187. While the still mom xoeffd out with scmdaXs gray. — This is one of those rare lines 
the perfect beauty of which forbids criticism. 

188. Qv-UU. — Seeds ; here used for the shepherd's pipe. It is a Teutonic word 
[comp. Ger. kiel; Dan. kiot\, but is allied to the Lat. calamus, and Gr. koAo^ov. For 
the meaning of stops, see Comus, note, I 345. 

189. Doric lay. — Theocritus and Moschus, both of whom were natives of Syracuse, a 
Dorian colony, wrote a bucolic elegy — the former on Daphnis, the latter on Bion. 

193. Comp. Fletcher, Pvrple Island, e. VL, st. 77 : 

" To-morrow shall ye feast in pastures new.** 
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PARADISE LOST. 

BOOK I. 

It is not known when Milton conceived the idea of writing an epic poem. The first 
record of such a purpose occurs in the verseg which he sent to Manso in 1639 before 
leaTing Naples : 

'* O mihi si msa son talem oonoedftt amicum, 

Phoebaeos decorasse viros qui iam bene norit, 

Siquando indigenas revopabo in carmina reges, 

Arturumque etiam sub terris bell^ moTentem ! 

Aut dicam inyictae social! f oedere mensae 

Magnanimos heroas ; et, o modo spiritus adsit, 

Frangam Sazonicas Britonuin sub Harte phalanges !" 
From this passage we see that his imagination was originally kindled by the romance 
of Arthur, and that his first ambition was to rival Spenser and Ariosto. In the Spi^ 
taphium Damonis, written on hearing the news of his friend Diodati's death, shortly 
after his return to England, his thoughts are still dwelling on the same heroic fable : 

"Ipse ego Dardanias Butupina per aequora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogcniae 
Brennumque Arviragumque duces, priscumque Belinum 
Et tandem Armoricos Britonum sub lege oolonos 
Tum gravidam Arturo, fatali fraude, I5gemen 
Mendaoes vultus, assumptaque Gorl5is anna, 
Merlini dolus." 

But the dark shadows of the OivU War were now falling on the land ; the earnest, 
sombre spirit of Puritanism had seized the poet, and the tone of his language is changred 
and exalted by the aspirations of religious fervour. The final paragraph of his treatise 
Of R^orvMiJbion in England (1641) begins thus: "Then, amidst the hymns and halle< 
lujahs of saints, some one may perhaps be heard offering at high strains, in new and 
lofty measure, to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvellous judgments in 
this land throughout all ages," Even here, however, it may be noticed, Milton still 
proposes to select the subject of his verse from the national history. But in the treatise 
entitled The Beason of Church Oovemment, published later in the same year, there 
occurs a magnificent passage, which Dr. Johnson regards as a pledge and pn^^ostic 
of Paradise Lost : — 

" Time serves not now, and perhaps I might seem too profuse to give any certain 
account of what the mind at home, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath liberty 
to propose to herself, though of highest hope and hardest attempting ; whether that 
epic form whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other two of Viigil and Tasso, 
are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model ; or whether the rules of Aristotle herein 
are strictly to be kept, or nature to be followed, — ^which In them that know art, and 
use judgment, is no transgression, but an enriching of art ; and lastly, what king or 
knight, before the Conquest, might be chosen in whom to lay the pattern of a Christian 
hero. And as Tasso gave to a prince of Italy his choice, whether he would conunand 
him to write of Godfrey's expedition against the Infidels, or Belisarius against the Goths, 
or Charlemain against the Lombards ; if to the instinct of nature and the emboldening 
of art aught may be trusted, and that there be nothing adverse in our climate, or the 
fate of this age, it haply would be no rashness, from an equal diligence and indination, 
to present the like offer in our own ancient stories ; or whether those dramatic consti- 
tutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, shaU be found more doctrinal and ex- 
emplary to a nation. The Scripture also affords us a divine pastoral drama in the 
Song of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as Origen rightly 
judges. And the Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic image of a high and stately 
tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies : and this my opinion the grave authority 
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of Parens, commenting that book, is snfDcient to confirm. Or, if occasion shall lead, 
to imitate those magniflo odes and hymns, wherein Pindams and Oalllmachns are in 
most things worthy, some others in their frame Jndicions, in their matter most an 
end fanlty. Bat those frequent songs thronghont the Law and Prophets, beyond all 
tiiese, not in their divine argument alone, bnt in the very critical art of composition, 
may be easily made appear over all the kinds of .lyric poesy to be incomparable. These 
abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift of God,— rarely bestowed, but 
yet to some (though most abase) in every nation ; and are of power, beside the olBce of 
a polpit, to imbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public civility, 
to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections in right tune ; to celebrate 
in glorious imd lofty hymns the throne and equipage of €tod's almightiness, and what 
he works, and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his church ; to 
sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and triumphs of just and pious 
nations, doing valiantly, through faith, against the enemies of Christ ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and Grod's true Worship : lastly, 
whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave ; whatsoever hath 
passion or admiration in all the changes of that which is called fortune from without, 
or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts frcnn within ; all these things with 
a solid and treatable smoothness to paint out and describe. Teaching over the whole 
book of sanctity and virtue, through all the instances of example, with such delight to 
those especially of soft and delicious temper, — who will not so much as look upon Truth 
herself unless they see her elegantly dressed,— that whereas the paths of honesty and 
good life appear now rugged and difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, 
they will then appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though they were rugged and 
difficult indeed.. . .Neither do I think it shame to covenant with any knowing reader, 
that for some few years yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment of what I 
am now indebted, as being a work not to be ndsed from the heat of youth, or the 
vapours of wine, — like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; nor to be obtained by the invocation of 
dame Memory and hdr siren daughters; but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases : to this 
must be added industrious and select reading, steady observation, insight into all 
seemly and generous arts and affairs ; till which in some measure be compassed, at 
mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as are 
not loth to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges that I can give them. 
Although it nothing content me to have disclosed thus much beforehand, but that I 
trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willingness I endure to interrupt''the 
pursuit of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse dis- 
putes, imt from beholding the bright countenance of Truth in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies.'' 

This extract certainly shows more than a simple disposition on the part of Milton to 
consecrate his genius to the service of religion ; one feels that it is the utterance of a 

great ambition to „ „ , ^ . , 

Assert Eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of €k>d to men." 

Paradise Lost is not indeed mentioned, but it is reasonable to suppose that one who 
sought the source of poetic inspiration in "devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, who 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge," would, ere long, in the revolutions of his 
thoughts, light upon the story of the Fall, on which the theology of Scripture has hung 
the destinies of the whole human race. Probably no lesser theme would have satisfied 
the grandeur of his ambition. In point of fact, the Cambridge MSS. (see Masson's 
Life of Milton, vol. IL pp. 103-121} prove that, as early as 1640 or 1641, Paradise Lost 
had actually occurred to him as a suitable subject for a sacred drama. In a list of 
sixty-one themes, selected from Scripture for poetic treatment, it is placed Jirst, and is 
thrice repeated with variations in the dramatis personae. But years elapsed before cir- 
cumstances permitted him to do more than familiarize his imagination with the subject, 
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and amass the requisite stores of thought and learning. According to Aubrey, the 
poem was commenced in 1668; and we know, from Elwood, that It was finished in 1665. 
To seek for the origin of Paradise Lott elsewhere than in the genius of Milton and 
the spirit of his age is a frivolity in criticism ; but it is not at all improbable that 
reminiscences of preyions poetic literature on the story of Adam mingled with his own 
majestic meditations, and may have exercised an insignificant influence on his final 
decision. The first who prenumed to bint that Hilton had borrowed the idea of his 
great poem was Voltaire, who says that " 4S he (Milton) was travelling through Italy 
in his youth, he saw at Florence a comedy called AdamOf written by one Andreinl, 
a player, and dedicated to Mary de Medicis, Queen of France;" that "he pierced 
through the absurdity of that performance to Uie hidden majesty of the subject," and 
" took from that ridiculous trifle the first hint of the noblest work which human im- 
agination has ever attempted." There is no positive evidence for this. Milton may 
or may not have seen the piece. Here and there in PoiTadise Lost a coincidence in 
phrase and imagery occurs, but the resemb^nces between it and ^he Italian are too 
trivial and too few either to sustain the charge of plagiarism or even to prove that 
Milton was acquainted with the fantastic medley of the obfcure Tuscan. About the 
middle of last century, however, William Lauder, a Scotchman of considerable learn- 
ing and some ability, made a desperate attempt to prove Milton *' the worst and greatest 
of all plagiaries." In two seiNurate publications, an Esstvy on MiUofiCs Use and Imiiar- 
lion of the Modems^ and the Delectus Auctorum Sacrorum MiUono Fa^em Praehicentium, 
he sought to show that most of the thoughts and even whole passages in Paradise Lost 
were stolen from Italian, Putch, Oerman, and Scotch poets. To what dishonourable 
expedients he had recourse to support his charge all thQ world knows. He turned out, 
in short, to be a literary forger I Jn several instances, the very iMWsages which he pro- 
fessed to produce from other authors as evidences against the originality of Milton, were 
either fabrications of his own, or extracts from a Latin translation of Paradise Lost hy 
William Hog. It is to be regretted that vanity transformed Lauder into a scoundrel, 
for he was capable of rendering his age some service as a comn^entator, and he haa un- 
doubtedly shown not only that Milton was acquainted with the Adamus Exsul of Hugo 
Grotius, but that he occasionally used it. Hayley, in his Life ofMiUon f 2nd ed. 1796), has 
also indulged himself in certain mild conjectures on the origin of Pgradise Lost, finding 
traces in the poem of Tjroilo I^ncetta, Valvasone, Marino, and other Italian obscurities, 
who were contemporary with the great Englishman ; but these slender possibilities 
of homoeopathic imitation may either be disipissed or forgotten. The only source 
from which it is certain Milton liberally drew, was Sylyester's translation of Du Bartas* 
poem, which treats largely of the creation of the world. Mr. Dunster, in his Considera- 
tions on Milton's Early Beading and the Prima Stamina of Paradise Lost (1800), proves 
his case by ntunerous quotations, and even ventures on the hypothesis that the French 
poem "positively laid the fi^'st stone of that manumentwm aere perennius^* Whether 
this be so or not— whether the poet derived the first clearly-defined conception of his 
august theme from this foreign source, or, as seems to us at once more simple and 
probable, that, " smit with the love of sacred song," it dawned insensibly on his mind, 
" in the spacious circuits of her musing," It may be safely q^serted that it came forth 
at last a work of native and majestic art, original ip its design, and sublime in its 
execution. 

Line 1. Milton begins his great poem, as Homer does, by setting forth the subject 
and invoking the Muse. 

2. Mortal. — In classical Latin mortalis always means human, perishable, or liable to 
death ; but in ecclesiastical Latin it is used as equivalent to lethalis, deadly, the sense 
in which it is to be understood here. 

6. Heaz^nly Muse. — The name alone is classical (Urania), for the context shows that 

Milton is thinking of the sublime spirit that animated Moses and David. SecrtL — 

Apart, and so, by implication, solitary. [Lat. S€cretus.'\ This is a better interpreta- 
tion than that which would explain the epithet by the passage in Ex. xix 16, when 
we read that there rested " a thick cloud on the mount." Oreb (Horeb) and Sixiai (now 
Jet)el MAsOj " Mount of Moses ") are respectively the northern and southern summits 
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of the <»ntral ridge of that motmtaln mass which occupies the Arabian peninsula be- 
tween the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba. 

8. That shepherd. — "Now lioses kept the flock of Jethro his father in law, the 
priest of Midlan" (Ex. ilL 1). 

10. Sum hiU. — The hill of Sion, or Zion, is part of the plateau on which Jerusalem 
stands. It lies east of the Tyropean valley, and is probably the same eminence as that 
occupied by the temple. Since the time of Gonstantine, howeyer, the name has been 
assigned to the loftier mass of rock west of the Tyropean. Zion wm the " city df David," 
and so a favourite haunt of the "heav'nly Itfuse." 

11. Siloa'a &rooi(;. — Siloam was not, strictly spea^g, a "brook," but a "pool ;" still 
Keightley is hypercritical in bis objection, for a slender rivulet does flow out, making 
the ground below the greenest spot about Jerusalem. Isaiah (viii. 6) speaks of the 
" waters of Shiloah that go softly." The x>ool (called by the Arabs Silwdn) is not, how- 
ever, " fast by the oracle (temple) of God," but a good way to the south, near to the 
point where the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom meet. 

14. MiddU. — ^Middling, mediocre. 

15. Aonian mount. — Helicon, with its fountains Aganippe and Hlppocrene, sacred 
to the Muses, was in Boeotia, frequently called Aonia (from the tribe of Aones), both 
by Greek and Boman writers. The Muses are termed Aonidet and Aoniae aororea. 
Milton does not boast that he will write bett^ poetry, but that his inspiration will be 
derived from a nobler source. 

16. Prou or rime — le. , prose or verse. As in Lycidas : 

" Ho knew himself to sing, and build the lofty vhiyme." 
The h in the modem spelling, " rhyme," has crept in from the erroneous supposition 
that the word is derived ftrom the Greek p^nM, measured motion, whereas it is the 
A.S. rim, a numbering, and probably from the same root as the German reihen [Eng. 
row\ to arrange or put together. The English, German, and Greek words may also, 
however, oome from the same Aryan root, as their original meaning is the same. 
Now, however, rhyme [Fr. rime; Ger. rem], denotes the consonance of syllables, 
and not the metrical arrangement of words. Ariosto has a similar Une iPrh Fv/r.^ I., 2) 
to the above : 

" Oosa non mai detta nd in prosa nd in rima. " 

17, 18. Oomp. 1 Cor. ill 16. In the beginning of his second book of The Reason of 
Church Oovemment, Milton speaks in the same exalted tone ; nor does the language 
seem unbecoming of presumptuous when we consider his character and his theme. 

21. Dove-like eaPet brooding. — In the Talmud we are told, " The Spirit of God hovered 
over the waters like a dove;" and this is really the idea of Gren. L 2, the exact rendering 
of which is, " The Spirit of God brooded on the face of the waters." But the image may 
have been suggested by Luke iii. 22. 

24. Eighth. — Height. See Comus, note on {. 503. Argument is used in its Latin 

sense. So Spenser (Introd., Faery Qiieene) calls Elisabeth : 

"The argument of mine afllicted stile." 
26. Comp. Pope {Esaay on Man, Ep.,Z,l6):*' But vindicate the ways of God to man. " 
29. Grand parentt. — Grand is used for "great," w in grrandfather. Comp. Par. 
Lost, B. IV., I 192 ; 

" So domb this first grand thief into God's fold." 

36. What time. — At the time when. Comp- Lyeidas, I 28. 

40. Comp. Isa. xiv. 14. Milton adopts the once popular but inaccurate exegesis of 
this passage of Scripture. 

45. Comp. Luke x. 18. So Zeus hurled Hephaistos from Olympus (/Z., I., 691) : 

" 'Pi^e, noShi Ttrayiav atrh /SijAov OtarrttrCoio.*' 

46. Rain and eombuetion. — The first of these words [Lat. ruina, from ruo] denotes 
the headlong fall ; the second, the fiery thunders that pursued the flight of Satan. 

48. Comp. Jude 6. The phrase adamantine chains ia common in the poetry of 
the time. Adanuintine [Gr. a, So^uuim] is, literally, "invincible;" but in English 
it has acquired the sense " infrangible." 
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50. Some erifcics have thought that Milton had in his mind Hesiod's account of the 
overthrow of the Titans hj Zens {Theog., 722, et seq. ), where we read that '* Nine nights 
and days would pass hefore a brazen anvil falling from Heaven wonld touch the Earth, 
and again nine days and nights before it reached Tartarus ;" but the only point of 
resemblance is the number nine. 

53. Doom. — Judgment [A.-S. d&m^ iroxa.diman, to judge; whence our "deem.'l 
The derivative " doomsman/' also "doomster ** [Sc dempsterX was the old name for the 
person who carried out the judgment of a court. 

56. BcU^ul — Ck>mp. Comius, note on I. 255. 

57. WitTUst^d. — Testified. The " baleful eyes " of the fiend bore evidence of his own 
"huge affliction and dismay.'* This is the customary meaning of the word in Sliak' 
speare. Comp. Mad>ethf Act iv., sc. 3 : 

" Which was to my belief wUneased the rather. 
For that I saw the tyrant's power a-foot" 

59. Ken. — Lit, knowledge ; but here (and generally) the knowledge obtained through 
sight So Keats {Sonnet on Chapnmn'a Homer) compares himself to 

" Some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swings into his ken.** 

Ken and con are from the A.-S. cfunnan, to know ; which afterwards passed into henne, 
and kennen. Comp. Ger. hffnnen. 

63. No liifid. — Supply ''came." Dar^eneMvia&tU. — Seneca, speaking of the grotto 

of Pausilipo [Ep. 57), says i " Nihil illo carcere longius, nihil ilUs faucibus obscurius 
quae nobis praestan^ non ut per tenebras videamus, sed ut ipsas." 

66, 67. Hope never comes^ that cornea to cUl, reminds us of the dread inscriptiom which 
Dante saw over the gates of Hell {Inferno, IIL, 9) ; 

" Lasciate ogni speransa vol ch' entrate." 

68. Urges. — Presses. Oomp. Par. Lost, B. VI., I. 864. 

72. Utter. — Outer. [A.^. Hior, compar. of Hi, out.!] Comp. Eaek. xlii. 1 : " Then he 
brought me forth into the tiUer court ;" and Spenser [Faevy Qtieene, B. IV., c. x., st. 11), 
the "bridges vUer gate.** 

74. The meaning of this line is, that Hell, the prison of the rebellious sj^rits, is thrice 
as far removed from Heaven as the centre of the Earth is from the pole of the univterse. 
Homer similarly {II., VIII., 16) makes Tartarus as far below Hades as Earth is below 

" Tovcrov evtpt^ 'AtiScca oow ovpavos i<n* ano yau)s< " 

«ul VlxgU U«. VI.. 677), twlo. » f« : „ ^^ ^^^^^ ,^ 

Bis patet in praeceps tantum, tenditque sub umbras 
Quantus ad aetherium Coeli suspectus Olympum." 

78. Welt'ring. — C!omp. Hymn on the Nativity, note, {. 124. 

•81. Beeledmb — more correctly, BeHUiebul {lit.. Lord of the Dimghill) — ^was worshipped 
at Ekron, in Palestine, under the representation of a fly ; which doubtless indicates 
that the insect was a pest in the hot plains of the coastiregion. The Jews exalted Iiim 
to a sovereignty over the evil spirits. Comp. Matt xii. 24, where the Pharisees accuse 
Christ of casting out devils "by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils ;" in remembrance 
of which Milton ranks the Syrian deity next to Satan in power and crime. 

82. S(Ucm. — [Heb. adtdn, adversary, or enemy.] 

84. Beest is the A.-S. b^st [Ger. bist], the second person singolar of the present in- 
dicative of bedn, to be, and not a subjunctive form. Shakspeare uses it {Julius Ccear, 

Act iv., sc. 8) : « . . 

"If that thou beest a Koman, take it forth." 

Keigbtley notices that the breaks and anacolnthons of this thoroughly Satanic speech 
indicate the uneasiness and perturbation of the speaker. The grammatical construc- 
tion is once or twice obscure. 

91. Into what pit thou seest, from what highth fallen — %.e., Thou seest into what an 
abyss thou hast fallen from so great a height. 

94-96. So Aeschylus makes Prometheus defy Zeus, Prom. Vinct., I 991-994. 
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97. Chang'd in outward lustre; fet (I. 691) "hla form had not yet lost all her original 
brightness." 

10&-111. These lines must ever be admired as the ntterance of a superb and sublime 
obduracy. 

107. Study. — [Lat. aludiwrn, desire, effort] 

110. That glory. — The phrase may mean, either that Satan will not yield np his hatred 
and desire of revenge, which he regards as his glory, or that the victorions Deity will 
not win the additional glory of snbdning these. The latter Interpretation is preferable, 
as being more in harmony with the spealcer's conception of his conqueror. 

114. Empire. — [Lai imperium, governing power.] 

116) 117. Satan claims for himself and his followers an indestmetible existence ; and 
there are not wanting thinkers who argue that though the Almighty can destroy the 
physical universe which he created, he cannot destroy spirit, which is part of himself, 

and therefore uncreated. Empyreal. — Fiary* ftod thence "heavenly ;" because the 

Greeks supposed the highest heaven to be the region in which the pure element of fire 
subsisted. 

1224. Tyranny. — The word is appropriate in the mouth of Satan, who would be dis- 
posed to regard all sovereignty as held by "force." God was to him a victorious des- 
ist. The Gr. rvpamnt (akin to Kvputt, lord, or master) denoted one who, on the over- 
throw of the established government, obtained absolute power. It is equivalent to 
" usurper." A nipamns might be a beneficent or a patriotic ruler {e.g., Peisistratoe), but 
his authority was not lawfully acquired. Byron's lines are well known {lake of Oreece, 
Don Juan, e. III., st. 86) : 

"The tyrant of the CSiersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend." 

128. Throned Powers. — Thrones are one of the nine angelic orders in the Bierwrchia 
Coeleetis of the pseudo-DlonysiuS, the Areopagite. The others are Seraphim, Cherubim, 
Dominations, Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. Jewish " angel- 
ology" as it has been called, rapidly developed after the return from the Captivity, and 
was, of course, familiar to a thorough Hebrew scholar like Paul, who certainly sanctions 
the phraseology, whatever he may have thought of the system. The speculations of the 
Fathers are founded on such passages as JEtom. viii. 88, and Epb. L 21. 

129. Seraphim. — A word formerly supposed to mean the "burning" or "bright" 
ones (hence Pope, "The rapt seraph that adores and bums"); but now generally 
translated "high," or " exalted." The eeraphim are mentioned only once in Scripture 
(Isa. vL 2), and are probably not real beings, but only creatures of the prophet's im- 
agination. 

138. Essencee. — Natures. [Lat. essentia, from esse, to be.] 

141. Olory (be) extinct. 

144. 0/ force. — Perforce. So Shakspeare {Hewry IV., Part L, Act. ii, se. 3) : "It 
must, €f force." 

149. Thralls. — Bondmen, slaves. The A.-S. thraU is perhaps connected with 
thirlian, to pierce, and so " to fix." Gomp. the Scotch term thirled, bound. 

152. Gloomy deep. — Chaos. 

153-165. The meaning is : What can it avail though we are conscious that our nature 
is eternal, and can suffer eternal punishment? — The reader will note the querulous ap- 
prehension and despair that run through the speech of Beeixebub. It is not wonder- 
ful that the arch-fiend should break in upon it with "speedy words," inciting the 
" fallen cherub " to an etemily of evil strife. He never loses the hope of at least par- 
tially frustrating the good that God meditates, and thus " disturbing his inmost coun- 
sels from their destin'd aim." 

157. Cherub. — A name denoting a celestial creature of uncertain shape, but com- 
pounded of a man, an ox, a lion, and an eagle (see Esek. 1 10), and probably analogous 
to the religious symbolism of Assyria and Egypt. Gesenius {sub voce) suggests that 
if the word is Phoenicio-Semitic, it may signify "divine steed ;" but seems to prefer 
the opinion of Hyde, that it means one who is "near" to God, who "ministers" in 
his presence. £ichhom, on the other hand, considers the Hebrew cherub to be the 
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Persian ffriffin, or guardian of the gold-prodncing mountains Cherubim are first 
mentioned in Scripture as guarding Paradise (Gen. iii 24) ; a pair of golden or gilt 
cherubim Is placed "in the two ends of the mercy-seat" (Ex. zxv. 18), and over- 
shadows the same thrice-sacred spot in the temple of Solomon (1 Kings vi. 23) ; God. 
rides on a cherub (2 Samu zzii 11 ; Ps. zyiii. 10) ; and lastly, Ezekiel beholds their 
mysterious figures "when the heavens are opened." The schoolmen made a fanciful 
distinction between cherubim and seraphim. The latter were supposed to be distin- 
guished by the holy ardour of their devotion ; the former by the clearness and deptb 
of their divine knowledge. 

167. Jf I fail not. — ^If I am not deceived. [Lat. nisi foUlor — eg., Virgil {Aen. 
V. 49) ; 

" Jamque dies, nisi/aUor, adest"] 

Comp. Spenser {Faery Queene, B. III., c. zl, st. 46). One of the things portrayed 
among love's spoils in the house of Busyrane is — 

" So lively and so like that living sence It fayled.** 

176. His. — See Comiu, note, I 248. 

178. Slip th* occasion. — " Let slip" is more correct ; but Milton has the authority of 
Shakspeare {Ma^^th, Act ii, «c. 8) : "I have almost dipt the hour." 

180. Forlorn and loild. — In I 60 the scene in "waste and wild.** Forlorn (see 
Comtis, note on {. 39) has here the tense of utterly forsaken — "the seat of desolation." 
The word is now used only in reference to persons, not to things. 

182. Livid flames. — In Statins {Thebais, I., 57) the Styx is livida. 

183. Tend. — Direct our course, [Lat. tendo.\ Comp. Horace {Sat. I., ix., 63): 
" Quo tendis." 

185. If any rest can fiarbour there. — ^If any rest can be found there. To harbour is 
to find refuge. See Hymn on the ^otivity, note on 2, 41. 

186. Afflicted.— Smitten. [Lat. affiietus.] Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I. 939. 

187. Offend. — Injure. [I^at. offendere; ob, against, axidfertdere, to strike.] We speak 
of nations forming "treaties offensive and defensive," of "weapons of offence and 
defence," &c. , 

192. Thus Satan.~Sca. " said." The ellipse is classical. 

194. That sparkling biased. — Sq of the Old Dragon in Spenser {Faery Queene, B. I., 
cjLt St. 14) : 

*' His blaaing eyes, like two bright shining shieldes. 
Did bume with wrath, and sparkled living fyre." 

Besides, in 1. 194, is superfluous. 

107. As whom. — As (those) whom. Milton (after the manner of his age, and of much 
later ages) calls the Greek cosmogonic myths "fables ;" and we may so far justify the 
term, inasmuch as the primitive forms of these myths were in the course of centuries 
distorted by the ignorance and the fancy both of the poets and the people. 

198. Titanian, or Earth-bom — i,e., whether of the race of Titans or of Giants. The 
Gr. FiTyei/^s means « son of Gftea (the Evth). 

199. If Milton meant to instance Briareos as a Titan, be does not accord with the 
Greek myth, according to whi(>h $riareos was a son of Uranus and Gaea, and one of 
the " hundred-handed " monsterfi who assisted Zeus in his war against the Titans. The 
den of Typhon (see Hymn on the Nativity, note, {. 226) is here placed near Tarsus, prob- 
ably on the authority of the poet Nonnus. 

201. Leviaihan. — This word occurs five times in the Bible, and does not always ap- 
pear to mean the same crei^ture, The description in Job (xlL 1) best suits the croco- 
dile, but in Ps. civ. 26, some animal of the whale species. Milton's language implies 
dubiety. The "scaly rind" {I. 206) is appropriate to the former ; but the geography, 
"slumb'ring on the Norway foam" {I 203), is only compatible with the latter. 

204. Night-founder'd. — Comp. Comus, note, I. 483. 

205. As seaman tell — Olaus Magnus {B. XXL, ch. xviL) gives expression to 
the popular belief as follows : " The whale hath upon his skin a superficies, like the 
gravel that is by the sea-side : so that oft-times when he raiseth his back above the 
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waters, saylors take it to be nothing else but an Island, and sayl nnto It, and go doun 
upon it, and they strike in piles nnto it, and fasten them to their ships : they kindle 
fires to boyl their meat ; until at length the whale feeling the fire, dives doun to the 
bottome, and such as are npon his back, unless they can save themselves by ropes 
thrown forth of the ship, are drowned/' 

207. Under the lee, — A lee shore is that on which the wind lilows. The lee side of a 
ship is that aheUered from the wind. [A.-S. Me6 and hle&to, shdter. Comp. Icel. hUfa, 
to protect; Du. lutOf shelter firom the wind ; Sc loion, cahn.] 

208. JnvMes.— Clothes. Gomp. Par. Lost, B. IIL, 1. 10, 

210. Chain'd. — The word is not in harmony with the context There is nothing to 
indicate that Satan was chained. The poet was probably thinking of the passage in 
2 Petor ii 4, or Jnde 6. 

221. Pool — LU.t a wet or mnddy place, hare graphically "the lake of fire." The 
word is from the same root as the Lat palua, marsh, and Or. wiikoi, mud. 

230. And (as) nuh. 

232. Pelorus. — The north-east cape of Sidly, now Faro. It ii not far from Aetna, 
which may account for Milton associating it with the eruptions of that " combustible " 
mount. 

234. FwWd entrails. — Fuel is the NOr. Fr. fuayl; Fr. feu; Sp. fuego; It. fuoco; 
all from the Lat. /ocim, a flre>place. In Low Latin, however, focwn facers Ib used for 
ignemfacerSf to kindle a fire. Comp. Gr. »vp : Oer. feuer: Eag. fire. 

235. StU>lim*d. — A chemical term meaning that a substance has been raised by heat 
to a high degree of force. 

246. Sovran. — See Hymn on the Nativity, note on {. 60. 

247. Farthest from him is best. — The Greeks had a proverb, Iloppai Atb^ re koX 
Kepavvov — " Far from Zeus, but far too from his thunder." 

248. Whom reason hath equalFd, &c.— The meaning is, that in intellect Satan con- 
sidered himself the equal of Qod, -whom force alone made his superior. 

250. Nowhere Ib the heroic mood of Satan more grandly expressed than in this speech. 
The pride is frightful, but we thrill with unpermitted sympathy as we behold " the 
courage never to submit or yield." 

254. Its. — This is one of the few cases in which Milton uses this form of the genitive. 
Another occurs in B. IV., I. 813. 

256-258. The meaning is : "What matters it where I dwell, if I still remain the 
same in my nature, and continue what I ought to be — namely, only less than he whom 
thunder hath made greater." There is a fine scorn in the phrase, WTiom thunder hath 
made greater. Comp. I. 98. 

260. Here for his envy. — Satan speaks ironically. " The Almighty has certainly not 
made Hell so attractive that he envies us the possession of it." 

263. The whole character of the "apostate angel" is summed up and set forth in 
this dread sentiment 

266. Astonisht. — Thunderstruck. [Lat attonitms.'l The a either came in through the 
O. Fr. verb esUmner, or from association with the kindred A.-S. verb stv/nian, to stun. 

Oblivious pool. — The pool that causes forgetfulness. It is the Lethaeumjlumm, of 

Virgil {Aen., VI., 714). Comp. B. IL, I 73, 74 : 

" The sleepy drench 
Of thskiforge^ul lake." 

268. Mansion. — Lit. , abode. [Lat Tnanere, to remain. J Here used In the broad sense 
of region in which the spirits dwelL 

270. Beelzebub gathers courage from the audacity of his leader. His second speech 
breathes hope. 

276. The perilous edge of battle. — The Latin acies denotes not only the sharp edge of 
anything, but also an army drawn up in battle array. Milton here uses the word in the 
latter sense. Comp. B. VI., {. 108 : 

" On the rough edge of battle ere it join'd." 

The phrase in Par. Beg., B. L, I. U, 05, "On the utmost edge of hazard," rather ex- 
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presses the fonner meaning of aeies, as in Shakspeare {AlVs Well that Ends Well, Act 
m.,K. 8): 

" We'll strive to bear It, for ^onr worthy sake. 
To the extreme edge qf hazard." 

282. FalPn such a pernicious highth. — Fallen from such an excessive height. Bat 
the word here carries al|K) its classical sense of " rolnons." 

284. Wa^ moving. — The use of the imperfect gives vividness to the description. 

288-290. Tuscan artist — Galileo Oalilei, the first great experimentalist in science, 
was a native of Pisa. Among his nnmerons discoveries and inventions that of the tele- 
scope is probably the most widely known. The date of the invention is about 1009. He 
immediately began to use the instrument for astronomical purposes, and soon ascer- 
tained that the moon was not a 9mooth self-illuminating orb, but a body shining with 
reflected light, and possessing, Uke the Earth, an uneven surface. The scene of this and 
other great discoveries (as that of Jupiter's satellites) was Padua, where he held the 
chair of mathematics; but in 1610 he returned to Tuscany, and took up his residence at 
Florence, where Milton visited him. See the Areopagitiea (Milton's Prose Works, 
Bohn's edition, vol. ii., p. 82). 

294. Ammiral — The si)elllng is from the It ammira^lio, or the Fr. amiraL In 
Milton's time admiral denoted the principal vessel of a fleet : ** The admirall of the 
Spanish Armada was a Flemish shippe ** (Hawkins' ObservationSf &c., 1622). The word 
is derived from the Arab, emiry lord. 

296. Marie. — Lit. a mixture of clay and carbonate of lime, here used in a poetic sense 
for soil. 

299. Nathless. — Lit. not the less, rather than nevertheless. The word is common in 
Chaucer and Spenser, the latter of whom also uses tuMu more, not the more — e.g.. 
Faery Queens, B. I., c ix., st. 25. 

303. Vallombrosa. — The shady valley. The name, it seems, is restricted to a moun- 
tain recess in which a convent stands, about eighteen miles from Florence. Here there 
are neither brooks nor any trees but pines. " The poet," says Keightley, " probaUy 
meant the subjacent valley, through which runs a stream named the Viamo, and where 
there is abundance of chestnuts and other deciduous trees." Milton was at Florence 
in September (1688), and probably saw the thick-strewn autumnal leavea 

304. Scatter'd sedge. — An allusion to the Hebrew name of the Bed Sea, Ydm SOf — 

** Sea of Sedge " — so called from the coral plant that abounds in it The setting of 

the constellation Orion, is accompanied by stormy weather. Ck)mp. Virgil's " nimbosus 
Orion " [Aen., I., 635), and his " Saevus ubi Orion hibemis conditur undis " {Aen., VII., 
719). Horace makes the swift south wind " devexi comes Orionis " (Od L, xxviiL, ^). 

307. Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. — As the name Pharaoh was merely ji general 
designation of Egyptian kings, Milton selected one who figures in the myth of Hercules 
as notorious for his cruelty to strangers. Memphis was one of the oldest cities of 
ancient £^ypt, having been built by Menes, the first monarch of the first dynasty. It 
stood upon the west bank of the Nile, near the present capital, Cairo, which was built 
out of its ruins. After its political importance declined, it continued to be the centre 
of the old Egyptian worship. Chivalry is probably here used in its literal sense of 
cavalry. Comp. Par. Reg., B. IIL, I 344 : 

" Such and so numerous was their chivalry." 

The Fr. chevalerie is from cheval, a horse ; and that again from the Lat cabaUua, 
303. Perfdioiu luUred. — The narrative in Exodus explains this phrase. 
309, 310. Comp. Ex. xiv. 80. 

312. Aloed, — Cast down. [Lat albijectus.^ 

313. 0/— At 

317. Astonishment. — Thunderstruck dismay. See note on I. 266. 
320. Virtue. — Strength, or power. [Lat virtus.^ 
325. Anon — Lit. at once ; but here, and generally, soon. 
329. Comp. Virgil's description of the fate of Ajax Oileus [Aen., L, 44) : 
" Ilium expirantem transflxo pectore flammas 
Turbine corripuit scnpuloque inflxit acuto." 
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390. This doring line rings like the shont of battle in the ear. 

331. Abasht — Ashamed. O. Fr. ea^Hthir, to set agape, to oonfonnd ; so, ravish, 
polish, furnish, from ravir, poliVf fowmir. 

335. Nor did they not perceive. — And though they did not fail to perceive ; — a Latin 
construction. 

337. The phrase " obeyed to " is not peculiar to Milton. Comp. Chaucer {Prologue 
to the Legende qf Ooode Women) : 

" That as an harpe obeieth to the faonde." 
Spenser (Faery Queene, B. m., c. zl, el. 85} : 

" Lo, now the heyens obey to me alone." 

838. PeUmJtrod, fto. — Ck>mpL Bx. x 13-16. 
. 841. Wc^rpvng. — Working forward sinuously or in a sort of twisted line ; but the 
word does not correctly describe the motion of the locusts. It is a nautical term : the 
rope used In towing out a ressel from a harbour is called a toorp, and the process is 
called loorping. [A.S. loeorpan, to cast. Oomp. Ger. loei/en.] 

345. Cope of Hell. — The concave or top of Hell. Comp. I 642. Cope is from the 
same root as eap. 

848. Atttan.— liilton uses this Oriental title (also the form eoldan, from the It sol- 
dano) as the equivalent of sovereign; but it was possibly associated in his mind with 
ideas of pomp and pride and wlokednesa One effect of the Crusades was, that, in the 
popular conception of Christendom, Mohammedans became ** miscreants ** of the worst 
kind. The Arabian prophet gave a name to the Devil (the ** Mahoun " of Dunbar, 
Lyndsay, and Bums) ; and his religion was ludicrously supposed to be idolatrous " mum- 
metry." In the romances of Chivalry, with whixdi the English poet was very familiar, 
the Saracens are invariably cruel and malignant 

351* When lying on the pool of fire, the fallen angels are compared to the leaves that 
strew the brooks in autumn ; when on the wing, to swarms of locusts ; and now that 
they stand on the firm land, to those vast hordes of barbarians who overthrew the 
Roman Empire. The threefold image is wonderfully fine. 

363. Shene or the Danaw. — [Lat. Bhenua ; Qer. Donou.] The Rhine or the Danube. 

355. In 429 A.D. Genseric, King of the Vandals, Invaded Africa, overthrew the 
Roman authority, and established an independent empire that lasted till the reign of 
Justinian.— —Beneot/i. — ^To the south of, in the sense of the Lat. infrck. 

330. Comp. note to L 12a 

361-363. Comp. Ps. ix. 6 and Rev. iiL 6. 

364-875. These lines embody the belief of the Fathers of the Church— iKs., that the 
heathen deities were not mere creatures of the imagination, but fallen angels, who, by 
subtle "falsities," misled " the greatest part of mankind to forsake Ood their Creator." 
See Hymm, on the Ncutivity, note, L 170, 173. Whether Milton really accepted this view 
or merely availed himself of it for poetical purposes is difficult to tell. But it scarcely 
matters. The hjrpothesis now only excites a smile. 

373. Religions. — Religious rites, the customary meaning of the Lat. religiones. 

875. Idols. — Ijnages. [Gr. cU«iAa.] So Spenser (Fcbery Queens, B. II., c a, st. 41) 
calls Queen Elizabeth, 

" The idole of her maker's great magnificence." 

376. Tlieir names then knovm — i.e., the names by which they were afterwards known 
among the nations. Milton beautifully supposes the names they bore in Heaven to be 

lost (I 361). Whofir»U "ioho tost— Comp. Homer {11, V., 708): 

*"Ei^a riva vpSmv, rCva tf Zararov.** 

378. Emperor. — Used probably for the same reason as suUan. See note, Z. 348. 

381. Milton places as " next in worth " to Satan those devils who induced the Syrian 
and Arabian nations to worship them, inasmuch as they dared to place their altars by 
the seat of God, and even at times "within his sanctuary itself." The substance of 
Selden's learned treatise De Diis Syriis, Syntagmata Duo, is contained in the poet's 
magnificent enumeration of these deities, comprising 180 lines. 
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382. Comp. 1 Peter v. 8. 

367-391. Comp. 2 Kings xxl 6 ; Jer. vll. 30 ; Ezek. viL 20. 

391. Affront. — Face, front [Fr. affronter; Lat. ad and/ron&] Comp. Shakspeiae 
{Hamlet, Act iii., se. 1} : 

" That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia." 

Spenser {Faery Queene, B. lY., e. iii., at. 22} : 

*' Against Cambello flercelj him addrest ; 
Who, him affronting, sdond to fight was readie prest." 

Bnt the ordinary meaning of affront is at least as old as Piers the Plowman. 

392. Moloch — or Molech — another form of the word melee, king, was the name of tha 
tutelary deity of the Ammonites. Moloch was the personification of fire as a destmetlTe 
element, and his worship was celebrated with the horrid rites mentioned in the text. 
Comp. Hymn on the Naiiviiy, note, I. 206. Solomon (1 Kings xL 7) bnilt " a high place " 
for liim and Chemosh " in the hill that is before Jemaalem ; " and from the time of 
Ahas this pagan cult was firmly established in the Jewish capital 

396. Pope had this picture of Moloch in view when, describing the rise of heathen 
religions in his Eaaay on Man, he paints (JBp. IIL, I. 266) " the grim idol smear'd with 
human blood." 

397-399. BaM>a—ot Kabbah— was the capital of the Ammonites. It h^y about fifty 
miles from Jerusalem, in a valley of Trans jordanlc Palestine, which is watered by the 
brook Jabbok or one of its principal tributaries. In 2 Sam. xiL 27 it is named the *' City 
of Waters," — hence the phrase of the text, "her watry pli^ ;" but the poet baa erred 
in extending the dominion of the Ammonites as far north as Argob and Bashan. The 
river Amon was the northern boundary of Moab. It flows into the Dead Sea. 

403. On thai opprobrious hill. — One of the hills in the ridge facing Jerusalem on the 
east was called the *' Mount of Offence," because Solomon (1 Kings xL 7) built there " an 
high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab/' and ''for Molech, the abomination 
of the children of Ammon." 

403, 404. Afode his grove the pUasawt wdley ofHinnom. — In Jer. vii 81 it is only 
said that the children of Judah built " high places ** here. That there were sacred en- 
closures of trees round such places is probable, but the Hebrew word ashMlh, tranwlated 
"grove," means properly a "wooden pillar," and is believed to have been an ima^ or 
idol of Ashtoreth, the Syrian Venus. The valley of Hinnom (Heb. Ghs-Hvnwmii, on 
the south side of Jerusalem, is perhaps called " pleasant " because the King's Garden 
was there ; but the epithet ceased to be appropriate after Josiah rendered the plaoe 
ceremonially unclean (2 Kings xxilL 10, 18, 14 ; and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 4, 6); from whieh 
time it became the common cesspool of the city, and by the later Jews was chosen ae a 
" tyi>e of Hell," partly from its impurity and partly in remembrance of the fiery abomi- 
nations of Moloch. Some are of opinion that the ever-smouldering mass of corruption 
suggested to our Saviour the figurative phraseology by which he describes Qeenna, the 
region of woe (Markx. 44), " Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." 
Milton seems to think that the name Tophet (the place where the off^ings were made 
to Moloch) is derived from toph, timbrel, tambourine ; but Gesenius and others trans- 
late it "place of burning." 

406. Chemos — or Chemosh — the national deity of the Moabites, also figures (Judges 
xi. 24) as a god of the kindred race of Ammonites. Jerome sought to identify him with 
Baal-peor, the Sjrrian Thammuz ; and Milton adopts the same erroneous opinion 
{I. 412). 

407-411. All the places mentioned in these lines were north of the Amon, and con- 
sequently in the territory which the poet has just assigned to the Ammonites ; but he 
follows Isaiah (xv. and xvi) and Jeremiah (xlviit). Aharim is a mountain range facing 
Jericho, of which Neho is the topmost summit It is now called the Mountains of 
Moab, and is visible from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. Hesehon (Heshbon), 
Horonaim, EledU, and Sibma lie east of the range. The first two are called "Seon's 
realm, because they were taken from the Moabites by Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Num. xxi 26) ; the last was famous for its vineyards (Jer. xlviii. 82). The AsphaUie 
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pool, or lake, is the name given to the Dead Sea by Diodonu SicnlnB and Joeephns, on 
account of the asphalt abounding on its shores. 

413. SUtim, or Shittlm, on the plahis of Moab (Num. xxr. 1). 

414. To do riiea is a translation of the Lat. phrase faeere $aera, or the Gr. Ufik 

peSeuf. 'P^eiv itself is so used. Comp. Lat operari. 

415. Orgies. — Secret rites; either connected with ipyw, a work, or derived from 
opy^y rage- 1^ the latter, it refers to the furious transports of the worshippers. The 
Greeks used it when spealdng of the celebration of the Bleusinian mysteries, and after- 
wards of the rites of Bacchus. 

416. T/uU hUl of ioandoL— The Mount of Offence. [Gr. vxiviaJvov.] Comp. I. 403. 

417. Lust hard by hate. — These words have been much admired for their terseness 
and truth. 

419-421. Gomp. Gen. xv» 18 : " tJnto thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates." Milton applies the epithet " old " 
to the Euphrates, possibly because it is mentioned in the narrative of Eden. 

4^. BcuUim and AOitaroth. — See Hymn on the Nativity, note, I. 197 and 200. 

423-431. For tpirits, when they pleasel Ac — Newton supposes Milton to have bor- 
rowed the notions expressed in these lines from Michael l^sellus* dialogue in Greek 
Cimceniing the operations of demons (Paris, 1615); but he might have found them nearer 
home, in Burton's Anaiomy of Melancholy. There is a passage quoted by Todd from 
Wierus' De Pnustigiis Daemonum (1682) ; which curiously resembles the language of 
Milton. Pope, at any rate, has been indebted to Milton. Comp. Bape of the Lock, 
e. L, XL 

437. In troop. — In company. 

438. Aehtoreth. — See Hyvm on the Nativity, notb, I 200. 

439. Queen o/Heav'n.—So called in Jer. viL 1& 

441. In 1 Kings xL 6 Ashtoreth is the " goddess of the Zidbnfans." 

443. The offensive mountain. — Oomp. I. 40S and 416. 

444. Whose heart, though large. — €$omp. 1 Kings iv. 29. 

445. BeguiPd by fair idoUUtesses. — Gomp. 1 Kings xi. 4, 6. 

446. Thammuz. — See Hymn on the Natvoity, note, {. 204. 

455. Comp. Ezek. viii. 14. 

456. Dofrk idolatries. — Comp. Esek. viii. 12. 
458. Comp. 1 Sam. v. 4. 

460. Orunsel.—Qrojm6am, or threshold. " Sill" is the Fr. seuil; Lat ioltmi so that 
both syllables have the same meaning. Hall {Sat:, tl., 8) and Drayton {Owl) spell it 
"groundsel; "Surrey, "groundsill;" and Addison, "grundsil." 

462. Dagon in Hebrew means "little fish," and niras unquestionably a marine deity, 
tJiough we do not read that the Philistines were a sea-faring people. 

464-466. Azotus (Ashdod, now Esdud), Qaih, Asealon (Ashkelon), Accaron (Ekron, 
mod. Akir), and Oaaa (properly Aszah, mod. Ghusseh), were the five confederate 
cities of the Philistines. The forms "Asealon" and "Accaron" occur in the Apo- 
crypha. 

4^7. BimMon. — The word means " pomegranate," and the deity was therefore in all 
probability a personification of the fruitfulness of Nature. Comp. 2 Kings v. 18. 

471. Comp^ 2 Kings v. 17 with 2 EJngs xvL 10-10. 

472. Sottish. — Foolish. [A.-Si sot, a stupid person. Comp. Fr. sot, and Du. wt.} 
Sottishness especially denotes " debasing folly." 

477. A erew. — Milton may here use this word only in its Uteral sense of a crowd 
or company [See L'Allegro, note, 2. 88], but it would also be quite in keeping with 
the tone of the passage if it had itH customary disparaging signification. 

478. Osiris, Isis, Onis.—See Hymn on the Nativity, note to I. 211-213. 

479. Sorceries. — Begarding all pagan religion as unwitting devil-worship, the wild 
myths and mysterious rites of the ancient Egyptian cnltus would naturally be regarded 
by Mttton as sorceries; if, indeed, he was not thinking at the time of Pharaoh's magicians 
and their struggle with Moses in the working of mirages. 

483, 484. Comp. Ps. cvL 19, 20, with Ex. xii 85. Rebel king. — Jeroboam. Comp. 

1 Kings xii 28. 

14 
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488, 489. EqwdTd iMh one gtroke, Ac. — ^The poet means to my that the Lord, when 
he smote the flist-bom of Egypt, proved how powerless were the "bleating gods" of 
the land to help their worshippers. " Lowing" would have been a more correct term 
than " bleating," but the latter better expresses the notion of impotency. 

400. Belial came UuL — ** Moloch and Belial," says Newton, ''are very properly made 
the first and last in this catalogue, as they both make so great a flgare afterwards in the 
poem: Moloch the first, as he was ' the strongest and the fiercest spirit' (J^. n., IL 44) ; 
and BeHial the last, as he was the most 'timorous and slothful' (B. II., I. 117)." The 
name Belial means " worthlessness," " recklessness ;" and there was no deity or spirit 
of that name, either real or imaginary. The phrase "children of Belial" (Judges 
zix. 22, and 1 Sam. ii. 12) Is merely an Oriental mode of describing wicked or profligate 
men. The name Belial also occurs in 2 Cor. vi. 16, where it is synonymous either 
with Satan or wickedness. 

602. Floton with inaoUnu and vjine. — F2oion= flowed or overflowed. Spenser fre- 
quently uses "overflown." We would now say "flushed." Comp. the 6r. olvo^v^. 
It is possible that Milton had in view the condition of London when the Restoration 
brought in the dissolute roysterers who disgraced the court of Charles II. 

606. PrifM. — The foremost. [Lat. jprimi] 

607. Were long to tOL — A. classic form. Comp. Cicero {Verr., L, Ix. 166) : " Qnam 
improbe feoerit longum eti dicere." It is adopted by Dante, Ariosto, and Spenser ; and 
occurs also in Byron {Oiaour, the ajKWtrophe to Greece) : 

" 'Ttoere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
f Each step from splendour to disgrace.'* 

606. The Ionian Gods. — Here used for the gods of Greece.— /avan's i$»ue (aooord- 
Ing to Gen. x. 6) peopled the " isles of the Gentiles," and so were the ancestors of the 
Hellenic race. 

609. In the Greek theogony. Heaven and Earth are the origin of all the gods. 

610. Titan, Heav'ne Jvrst-bom. — No such person as Titan, remarks Keightley, exists 
in Greek mythology. The twelve Titans were Heaven's first-born ; and it was the latter 
that Cronos (Saturn) deprived of their power. 

614. These first in Crete, Ac. — According to one of the Greek legends, Bhea gave 
birth to 2ieus on Mount Ida in Crete. On the overthrow of his father, Cronos, Zeus 
ascended Olympus and assumed the government of " the middle air." 

616. Cold Olympus. — Comp. Homer {II., I., 420), "*OAv^iror ayavpi^funr ** and (11., 
XVIII., 616), " Kar OvAv/xirov vi^totvroq^" Olympus (now Elymbo) is a range of 
mountidns forming the boundary of Macedonia and Thessaly, the topmost summit of 
which is nearly 10,000 feet high. In early Greek legend it is the abode of the gods^ 
and the palace of Zeus crowned its top ; but latterly the name Olympus was transferred 
to the vault of heaven. Snow rests on the mountain for about nine months of the year. 

617. Delphian cliff. — Delphi, the seat of tiie famous orade of Apollo, was sttuated 
on a steep declivity of Mount Parnassus, in Phocis. The responses were uttered by a 
priestess named Pythla, who occupied a tripod placed over a chasm, whence intoxicat- 
ing vapours arose. Comp. Hymn on the Natifrityt 1. 178 ; and Sophocles {Oed. Tyr., 403), 
" Oecnrieircia AcA^U Trirpa/* 

618. Dodona, in Epirus, the oldest oracle in Greece, was supposed to have been 
founded by the Pelasgians, and was dedicated to Zeus. The will of the god was de- 
clared by the wind causing the Sacred vessels suspended from the oak trees to clang 
as they swung against each other. 

619. Doric Umd. — Here put for Greece, as the Dorians were one of the ruling raoes^ 
and the conquerors of the Peloponnesus. In Milton's eyes a ^artan was pwhapa the 
highest type of Greek, and the Spartan was a Dorian. 

620. Fled over Adria, &e. — ^l%is is one of the later Graedslng myths of tiie Roman 
writers. Having confounded their own Italian Satumus with the Hellenic Krooos, 
they bring him across the sea to Italy (the " Hesi>erian fields") after his dethronement 
by Zeus, and make him the founder of ItaUan civilixation. But the only two Rtmian 
poets who record the myth, VirgU {Aen., VIII., 819, et seg.) and Ovid (FasH, I., 236^ 
et seq.), represent the flight of Saturn as solitary. 
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521. Qml was termed hy the Greeks 'Hi KcXruc^ {geU. yn\ " the Celtic land," but 
Milton maj use the word broadljr, and include Spain. " The utmost isles" are of 
course the British Isles. 

523. Damp. — Discouraged. We still use the verb in this sense : " To damp his 
hopes." 

528. Beeollecting. — Be-coUecting. 

529. Gently. — The context "high words" suggests that the adverb has here the 
meaning of " nobly" or " bravely." 

534. Azazel — This is the Hebrew word translated "scape-goat" (Lev. xvL 8, 10, 26). 
Various interpretations have been given of the word, but Milton agrees with those who 
consider it the name of a supposed evil deity, dwelling in the wilderness, and appeased 
by the sacrifice of a goat 

536. Advan&t. — ^Pladed in the van [^r. avancer; Lat db and ante]. The military 
phrase " to advance a standard," is to bring it to the front. Comp. Shakspeare {King 
Kichard III., Act v., ic 8) : 

" Advance our stAndards^ set upon our foes/' 

537. Gray has reproduced this fine image in his Bard, {I. 19, 20) : 

" Loose his beard an4 hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air." 

538. Imbla^d. — ^Emblaioned. To blason is, literally, to deck in blazing colours. 

539. Troj^ies. — The spoils of victory are certainly out of place on the standard of a 
defeated rebel. 

543. Reign. — ^Kingdom. tLai regnum."] Oomp. Chaucer {Knightea Tale, 2. 7, 8): 

"That with his wisdam and his chitalrie 
HA conquered al the regne of Femynye.'^ 

And Spenser {Faery Queene, B. IL, e. vii.^ tt. 21} : 

" That streight did lead to Plutoes griesljr raine." 

546. Orient. — Lit., rising, but here bright Compare Comua, I 65; Par. Lost, 
B. in., I 607 ; and IV., 238. 
548. Serried. — Close-locked. [Fr. eerrS.I Comp. Pa/r. Lost, B. VI., I 699. 

550. Milton selects the perfect phaldnx of the Spartans^ as the noblest type of 
heroic valour in organised shape with which he was acquainted. The whole passage 
{1. 549-670) shows that the poet was sympathetically touched by the grandeur of his own 

conception. Dorian mood, is the Dorian mode of music, which was grave and 

solemn, and therefore befitted the scene and the circumstances. 

551. Beeordere were a kind of flutes. 
554. Unmov'd. — Immovable. 

556. Swa^/e. — Assuage [O. Fr. oMouager; Low Lat. OMtiavia/re, from ad and suavie. 
The authori2ed version of the Bible uses asmmge. Comp. Gen. viii. 1, and Job xvi. 
6, a 

560. Comp. Homer (iZ. IIL, 8) : 

" Oi 8' op' uraof <nyp ii4yea wiiovre^ 'Ax«ioi* " 

563. Horrid. — Bristling. [Lat horridtu.] Comp. Par. Lost, B. II., I. 710; and 
Campbell {Pleaeures of Hope, the lines on the downfall of Poland) : 

"Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form." 

565. Ordered. — In its proper place ; the shield on the left arm, the spear in the right 
hand. 

567. Pope had this line in view when he wrote (12., IV., 236) : 

" Through the thick files he darts his searching eyes ;" 

and Addison has imitated I. 667-669 In his Campaign. 

568. Traverse. — Across. 
571. Comp. Dan. v. 20. 

573. Since creaied num. — Since man was created. A Latlnism: Post hominem crea- 
tum — e.g., Horace {Od. L, iii., 29, 30); " Post Ignem subductum." 
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575. Jlferi^.— -In a military sense. The poet's meaning is, that, compared with the 
terrible l^ons of Satan, all the armies ever gathered on Earth were of no more worth 
than " that small infantry warred on by cranes " — viz. , the Pygmies. The word has the 
same non-moral signification in Par. Lost, B. U., I. 5, where Satan sits enthroned, " by 
mtrit raised to that bad eminence." The Pygmies [Gr. irvy/xi?, a measure — from the 
elbow to the hand] were a fabulous race of dwarfs in whose existence the ancients 
believed. Homer says (iZ., IIL, 2) that they were attacked by the cranes on the coasts 
of Ooeanus. Later writers place them at the mouths of the Nile, in Thule, and in 
subterranean dwellings on the Ganges. According to Greek story, when Hercnlea 
entered their country, the Pygmies climbed up his goblet by the help of ladders, to 
drink from it ; and when he was asleep two of their armies fell, the one on his right 
hand, the other on his left, but were all rolled up in his lion's hide. 

576) 577. Oiant-brood of Phlegrcu — ^According to Pindar, the Phlegraean fields of 
Thrace were the scene of the struggle between the gods and the giants. 

578. Comp. II Pemeroso, I. 09, 100. 

580. Uther^s son. — Arthur, son of Uther Pendragon^ though scarcely a historical 
personage, has attained greater renown than most heroes whose existence is beyond 
question. The utmost we are permitted to belieVe concerning him is, that he was a 
British prince of South Wales, who flourished in the sixth century, and struggled un- 
successfully against the Saxon invaders ; but round this solitary fact there grew in the 
course of centuries a mass of wild and incredible legend, which was first gathered up 
by Gteoffrey of Monmouth (d 1164} in hiaHistoria BrUonvm, — professedly a translation 
from an Armorican work. The Norman minstrels, from antipathy to the Saxons, 
seised with avidity on these Arthurian marvels, recoloured them with the hues of the 
Middle Ages, enriched and multiplied the narratives indefinitely, and spread the fame 
of the British prince through all the realms of Christendom^ until a cycle of romances 
in prose and verse, celebrating the exploits of himself and his Knights of the Bound 
Table, became the favourite popular literature of England and France. The final form 
of this mediaeval literature in Our own language is the History of King Arthur, com- 
piled by Sir Thomas Malory in the reign of Edward IV. Milton had the intention of 
celebrating the exploits of Arthur in an epic poem ; but the Idylls of the King have 
reproduced the legend with greater beauty, tenderness, and spirituality than was pos- 
sible in the f^e of Puritanism. 

581. Armoric. — Armoricawas the Latin name of Britannyor Bretagne. It la the 
scene of many of the Arthurian stories. 

582. Scarcely, if at all, inferior in popularity to the Arthurian t^de of romance was 
that of Charlemagne. That the great Prankish emi>eror, the most magnificent charac- 
ter of the Dark Ages, should have become the nucleus of a vast growth of marvellous 
fiction is not surprising. The first literary embodiment of this, so far as we know. Is 
the Historia de Vita Caroli Magni et Bolandi^ of the pseudo-Turpin — a chronicle 
composed probably in the eleventh or twelfth century. Then followed a series of 
professed romances in verse and prose, until finally the Italian poets, Ariosto and 
others, took up the theme, and by the splendour of their genius gave it a permanent 
place in literature. A distinctive feature of the CaroUngian romance is the new world 
in which we find ourselves. We are transferred to the East, and are introduced to the 
courts of Saracen princes, sultans, and emirs, and see Mohammedan maidens of peer- 
less beauty falling in love with Christian knights, and for their sakes abandoning or 
even betraying father, mother, brethren, and kinsmen. Baptixed or ivfideL — Chris- 
tian or Mohammedan. 

583) 584. Aapramont, a town of Limburg; Montalhan^ or Montauban, in the south 
of France; Damasco, or Damascus, the capital of Syria; and Trebisond, an important 
seaport of Lower Armenia. 

585-587. Biserta, a town in Tunis, the ancient Utica. " In the Orlando Innamorato 
Agramonte conveys his troops from Biserta to the coast of Provence, for the Invasion 
of France; but they have no share in the battle of Roncesvalles " (Keightley). Milton 
has followed those Spanish romancers who represent Charlemagne as perishing with his 
twelve peers at Fontarabbia. The historic fact is, that his rearguard was cut to pieces 
by the Basques on his return from the conquest of the Spanish Mark; and the favourite 
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fonn into which the incident has been thrown by romantic fiction afi^ees with this, for 
it makes Roland blow a blast upon his magic horns to recall his monarch from the 
heart of France to help him in his dire need. Scott aTails himself of the legend 
(Marmum, e. VI., $t 88). 

688. Obsertfd. — Watdied and obeyed. This is the sense of the Latin yerb obtervare. 

597, 598. JDxaeutroua. — Portending disaster. The word owes its origin to the belief 

in astrology. See Hymn on the Nativity » note, I. 71. On half the natunu is probably 

a reference to the area over which an eclipse is visible. 

601. IrUiTtncht. — Lit., cut intofFr. trancher; Lat. transcidere] furrowed. 

603. c;on«uiera<«.— Considering. Oomp. Shakspeare {King Richard III., Act iv., 
scL 2): 

" None are for me, 
Tliat look into me with ooTitiderate eyes." 

605. Passion, — Suffering [Lat poMid], as in the phrase, "The passion of Christ" 

609. Amenft. — Deprived — i.e., by way of punishment — lit., placed ai the mercy of a 
court. [Fr. d merci, from the Lat. merx, price, or reward.] Mercy was therefore 
originally the sum exacted In commutation of life forfeited by law or battle, but after- 
wards acquired, from the operation of the sentiment of chivalry, the meaning of 
clemency towards the vanquished, as the forbearance was attributed to courtesy and 
not to covetousness. The notice of the student may here be called to the solitary touch 
of generous emotion on the part of Satan. Like a great general he feels for the suffer- 
ings of his followers, though he has no tears for himself. 

611. Yet faithful how they sfood. —Governed by " to behold," I 605. 

613. Scath'd. — Injured. [A.-S., aceadthan, to injure, and tceadthian^ to spoil, or 
steal ; from aceatha, a thief. Comp. Grer. schaden. The same root is visible in the 6r. 
ojaiofBh^, unharmed.] We still use "scatheless" and "unscathed " for "unhurt ;" and 
*' scathing" of lightning, and metaphorically of anything that blasts or destroys. 
Chaucer, Spenser, and others of our older writers have the noun sca^7i=hurt, which is 
preserved in the So. skaith. 

619. Comp. Ovid {Met XL, 419} : 

"Ter conata loqui, ter fletibus ora rigavit" 

624. Comp. Ovid {Met. IX., 6); 

" Nee tam 
Turpe fuit vinci, quam cootendisse decorum est." 

628. Fear'd. — ^Apprehended, but with the sense of fear. 

633. Hath emptied Heav'n. — The language is a proud hyi)erboIe. Milton founds on 
the passage in Sevelation (xiL 4) : "And his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth." Comp. Par. Lost, B. II., I. 692; JB. Y., I. 710; 
and B. VL, I 166. 

635. All the host of Heav'n — i.e., all the fallen angels before him. 

642. Tempted our attempt. — A paronomasia, or play upon words. It was very 
popular in the Elizabethan and subsequent age. Shakspeare is full of instances. The 
sacred writers, curiously enough, are fond of this literary artifice ; and Keightley 
imagines (erroneously, it appears to us) ^hat Milton borrowed the practice from them. 

660. Produce. — Furnish. So rife ....a favM = So frequent a rumour. 

656. Eruption. — Lit., outburst, and so used here. 

660. Peace is despaired.— A. Latinism— e.sf., Cicero {Am., XXIV., 90) : "Hujus salus 
desperanda est." 

661. Thirik (of) si^ymission. 

662. Open or understood — i.e., open or secret. Comp. Par. Lost, B. II., L 187. 

Mtist he resolv'd. — Sdl. "upon." 

664. Comp. Silius Italicus {Lib. I., I 500) where the Saguntine Murrus fronts the 
advancing C&rthaginians : 

" Mille simul dextrae, densfisque micare videtur 
Ensis." 

Flaming swords. — Comp. Gen. iii 24. 
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666. Highly. — Fiercely, audadonslf. A LatiniBm. Note the paronomasia. 
668. It was the custom of the Boman soldiers when they applauded the speech of 
their general to smite their shields with tiieir swords. 

670. Orisly. — ^Frightful, lit., making one shudder. [A.-S. grisliCf from cigrisan, 
to dread. Gomp. Qet. graaglidi, from grieaeln, to shudder.] 

671. Bdch'd. — Vomited forth. [A.-S. healdan, to pour forth.] Hurut eniin= 

The whole of the rest. Entire is the Fr. entiar, Lat integer. 

6723. Scurf. — A loose surface crust that can be easily scraped off. [A.-S. aeeorf. 
Ck)mp. Ger. »chorf, from schurfen, to scratch ] 

673. Womb. — Interior. The Lat. uterus is sometimes used in the same broad aense. 
So Shakspeare {Romeo arid Juliet, Act y., ac 1) has the ''fatal cannon's vxmb." 

674. The toork ofnUphur. — It was formerly believed that metals were composed of 
quicksilyer and sulphur — the former constituting the metallic basis, and the latter the 
cement that gave cohesion to the fluid mercury. 

676. Pioneers. — Foot-soldiers who clear the road b^pre an army. [Fr. pionnier; IL 
pedone, from Lat. pea, a foot.] 

677. Forerun. — Bun before. The verb is ifo| nq^ pi nae; but we still have the noun 
forerunner. 

678. Mammon. — A Syriac word meaning ripheij. TJiere was no deity of this name 
worshipped by the heathen ; but the manner in which Ohrist uses the word (Bfatt vi. 24), 
"Ye cannot serve God and mammon/' naturally led to the personification of wealth. 

679. Comp. this description of Mammon wi^h the fnoris elaborate one of Spenser 
{Faery Queene, B. n., c. 7). £reded= upright, or i^p:looking{ the Lat erectus. 

684. Vision hecMfic — Visio beatifica was the schqlaptic phrase for the joys of heaven. 
Compt Par. Lost, B. III., I. 61. 
686. Centre — ie., of the Earth. Folonius {Ham^ie^, 4<4 IL, sp. 9) undertakes to find 

" Where truth is hid, though it wefQ hid in4ee4 
Within the centre." 

688. For treasures better hid. — Comp. Horace {04- HI., pX., 49} : " Auram irre- 
pertom et sic melius situm." 

690. Admire. — Wonder at. The Lat cuLmiror is u§e4 ^ c^ftew the notion both of 
simple wonder and wonder conjoined with delight 

692. Precious bane. — Costly mischief. Precious is the Fr. pricieux; Lat preiiosus, 
from pretium, a price. £an« is the A.-S. bana, destruction. 

694. Of Babel, and the works ofMemphian kings. — The reference is to the Temple of 
Belus, the most splendid building in ancient Babylon, and to the Pyramids of Egypt 

697. In an hour. — SciL "performed." The constructicv^ is peugmatic. 

698, 699. According to Diodorus Siculus and Pliny th&fe where 360,000 men em- 
ployed for about twenty years on one pyramid. 

703. Founded. — Melted, or poured out into a mould. [I^at fundere, to pour out] 
The second edition of Milton's ix>ems substituted found out tot founded, and this re- 
mained till Bentley restored the original text, which seen^i to us to give a better sense. 

704. Severing. — Separating. [O. Fr. sevrer; It ssvera/re; Lat separare.} Scummed 

the bullion dross. — Comp. Spenser {Faery (Queens, B. IL, c. viL, st. 86) : 

"Some scwmd the drosse, tha^ ff^om the metall came." 

BuUion dross is the dross of the uncoined ball or mass of gold. [Low Lat bvUio, from 
bulla.'\ Dross is what comes or faUs away from) the refined metaL [A.-S. dros, from 
dreosan, to fall] 

708. Milton is fond of drawing illustration^ from the art of music, in which he was 
a proficient 

710-717. The description contained in these lines certainly resembles the passage 
quoted by Todd from Jhe Stage Condemned (London, 1698), referring to a masque acted 
on the Sunday after Twelfth Night in 1637 : " In the further part of the scene, th* 
earth opened, and there rose v/p a richly adorned palace, seeming all of goldsmith's 
work, with porticoes vaulted on pillasters of rustic work; their bases and capitals of 
gold — Above these ran an architrave, freeze, and eoronis of the same; the freese en- 
riched with jewels. . ..When this palace was arrived to the hight, the whole scene was 
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changed into a perlstillinm of two orden, Doritk and lonick/' &o. Keighttej suggests 
that Milton may have got an account of this masque from his friend Lawes, who pub- 
lished the poet's own Masque of Comus in the same year. 

711. Rose liJee an exhaUUitm. — Pope has reproduced this exquisite image in liis 
Temple cf Fame (Y., 91): 

"The growing towers, like eaeKalationSf rise;" 

but the merit of originating it is due to Homer (27. I., 350), who makes Thetis rise 
swiftly from the gray sea like a mist : 

716. Bosgy. — Ornamented with bosses or raised work. The sculptures were, to use 
the technical expremion, in relief. 

717. The roof ioaa fretted ffold. — FreUed metaxB** ornamented.** [A.-Q. frcutwian, Ooth. 
fraivian, to adorn ; but more probably from the It fratto, broken, Lat fractust in 
reference to the style of the ornamentation.] Ck>mp. ^akspeare {Cymbeline. Act ii., 
ML 4): 

" The roof o* the chamber 
With golden cherubins \b fretted." 

And again {HamUt, Act li., ac. 2) : 

"This majesUcal roof, fretted with golden fire." 

718. Alcairo. — ^The context shows that the poet means Memphis, for the modem 
capital of Egypt was not built till the tenth century ▲.d., long after, the worship of 
Serapis had ceased. Alcairo is "the victorious." The full Arabic name is Must el 
Kaheraht "the victorious city." 

720. Behu or Serapis. — The former, whose name Ib merely another form of Baal, 
was the chief Assyrian god, and the mythical founder of Babylon ; the latter was not 
strictly an Egyptian divinity, for his worship was not introduced till the time of the 
Ptolexnies, and never found favour outside with the Coptic population. But his temple 
at Alexandria, the Serapeum, was the grandest structure in the city. In Greek the a 
in Serapis is long ; but Milton pronounces the word according to the accentuation, 
which falls on the first syllable. 

722. Ascending pile.— The enallage of the present participle for the perfect gives 
additional animation to the description. 

723. Stood fai her stately higfUh. — This is a classical construction. It means that 
the pUe stood firm through its whole height. 

724. Folds. — [Lat. vahae.} The doors of the ancients generally consisted of two 
leaves or folds. Discover. — Disclose. 

725. Spaces. — In the Latin sense of spatia^ So Seneca, describing the descent of 
Hercules into Hell {Here. Fur., Act iil, {. 82} : 

" Hinc ampla vaculs spatia laxantur locis." 

728. Cressets were open lamps in which were placed combustible materials of 
various kinds. The derivation of the word is doubtful; but it is probably connected 
with cruse or cruise, and may be the Eng. form of the Fr. cretiset, a crucible. Shak- 
speare (Henry IV., Part I., Act iii., s& 1) makes Glendower say: 

"At my nativity. 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets." 

729. Naphtha and asjihaJ^tus are both combustible. The former is a liquid hydro- 
carbon which exudes from the soil in certain parts of Persia, but the term is now 
applied to a variety of fluids that closely resemble it both in physical and chemical 
properties, such as petroleum, rock-oil, coal-tar, &c. ; the latter is a solid bituminous 
substance, found on the shores of the Dead Sea, in the Isle of Trinidad, in South 
America, and in many parts of Europe. Naphthu is either from the Pers. nafaia, to 
ooze forth; or the Arab, nafatha, to boil. Asji^lt is also an Eastern word of uncer- 
tain origin. 
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736. Gave to rule. — ^This use of the infinitiye as a sabfitantive Is dasslcal. Comp. 
Vixgil iAejk I., 06) : "£t mnlcere dedlt flaetus." Other instances occur In ICilton. 

737. Hierarchy . — Sacred principalltf. The word is employed in a quasi-technical 
sense of the CoeUttia Hierarchia. See note, I. 128. 

739. AvMmian land. — Italy. The Ansones were a race who, at an early period, 
inhabited the country aft^rwairda called Campania; but it was a common thiniB^ for the 
Latin poets to apply the napie of a particular region to the whole peninsula. 

740. Mulciber. — " The softener " [Lat. muJleere, to soften]. As Milton is speaking of 
the founder's art, he properly uses the name Mulciber in preference to Vulcan. 

742-744. Sheer. — Clear, or dean. The A.-S. ecir, bright ; but not connected with 
KiTf a share, or shira Comp Ger. setter, Goth, ikiere, (dear ; and Sansc duvru, 
beautiful. Milton has in these lines finely lengthened out the time of Vulcan's faU. 

746. This line is either hypermetric, or Mgean must be pironounced as a dissyllable, 
with the accent on the first ^Uabl^. Fairfi^ does this ip bis translation of Tomo^ 
CL I., <e. 60 : 

*' O'er Atgtan seas, ^roi^gh many a Greekish hold." 

747. BouL — Crowd ; but in a disparaging sense, — tfomething like rabble. O. Fr. route, 
Ger. rotUf It roUa^ from the Lat ruphM, broken ; the fundamental idea of a rotU 
being a broken or disorderly mass. 

750. Engines. — Contriyancef., [Lat ingenia.} Comp. Spenser, Fa,ery Queene, B. XL, 
c. iv., «(. 27 : 

" The whiles to me the treachour did remore 
His craftie engin.'* 

752. HaavXds. — This is Milton's spelling, an4 is probably an imitation of the It. 
araJdo. 

756. Pandemionium. — "The abode of all the demons." The word was coined by 
Milton himself. 

758. Squared regiment. — Squadron. 

760. Hunderds. — In the errata to the first edition, this form is given as a correction 
of hundreds; so that it was probably Milton's way of siralling it Comp. Ger. hundert ; 
Sc. hunner. In A.-S., however, the r preceides the e. 

761. Access. — Entrance. 

763. Cover'd field. — Enclosed field {chqmp-clos) for the combats of knights. Milton's 
expression is scarcely accurate. 

764. Soldan. — It soldano, from the Arab, sultan, power, prince. 

765. Panimf also Paynim in Spenser and the older English writers, is the same as 
Pagan, through the Fr. paien. The name was inappropriately applied in the Middle 
Ages to the Mohammedans, who were conceived to be idolaters, whereas they were in 
reality the sternest iconoclasts. The old romances revel in descriptions of single oom* 
bats between the Saracdlis and the Christians in Spain and Palestine. 

766. In this line the poet distinguishes between the two kinds of combat in the 
champ-elos — that which was to the death {d Vouiranee), and that which was for sport 
with blimted spear. 

768. As bees, &c. — The image is Homeric. Comp. H. II. 87. Virgil has also made 
use of it, Aen. I., 430, and VI., 707. 

769. Taurus. — One of the signs of the Zodiac. Rides is probably an allusion to 

the sun's chariot and horses. Comp. Virgil {Oeorg., I., 217, 218). 

770. Comp. Virgil {Georg. IV., 21) : 

*' Crt quum prima novi ducent examina reges 
Vere suo, ludetque favis emissa juventus." 

774. Expatiate. — Perhaps in its Latin sense of "walk about ;" but capable also of 

the interpretation, " discourse of." The context favours the latter view. Expatiate 

amd confer their state affairs. — The omission of the requisite prepositions "on" and 
" about" is common in Milton, and we have already noticed several instances in this 
Book. 

780. Comp. I 676. 
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781* JVtery elves. — Both terms have ordinarily the same meaning, but a difference 
eziitB. F<ury [Fr. fierie] in properly the magic or enchantment ; also the wonderland 
itself, as in the phrase, " faeryland : " the creatnre who possesses the magic power is a 
" fay " [Fr. /^e]. The phrase might therefore be rendered, " elves of faeryland ;" but 
the poet more probably naed the double expression as a poetic pleonasm. See Hynm 
on the NativUy, note, I 235. 

784-787. Ck>mpi Horace (Od., B. L, iv., 5) : 

" Jam Gytherea chores dadt Yeniu, imminente lona^ 
Jonotaeqiie Nymphis Oratiae decentes 
Altemo terram qnatinnt pede." 

790. ITere at large. — Had freedom or room enough. [Fr. au large; It. a largo; Lat. 
largtu.'] 

706. Recess. — Betreat, retirement That the poet had in view the secret assembly of 
the cardinals, who, at the election of a pope, are locked in a room (hence the word 
" conclave,*' Lat. cum and elavis) is possible ; for neither his age, nor he himself, was 
above such coarse insinuations; but there is no necessity for the supposition. He prob- 
ably used the expression because it was a good one, as Fletcher, in his Locusts (1627), 
had done before him : 

" They epter Dis's deep conclave.'* 

797. Frequent. — In its Latin sense of " numerous. ** Cicero speaks of a frequens 
ienatusi .a full senate ; and % frequentissimut senattUf a crowded senate. 

798. Consult. — Deliberation. [Lat. cpnsuttui^] 
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Line 1. There is a certidn shadowy resemblance in the opening lines of the Second 
Book to Spenser's description of the Presence-chamber in the House of Pride {Fasry 
Queene, B. I., c. Iv., st. 8) : 

" High above all a cloth of state was spred, 
And a rich throne," &o. 

8. Ormus. — An island at the entrance of the Persian Oulf, famous for its pearl- 
fisheries. The Portuguese took possession of it in the sixteenth century, and under 
them it became an entrepdt for their extensive trade with India and Persia; but it had 

lost its importance before Milton wrote. The vjealih of Ind may be a special allusion 

to the disunonds of Grolconda, but more probably refers to the magnificence of the 
-Mogul emperors. 

3. The gorgeous East no doubt includes " Ormus and Ind," but the context, " Showrs 
on her kings barbaric pearl and gold," shows that the i>oet was thinking of the cere- 
mony practised at the coronation of the Tartar conquerors. In Sher!f-ed-D!n's Li/e qf 
Tamerlane (translated from the Persian into French by Petit de la Croix), we read 
(iL 1) : " Les princes du sang royal et les 6mirs r6pandirent ^ pleines mains sur sa tdte 
quantity d'or et de pierreries selon la coutume." Other evidences of this custom are 
adduced by Keightley. The phrase gorgeous Ea>st occurs in Shakspeare {Love's^ 
Labour's Lost, Act iv., se. 8), but with a reference to sunrise : 

** Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 
That, like a rude and savage man of Inde, 
At the first o];)ening of the gorgeous east. 
Bows not his vassal head ?" 

4. Barbaric. — The classical usage of the word. Gomp. Virgil {AerL, IL, 604) : 

"Barbariso postes auro spoliisque superbi." 
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6. Merit. — Oomp. B, I., note, I. 576. 

9. Stuscess is, literally, "what is arrived at," whether good or bad, and here it meana 
" ill-suooess." The word has usually the opposite meaning. 

11. Ck>mp. B. L, note, I 12a 

12. Monboddo notices that I. 12-17 form « parenthesis. 
16. Virtues. — Powers. Ciomp. B. I., note, I. 320. 

18. Me.— Placed first, as emphatic. Oomp, Horace {Od. I., v., 18): ''Me tabula 
saoer," Ac Milton is fond of tUs vigorous though un-English cons^ction. A fine 
example is found In £. L, I. 44. 

21. Of.— By. 

34. Happier. — In the sense otfelicior, more fortunate, 

88. We have alreiydy (B, I., I. 266-258) noticed the defiant scorn in Satan's repeated 
allusion to God as a mere Jupiter ^onons. It |s tl^oroqgl)!/ in keeping with Milton's 
conception of his chipracter. 

33. None. — There is none. 

39. A subtle paronomasia^ Satan insinuates what be would hardly venture openly to 
assert, that his followers n^ay yet attain a blgher prosperity than they enjoyed before 
their overthrow. 

40-42. These lines bear a decided resemblance to that passage in the fragmentary 
book of the Faery Qrieene, sometimes called B. VII, (|t. ^1), where Jove addresses the 
gods respecting the Tit«ness : 

' ' It now behoves us to advise 
What way is best to drive her to retire; 
Whethelr by open force, or coipisell wise, 
4reed, ye sqnne^ of Oqd I as best ye c^ Revise." 

Ck)mp. also the same poem {B. II., e. zl, st. 7) : 

" T* assayle with qpen force or hidden gnile." 

43. Scepter^d king. — The o-faprrovx<K /SotriAfu? of Homer (11, I., 270). Comp. Hymn 
on the Nativity, note on {. 205 ; and Par. Lost, note on B. I., l. 892. 

46. Trust. — Milton means by th|s word to indicate more than a mere hope. It 
implies here the confident expectation of overweening pride.. Waa. — Had been. 

47-49. The meaning here is : Kather than be ^ess ^han Qod he did not care to exiat 
at all; and so all fear was "lost" 

50. Recked not. — Took no acconnt, did not care. . See Comus, note on {. 404. The 
kindred verb, " to reckon," is the A-S. refintm. In Piers the Plovman and Chaucer 
the spelling of reck is recche : 

** In hire presence, I reofihe not to sterve." 

KnighUs Tale, L 54a 

" And though ye deye for 4ole the 4euel haue that reccheih.** 

Pass. VI., I. 122. 

Ther€(nfter. — In accordance with the sentiments ascribed to him. 

51. The speech of Moloch is a masterpiece of furious eloquence, inspired by an 
uncontrollable passion for revenge. It is worthy of 

" The strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in Heav'n." 

Sentence. — Opinion, or rather decision. [Lat sentenHa.1 

62. More unexpert — i.e., than others of my peers. 

63. Our tortures.— The " Hell-fiames" of I. 61. 

65. Engine. — Oomp. B. I., note, I. 750 ; but here it rather denotes an instntmeni 
Aeschylus makes Prometheus utter a similar threat (Prom. Vind., 920). 
69. Afixt.— FiUed with. A Latin usage. Comp. VirgU {Aen., II., 487) : 

''At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
Miscetur." 

Tarta/rean. — Tartarus was the lowest deep in the under-world of the Greeks. (See 
B. I., note on {. 74.) It was always regarded as a place of punishment. 
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73| 74. The sUepjf drench of that forge^ul lake, is a pbraae not readily forgotten by 
those who can appreciate the " fine art " of words. Gomp. B. I., I 286. Drench ia the 
A.-S. drene, from drenean, to caose to drink. It la therefore " anything dmnk ;" a 
"doee " or "draughty" howeyer, rather than a " drink," in onr oae of the word. Comp. 
Beaumont and Fletcher {Thierry and Theodoret, Act ▼., «c. 2) : 

" Some wiUi lettioe-capa, 
Some, poaset-drinka, aome pills; twenty conaulting here 
About a drench.*' 

Also Massinger (Oreat Duke c/Florenee, Act 11, ae. 2} : 

" A drendi to kiU a horM." 

77. Adverse. — Contrary to onr nature. 

82. EvewL — Beeult, or lame. [Lat. etentue.] 

89. JBxerciM.— Ghastiae. A Latinism. Ck)mp. Ylrgil {Georg., IV., 468): 

" Non te nullius e](ercei(t nnn)ii)la irae." 
And {Aen., VI., 739) : 

"Ergo ezeroentnr poenla, yetenunqiie nyalomm 
Supplida expendunt." 

(Compare the use of the Gr. yviiva^w^ which has the n^eaniqg of "to harass" as well 
as " to exercise." 

90. Comp. L 251 : "Our state of splendid vassalage." So Spenser [Teares af the 
Muses, L 126) : " The vassals of God's wrath, and slaves of slq." Vessels has been sug- 
gested by Bentley instead of yassaU (Comp. Bom. Ix. 22) ; but the latter agrees better 
with the context and the spirit of the speech. 

91. Torturing hour is also ai) expression of Shakspeajrp {Mids.-Night'8 Dr., Act v., 
sc. 1) : " To ease the anguish of a torturing hour." 

93. Penance. — Milton here assumes intermissions is\ the operation of the Divine 
wrath ; or, at least, particular outbursts of its fury. 

94. What douM toe, Ac.—" Wliat " for " why," as Latin miid for obquid. 

97. Essential — ^Essence, being. 06mp. "sensible" for sense," I 278. The use of 
the adjective for the substantive is not uncommon with Milton. 

104. Fatal throne. — ^Throne upheld by fate. Comp. B. I., I. 183. 

106, et seq. Keightley reniarks that Homer {II, I., 247, seq.) makes the "sweet- 
speaking" {yfivtir^) Nestof rise to address the Greeks after the angry Achilles. 

109. Humane. — In its classical sense of poUshed [Lat hufnanus]. This meaning is 
still retained in the phrase applied to that li^rature on which civilization long de- 
pended — vie. , Latin. The " Hun^anity olasg " in a Scotch university is the Latin class. 

112-115. From though to counsels forms a parenthesis. 

113. Could make the vxtrse apjieao" the better reason. — This was the business of the 
Sophists, according to Plato : " Tbv ^rrw \ayw Kpfirr^ iro^ii/." 

119. The speech of Belial is not the least wonderful of the magnificent orations in this 
Book. Its logic is irreslBtible, and its cowardice is concealed under an exquisite craft. 

120, 121. Urffd (as the) ir^in reason. 

123. Ominous conjecture. — Anticipation of evil issue. Comp. Comus, note on 
L 61. Success. — Comp. I 9. 

124. In fact of arms. — In feats of arms [Lat facta] ; a translation of the Fr. en fait 
d'armes. 

1717 , Scope. — Mark. [Gr. <r«oiro'y. Obsolete.] 
130. Access. — Approach, entrance. Comp. B. I., 2. 761. 

132. Ohscwre. — Accented on the first syllable, as occasionally In most of the English 
poets, whether old or recent. Comp. Shakspeare {Macbeth, Act 11., se. 3) : 

" The obscu/re bird damour'd the live-long night" 

Coleridge (27i« i^TigWinflroZe) : „^^ , ^,. „ 

No long thm slip 

Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues." 

138. All incorruptible. —Wholly incapable of receiving injury. 

139. Th ethereal mould. — The soil of Heaven. 
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141. The baser fA-e. — In allusion to Moloch's furious boast of "mixing the throne of 
God with Tartarean sulphur and strange tire.** 

152. Let this be good. — Allowing this to be good. 

156. Impotence. — Sell,, " of will," as it were, unable to restrain himself. Impotentia is 
often used by the Latin writers in this sense. Comp. Cicero (Epigt. ad Fam., Lib. 
TV., 0: "Sed miserius nihil quam ipsa victoria: quae etlamsi ad meliores Tonit, 
tamen eos ipsos ferodores impotentiores reddit*' Also Horace {Epod. XVX, 62) : 

" Nulla nocent pecorii contagia, nuUius astri 
Oregem aestuosa torret i/mpotentia.** 

Unaware. — Ignorant of the consequences. 

165. Amain. — See Lycidae, note on I. Ill ; but here the word has perhaps the 
meaning of "swiftly,*} "in full speed." Though derived from the A.-S. magan, it is 
probabty allied to tiie Lat. magnus. 

166. Afflicting. — Comp. B. L, note, I. 186. 

170. Comp. Isa. xxx. 83, where the same metaphor is used regarding Tophet. 

174. Bed right hand is a Horatian phrase. Comp. Od., I., ii., 2: "Babente 
dextera." But comp. also Pindar {01, X., 96) : *' HvpiroAajioi^ JT^Ao?." 

175. Her refers to " firmament of Hell," and is made feminine like Heaven. 

177. ImpenderU horrors. — At present these only threaten; but if we are again actively 
rebellious, they may be discharged on our heads. 

181. Comp. B. I., note, I. 329. The sport and prey, &c. — Comp. Virgil (.^eik , VI., 

76) : " Bapidis ludibria ventls." 

182. Ba/iking. — Straining, and hence tormenting. From A.-S. rdecan, to reach, o< 
stretch out. Hence the phrase, "Stretched on the rack.** 

184. Converse. — Dwell with. [Lat conversor.} 

185. Each adjective has the same prefix. The effect of this literary artifice Is alwa]rs 
fine, if well managed. Examples are frequent in the Greek tragedians, and in most of 
our own writers. Spenser has (fragmentary book of Faery Queene, commonly called 
B. VIL, c. vil, St. 46) : 

" IJnbodidd, unsoul'd, iinheard, unseen." 
Fairfax {Tasso, c IL, st. 16) : 

" Unseene, unmarked, unpitied, unrewarded." 
Scott {Lay o/tfie Last Minstrel, c VI., s^. 1) : 

" Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." 
Byron {ChUde Harold, c. IV., st. 179) : 

" Unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown." 

186. Hopeless end. — Without hope of end. 
188. Dissuades. — Sdl., "from." A Latinism. 

180. Wiih hiv^. — Against him. This force of the word is seen in the compounds 
"loitAstand," "i&itAhold," &c Comp. Ger. toider. 

191. Comp. Ps. ii. 4. 

199. To suffer, <u to do — i.e., to endure as well as to act Comp. the boast of Scae- 
vola in Livy {B. II., 12): "Et facere et pati fortia Bomanum est" So Horace {Od. 
IIL, xxiv., 43) : "Quidvis et facere et pati.** 

209. Doom. — Judgment. The A.-S. form d&m. (see B. I., note on {. 63) is still used 
as a termination; e.g., kingelom (the jurisdiction of a king), dukedom, halidom, 
freedom, ho. 

216. Vapowr. — Heat. [Lat vapor. \ 

223. Worih waiting.— Soil.,* 'tor.** 

223) 224. The meaning is : Though our present lot appears — if considered as a 
state of happiness— bad enough, yet— if considered as one of misery — it is not the worst 
possible. 

226. So the enchanter in Comus {1. 759) ** obtruded false rules pranl^t vn reason* s gai*." 

227. The phrase is Virgilian {Ge&rg., IV., 564) : "Studils florentem ignobilis otii" 
229. Mammon, like Belial, counsels ignoble ease, but with the sordid arguments of 

"the least created spirit that foil from Heaven." 
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233. Chaotjvdge ih^ strife — l.e., between God and na. 

234. Argues. — Proves. A Latlnism. 

244. BreeUhes. — Here nied seugmatlcallj : " His altar hreaOiea ambrosial odonra and 
smells of ambrosial flowers." Oomp. B. lY., Z. 264, 266 : " Vernal alrs» hrtaihing the 
smell of field and grove. " 

263. From cur own. — SfcH., "resources.^ 

254. itMess.— Comp. B. I., I. 795. 

255. Promethens makes a similar boast to Hermes [Prom. ViiuA.t 967). He would 
not exchange his foinrpa^ta (evil hap) for the AbfpcCa (servile work) of the messenger of 
the gods. 

364. Comp. Fs. xviii. 11, and zcvil. 2; 1 Kings viil. 12. The pions imagination oon- 
oeives God as veiling himself only from mortals in a "majesty of darkness/' and 
"thundering from his dondy throne ;*' bnt that from angelic spirits he is hidden " in 
light that is inaccessible and full of glory." 

278. 5en»a)te.— CJomp. I. 97. ' 

280. H<yw.—ScU., " to constat.*' 

285. As when hollow rocks, Ac — ^This simile is admirably tonceived and expressed. 
Mammon's speech is strongly pacific, and tiie effect it produces is compared to a falling 
wind after a storm. The applause which greets it is deep, but even in the hoarse cad- 
ence of voices you can feel, as it were, the lulling tones of peace. 

287. Ltill is an onomatopoeic word. [Comp. icel. lulla, Ger. lalUn, Lat. UUlo, to 
sing 2a 2a, as mothers do to quiet babes. Hence our word lulld^.1 

288. Sea-faring. — The second syllable is from A.-S. faran, to go, td travel. [Comp. 
Ger. fahren and ee^ahr&r.] Comp. wayfaring and wayfarer : the same word appears in 

thoroughfare, farewell, fare-way, ferry, ford, &c. (yer-tDoicht. — l?oo long awake 

on watch, and so drowsy. 

289. Pinnace. — ^A small sailing vessel [Fr. ^pimasse; It pindssa; Lat. pintis, a pine 
or ship. 

297. Process. — Accented on the second syllable, like "aspect'' {I 301), and many 
other words. Milton followed the Latin. 

298. Opposite qualifies emulation. 

299. Beelzebub.— Comp. B. I., note, 2. 81. 

306. Atlantean shoulders. — ^Atlas was one of the Titans, and toother of Prometheus. 
His punishment for making war upon Zeiis was being condemned to support the heaven 
on his head and hands. The description of Beeisebub is in MiJton's best style. 

310. Offspring of Heaven.— Comp. B. V., 2. 863. 

322. Reserved.— ScU., "as." 

329. WhaL—Comp. note, 2. 94. 

333. The use of &u< in this lide, and also in I .136, is a consttuction of nure occur- 
rence, and is somewhat harsh. The meaning of tlie passage is : As God will grant no 
terms of peace at all, hut having shut us up in " custody severe," will for ever continue 
to punish us ; so we, on the other hand, mUst not dreain of making peace, but must 
strengthen our souls with hatred and the hope of future revenge. Comp. note, 
2. 67& 

337. Beluctanee. — In its original sense of struggling against [Lat reltustor.} 

341r Want. — Be wanting. [Fr. manquer.] 

352. Qods. — Here used for angels. Comp. Ps. Ixxxii 1, and xcviL 7. And by an 

oath.. ,.eor^ftrmed. Comp. Heb. vl 17. 

359. Arbitrator.— The word is late Latin, and is equivalent to arbiter, rulet ; e.g., 
arbiter bibendi, *' the ruler of a feast " among the Bomans. 

365. His whole creation — i.e., the whole of that new-created world of which there 
went an " ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven." 

366. DHve.—SciL, "out." 

367. Puny. — Most probably an epithet of scorn, and do used in its secondary sense of 
fe^le (comp. 2. 349, 350) ; but Newton ingeniously suggests that It may here retain its 
primary meaning of later bom [Fr. puis ni], 

369. Comp. Gen. vL 7. 
374. Comp. B. I., 2. 45. 
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375. Original. — Origin. So Chancer, in the Pardonerea TaU {I 88), denonnoes 
" glntonye " as the " original of oure dampnacionn." 

370. Advise. — Consider. [Fr. ^aviser, Low Lat. adviaare.'] This is the oommon 
meaning in Chancer and Spenser. Comp. The Marehcvumdes Taie, L 279 : 

" Senek amonges other wordes wjse 
Saith, that a man aught him right wel avyse 
To whom he yeveth his lond or his cateL" 

Also Faery Queene {Introd., B, II., at. 2} : 

" But let that man with better sence advize 
That of the world least part to Us is red" 

So Shakspeare [Romeo arid Juliet, Ad iii., sc. 6) : 

** ttaf iiand on heart : advi^" 

• 377. Or.—SciX., " If it be better.** 

378. HaicMmg vain em/pirea — i.e., empires that will have no existence beyond onr 
vain imaginations. 

379. Milton's conception of Beelzebub as the aMer ego Of Satan is finely carried out 
in this speech. Less magnificent and imperious than the arch-fiend, he is as pro- 
foundly malignant, and pleads his devilieh counsel with the subtlety and success of 
a master. First devWd. — Comp. B. I., I. 650, dseq. 

387. Staies. — Estates, orders ; as in the French phrase "ties dtats ggn^ranx." 

391. Syru>d.— The "infernal States*' are called a "conclave** (J5. I., I 795) ; here a 

" synod ;" and in Pa/t. Reg. {B. I., I. 42) a "consistory." Milton doubtless derived some 

pleasure from this application of eccl^iastical terms. 

406. Palpable obscure. — Comp. Ex. x. 21. The second of these adjectives is used as 
a substantive. Comp. I. 409: "The vast abrupt." On the other hand, he sometimes 
employs two substantives, and makes one of them do duty as an adjective — e.g.f 
"ocean stream" {B. t, I. 202) ; "bullion dross" {B. I:, I. 704). 

407. Uncouih. — New, unknown. Comp. L' Allegro, notd on I. 5. 

409. Arrive,— SHI, "at." Coillp. I. 979. 

410. The happy ile. — Earth } so called, as if floating in a sea of air. Comp. Cicero 
[De Nat DeoTi, II., 66) : " Qui quasi magnam quandam insulam, incolunt quam nos 
orbem terrae vocamus." 

412. Senteries. — Sentfies. [Old Ifr. senteret, a dimiiiiltive of sente, a path ; another 
diminutive gives us sentinel This derivation would make the primary meaning of the 
word, a soldief dn duty at a particular road or |jath. But it has also been suggested 

that sentry may come from senterti which in Italian signifies to hear or listen. 

Staiions. — Guards. [Lat stdtiones.] 

413. Need.—S<^, "of." 

418. SuspefUA. — ^tn suspense, [tiat auspensva.l 
420. So Homer (12., YII., 92) : 

" Oi d* apa iraKTfs curiji' ffivovTO vuafrjj/* 

422. Dismay. — LU., loss of fortitude or courage. [Lat dis, priv., and A.-S. magan, 
to be strong.] 

429. Unmoved — i.e., by any of the dangers that "dismayed" the rest. 

430. Empyreal. — Comp. B. I, note, I 116, 117. 

431. Demur. — Hesitation. [Fr. d^neurer, Lat demm-ari, to linger.] The verb to 
demv/r has the meaning to oliject; and the legal terms demurrer and demurrage respec- 
tively denote, an exception taken by one party in a suit or action to the sufficiency, in 
point of law, of the case of the opposite party ; and the allowance made to the owner 
of a vessel for undue delay in port. 

432. Long is the way, Ac. — Milton in this passage perhaps remembered both Virgil 
and Dante. Aen. (VL, 128) : 

" Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus, hie labor est" 
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I-nfemo (CL XXXrV., 86) : 

" La yU fi lunga, e 1 cumnino d mAlraglo.'* 

434. Conveaa. — Concave is the proper term, from Satan's point of view. Comp. B: I., 
k 542. 

436. Nin^ld. — An allOBion probably to Styx, which flowed nine times round HelL 

Burning adamant. — Ckmip. YlrgU {Aen.t YL, 662}: "Porta adversa ingens, 

aolidoqxie adamante colnmnae." 

438. Void prqfmmd.'^The iname prt^ftrndum of Lnoretlus (I* 1108). 

488. UneatenUaL — Ummbstantial, haTing no real being or essence. 

441. AbofUtm. — Taken In connection with unei$enHal, this word may here have the 
sense of nncreated, or not fashioned Into real existence. 

442. WKaiever loorM— i.&, any world whateyer. 

443. Bmnaina (to) Aim.— Awaits him. Comp. B. YL, L 87, 38{ "The easier con- 
quest now remains tiiee." 

445. Comp. Homer (JZ., XII, 810, 828). 

453. BtftuinQ—i.e., If I refuse. 

453. ^liJke.— Equally with others. 

457. ItOend. — Attend to. A Latinlsm. Intendere oMimuni is td bend or apply the 
mind. So Shakspeare {Timon of AthenSy Act 11, k. 2): "And so inttrnding other 
serious matters." 

461. Deceive. — Cheat the fancy or the sense. 

462. Afonsfon.— Comp. A I., I. 268. 

467. Preiwided. — ForestaUed. Comp. Hymn on the Kativtty, I. 24. 
460. Qfer.—SeU., "to undertake." 

471. Opinion— i.e., general opinion. So used by Shakspeare (Benfp TV., Part 11., 
Act ly., se. 4) when he makes Henry lY. express the hope that his erown will descend 
to his son— ^ 

"With better quiet, 
^tter opinion, better confirmation." 

482, 483. Fcf neither do the apifite damn'd loee ail thevr vitkU.--Thia sentiment 
may not be quite orthodox, but it certainly heightens the poetic effect. Neither — i.A., 
not any more than ; edL, " bad men." 

488-495. Comp. Homer (il, Y., 622-526). This simile brightens and refreshes for a 
moment the sombre atmosphere of HelL Beailtiful in itself, with all its fine Homeric 
expansiyeneSS of imagery, it is doubly beautiful by contrast with the region oyer which 
it is thrown " with farewell sweet." 

490. Elementi — ^The sky, the air } a common meaning Of the word in the older Eng- 
lish writers. Thus Shakspeare {Twelfth Night, Act I, sc. 1) : 

" The eUment Itself, till seten years' heat. 
Shall not behold her face at ample yiew." 

And Spenser (ShepheoAxTf Calender, Feb., I 116) : 

" Which prowdly thrust into the elenkerUt 
And seemed to threat the firmament." 

496-505. Is this a reflection sdggested by what the podt hftd seen in his own life- 
time? 

501. Levy. — "BMae. . [Fr. lever.] This Is not a modein tlse of the word. We "leyy" 
soldiers, but "make** wars. 

504. jBtiow. — Enough. [.A.-&.genohtaidgenog. Comp. Ger. 0eni((;.l Both forms occur 
in the oldest English writers : 

" For Engelond ys ful ynoto of fruyt and of tren, 
Of wodes and of parkes." 

Robert ofOloueester {Riehardaon), 

'* It is ynOKV^ to the disciple that he be as his malster." 

Wielif, Matt., chap. x. 
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" And Fauel fette forth tbanne folns ynouje." 

Piers the PUnoman, Pom. U., I 102. 

506. Parcvmount. — Supreme ; lit. mounting to the top. [0. Fr. paramont; Nor. Fr. 
peramont ; from per, through, and ad and montem..'] 

512. A globe nf fiery seraphim. — A globe here means a " circle." Comp. Virgil {Aen. , 
X., 873) : 

*' Quil globus ille virum densissimus urget." 

The word is again used in Pof; Reg.^ lY., 581 : "A fiery globe of angels.** 

513. Horrent arms is the " horrentia martis ttAna*' of Yiigil {Aen^, I., Proem. 4.) 

514. Session. — Sitting, assembly. [Lat sesaio.'l Comf). Hymn on theNatimt'y, note 
on {. 163. 

517. Aldiemy. — ^Metal mixed or made by chemic skill. So Fletcher (Purple lalamd, 
c. VIL, St. 89) : 

" Such were his arms, false gold, true a^^ihymie.** 

The derivation of the wdrd is doubtful, 1>ut the article dl shows that the word has 
reached us through the Arabs. 

518. Herald. — Spelled " harald" in the early editions ; from Oer. haren, to shout 
526. Entertain. — Pass, beguile. The Italian form of the word, traMenere, has the 

same meaning. [Lati inter, and teneo.} 

528, et seq. The Myrlhidons in Homer (11, IL, 773], during the absence of their chief, 
spend the time in military exercises ; and the departed heroes in Virgil's Elysium {Aen., 

VL, 642, et seq.) hare also their appropriate diversions and entertainments. Pari. — 

Used like the Latin pars. (Gomp. Livy, XXII, 8; Virgil, Aen., I; 212). Sublime. — 

Aloft. [Lat. siibHmis.] 

530. The Olympian games, the greatest national festival of the ancient Greeks, were 
so called because they were held in the vale of Olympia, in the north-west of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Mythic tradition i^lrmed that they were instituted by Hercules in the time 
of Cronos. "Whai is certain is that their origin reaches back to pre-historic times. 
Pausanias {circa 180 a.d.) saw an inscription on a disc kept in the ^€!raeum 
(Temple of Hera) in Olympia, which stated that they were revived by Iphltos, the Elian 
king, in the ninth century b.o. ; but the reckoning of time by Olynipiads (the interval 
that elapsed between two successive celebrations of the games, via., four years) did not 
begin till 776 B.a This is usually regarded as the dawn of the historical period in 
Greece. The Olympian games were celebrated in honour of Zens, and odciipicid Ave 
days. They began with purificatory sacrifices ; then followed foot-races, wrestling, 
boxing, horse-races, armour-races, leaping, throwing the disc, spear, ^c. ; and were closed 
with i)Toce8sions, sacrifices, and bankets to the victors. The Py^/iian games, an- 
other of the national festiviUs 6f the ancient Greeks, were held every fifth year, in 
honour of Apollo, in the Crissaean fields near Delphi, and were believed to have been 
instituted by the god after he had yanquished the snaky monster Python. At first 
these games were restricted to singing, but afterwards athletic si)orts and horse-racing 
were added. Their most famous and distinguishing feature, hbwever, was the great 
contests in literature and art. 

531. Gomp. Horace {Od. I., i, 6) : 

" Meta^e fervidis evitata rotis. '* 

533. Superstition associated the appearance of the Aurora Boreaiis yriih particular 
operations of Divine Providence ; in fact, all celestial phenomena, especially if rare, 
were supposed to forebode grave changes in the fortimes of nations. Oomp. Horatio's 
speech {Hamiet, Act L,se. 1), and Oalpumia's ^amin^ to Caesar {Julius Ccesar, Act il, 
sc. 2). 

584. TrotibVd sky. — Shaksiyeare {Henry IV., Pari t., ActL, sc. 1) speaks of the same 
appearances as " the meteors of a troubled hearen." 

636. Prick forth. — Spur forward. [A.-S. priccian, to sting or prick. The Low Ger- 
man anprikken has the meaning of the text.] The word is used by Spenser in the 
opening line of the Faery Queene : 
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" A gentle knight was pricking on the plalne." 

Chancer is fond of it. His cloister-hating monk fonnd all his pleasure in "hunting** 
and in " prickyng,** and "therefore he was a pricasonr aright" {Proloffue, Canterbury 

Tales, I. 189). Couch fheir apean — i.e., lay them in their rests. [Pr. eoucher, and 

reste!] The " rest" was a strong portion of the breast armour, against which the butt- 
end of the spear was pressed to give force .to the charge. 

538. TTeUbin. — The sky, but particularly the region of the douds. [A.-S. woken and 
wolen, a cloud. Comp. Ger. vx>lke.1 If vooUen is connected with v)ealea%, to roll round, 
it would mean the rolling mass of vapour in the sky. 

539. Apollodorus tells that Typhoeus hurled huge rocks against heaven. 
542-546. Dejanira, the wife of Hercules (here called Atciden, after his grandfather 

Alcaeus), jealous of her husband's love for lole, daughter of the king of Oechalia, sent 
him a garment anointed with what she supposed to be a love-philtre, but which turned 
out to be a deadly poison. No sooner had the hero put on the " envenomed robe " than 
the poison penetrated his bones and maddened him with pain. He seized Lichas, who 
had brought it, and flung him into the sea. In vain he tried to throw off the fatal 
garment It stuck to his flesh, which was thus torn from his bones. When Dejanira 
heard the dreadful news, she destroyed herself ; and soon after Hercules passed away 
from earth amid the flames of a funeral pile which he had himself erected on Mount 
Oeta. Milton follows Ovid's account of the story [Met., IX., 134, tt »eq.). 

546. Euboic sea. — That part of the A^ean lying between the mainland and the island 
of Euboea (mod. Negropont). 

547. iietrea^ed— Withdrawn. [Lat. retradue.} 

550. According to Bentley, Milton had in view here a couplet which is given by 
Dion Caasius (Lib., XLVIL, 49), as that which Brutus used when he slew himself : 

"*0 rX^iiOv aprri} Aoyo? op* ^<rtf** *yw 6i <r9 
'Of cpyov T^KOW ffv d' 0^' c2ov\ev«9 Tvxg.** 

552. PaHial — One-sided. 

552-554. The harm&ny .... nupended HeU. — Oomp. the effect of the music of Orpheus 

in Hell (Oeorg., lY., 481). Took with raviahmeiU, fto. — Gomp. Comus on hearing the 

lady sing (l 244, 246) : 

" Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment?" 

So of the sirens, in the same poem (I. 256) : 

" Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elyrium." 

Again, Bymn on the Nativity, I 98, of the music of the angels . 

" As all their souls in blissful rapture took." • 

559, 560. The Inverted reiteration of these themes of discussion is meant to express 
the " wand'ring mazes" of the next line. Milton would' here seem to throw scorn dn 
the labours of the schoolmen — that hybrid race of thinkers, half theologians, half 
metaphysicians — by assigning the origin of their speculations to the devils. In lines 
66^669 he has in view the subjects of dispute among the Greek philosophers, espe- 
cially the Stoics. 

568. Obdur^. — Obdurate, hardened. 

569. As with triple steel. — Comp. Horace {Od. I., lii., 9) : 

" Illi robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat." 

570. In squadrdna and gross bands. — Squadron. See Hymn on the Nativity, note on 
I 21. Gross is the Fr. gros, laige. The word is Teutonic, and is the same as the 
€rer. gross. 

571. Discover. — Explore. 

575. Milton here, as elsewhere, boldly and beautifully presses the imagery of the 
Greek Underworld into his service. A narrow Biblicism has foimd fault with him for 

15 
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so doing ; bat what a phantom region the Hell of the poet would be without the 
pictoreBque details of the old mythology ! 

576. Bagful. — See Comus, note on I. 255. 

577-586. Milton's wonderful power over language is nowhere more visible than in 
these lines. In what rich and various music has he clothed his translation of the names 
of the "infernal rivers:" Styx (from Gr. arvyeiv, to hate), Acheron (from Gr. axofiat^ 
to mourn), Cpcytus (from Gr. KUKvety, to wail), Phlegethon (from Gr. ^Aiyeii', to bum), 
Lethe (from Gr. A^^, oblivion). 

581. Torrent fire. — Torrent may be merely an intensive epithet, to "add fuel to the 
fire;" but more probably means "foaming," "rushing." The Lat. adj. torrens has 
both senses. 

587, et seq. The picture of the *' frozen continent,*' that lies " dark and wild " be- 
yond the " burning lake," strikes the imagination even more powerfully than that of 
the latter. 

589. Dire haU is the " dirae grandinis" of Horace {Od. 1, U., 1). 

592. The Serhonian bog was a lake about 125 miles in circuit, near Damiata, situated 
at one of the eastern mouths of the Nile. It was surrounded by hills of loose sand, 
which were often driven into it by high winds, so thickening the waters that they could 
not be distinguished from the adjacent land. Herodotus mentions it (II., 6, III., 6). 

595. Bums frore. — Frore is "frozen." [A.-S. froren, pp. of freoaan. Comp. Ger. 
g^roren, from frieren.]" The same idea is expressed in Ecclesiasticus xliiL 20, 21 : 
"When the cold north wind bloweth, it devoureth the mountains, and bumeth the 
wilderness, and consumeth the grass as fire.*' 

596. Harpy-footed furies. — Milton here blends the Harpies with the Furies, because 
it suits his purpose to intensify the horrors of the " damned ;" but the two conceptions 

of avenging monsters were distinct in the Greek mythology. HaVd. — ^Dragged. The 

modem form of the word is " hauled." It is connected with the verb hailt to call, and 
so to fetch. The Dutch haUn has both meanings. 

600. The notion that the pains of Hell consist in cold as well as heat can be traced 
to the rabbinical literature. It found favour with the Church in the Middle Ages, and 
is adopted by Dante, who has put it to terrible use in his poem. Shakspeare alludes to 
it [Meajmrefor MeaMkre, Act iii., sc. 1) : 

"And the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbdd ice." 

Other allusions may be found in Surrey, Heywood, &c. Starve, — Here "to freeze," 

as in the Shakspeiian phrase, "a starved snake" {Henry VI., Part TL,ActiU..,M. 1). 
The A.-S. tteorfan [Ger. sterben] signifies "to die ;" but the modern meaning, "to be 
famished," occurs earlier than the age of Chaucer, though Chaucer himself generally 
uses it in its original sense, e.g. {Knightes Tale, I. 285, 286) : 

" To love my lady, whom I love and serve. 
And evere schaJ, unto myn herte sterve." 

604. Sound. — See Comus, note on 1. 115. 

610. Fate vnthstands.— The "fata obstant" of Virgil {Aen., IV., 440). 

611. Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, was originally a mortal maiden of great 
beauty, but was transformed into a monster by Athena. So terrible was her look, that 
whoever faced it was changed into stone. At last she was slain by Perseus. 

614. Tantalus was a son of Zeus and the nymph Pluto. For revealing the secrets 
intrusted to him by his father, he was condemned to suffer a raging thirst in Hell, sur- 
rounded by waters that ever "fied his lip" as he stooped to drink of them. Similarly 
when he stretched out his hand to reach the cooling fruit suspended over his head. It 
was instantly withdrawn. His punishment became a proverb, and has furnished us 
with the verb "to tantalize." 

615. Confused. — The accent is on the first syllable. So Waller {At Penhurat) : 

"Into fair figures from a c6nfused heap." 
Other instances occur in the poetry of this period. 
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690. Alp. — UMd generically for a lofty mountoia So Pope {Estay on CrUieitm, 
sect. iL, I. 32) : 

" HillB peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise." 

031. Burke, in his Essay on the SvJblifM and Btautifvl, wonld not restrict the applica- 
tion of the words, of death, in this line to shades, but would extend it to the whole of 
the objects mentioned; and finds in this extension " a very great degree of the sublime." 
His interpretation is favoured by the phrase that follows : " A universe of death." 

625. ProdigUnu. — Portentous. Shakspeare uses "prodigies" for "portents" in 
Julius Casar, Act I, sc. 3. Ck>mp. also his Mids.-Nighes Dr. {Act v., sc 2} : 

" Never mole, hare-lip, nor scarre 
" Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

Despised in nativitie, 

Shall upon their children be." 

And Spenser {Fatry Queens, A IV., e. L^ si. 18} : 

" Like as the shining side in summer's night 
What time the dayes with scorching heat abound 
Is creasted all with lines of firie light. 
That it prodigious seemes in commune people's sight" 

628. (Such as) Oorgons, and Hydras, and Chinutras dire. — The other Oorgons be- 
sides Medusa, were Stheno and Euryale. The Lernaean Hydra, offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna, was a nine-headed monster, that dwelt in a swamp near Argos, and 
devastated the neighbouring country. Its destruction was one of the labours of Her- 
cules. The Chimaera was a fire*breathing monster, that wasted the kingdom of Lycia. 
The fore part of its body was that of a lion, the middle that of a goat (whence its name), 
and the hind part that of a dragon. It was slain by BeUerophon, who, mounted on the 
winged Pegasus, shot it with arrows from the air. 

631. Puts on swift wings. — Ck)mp. Homer [H., XXIY., 340) iK^here the word, how- 
ever, is ire5iAa=" sandals ;" but these were supposed to carry the wearer over land and 
sea. See also Virgil (.<4en., V., 217). 

632. Explores his solitary flight. — Explorare fv^am is a Latin phrase, but not in the 
sense of the text. Milton's meaning is, Explores the region through which he flies 
alone. 

634. Shaves.... the d«€p.— Virgil has the same metaphor {Aen., V.» 217) : "Badit 
iter Uquidum." 

686-643. The general effect of this elaborated simile is very grand, and none but 
those who are captious will quarrel with the Homeric irrelevancy of the details, or even 
the want of accuracy in his nautical language. Thus equinoctial should perhaps be 
"equatorial ;" but the phrase, trading flood {t. 640) shows that he had in view the 
" trade winds," although there is no connection between these and the equinoxes. 

639. Temate and Tidore are two of the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 

641. The ancients called the Indian Ocean south of the Red Sea the Aethiopicus 
Oeeanus. The Cape is, of course, the Cape of Grood Hope ; and the Pole, the South Pole, 
towards which they ply nightly, because the constellation of the Cross, by which they 
may be supposed to steer, is virible only by night. 

647. ImpaVd. — Enclosed; lit. "paled in." So Drayton {Her. Ep. Leg. of Robert 
of Normandy) : 

"Where thou impaled by fire and sword dost dwelL" 

In his Season of Church Government (B. L, e. iL) Milton uses the noun impalement: 
" Hedged about with such a terrible impalement of commands." 

648. The famous allegory of Sin and Death, which begins with this line, though 
powerfully enough executed, strikes us as being one of the harshest and least successful 
conceptions in Par. Lost. It is probably based on the passage in the Epistle of James 
(i. 16) ; and touches occur here and there which are probably reminiscences, conscious or 
unconscious, of Virgil {Aen., VI., 674); Spenser {Faery QuecTie, B. L, c. i, st. 14, 16, and 
B. VL; c. vi., st. 10) ; Fletcher {Purple Island, c. xii., st. 27), &a 

653. Mortal sting. — Comp. B. I. , note on 2. 2 ; and 1 Cor. xv. 66. 
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654. Cry. — Here "a pack." Gomp. Shakspeare on the dogs of TheseoB, ifids.- 
Night's Dr. {Activ. 8C.l): 

**A cry more tunable 
Was never holla'd to, nor oheer'd with horn." 

CoriolanuB {Act ill, sc. 3) : 

" You common cry of curs." 
Sylyester's Du Bartat [p. 461) : 

" A cry of hounds have here a deer in chase.** 

655. Cerherean nwuJths. — The phrase is applied by Ovid {MeL^ XIV., 66) to Scjila : 

" Cerbereoe rictus pro partibus invenit iUis.** . 

656. List for "listed;** i.e.^ "pleased.** See Hymn on the Nativity, note on t 86. 
List is now the present tense, and was also so used long before Milton's time. 

658. Kennel. — [Fr. chenil, from chien; O. Lat eanis; It canHe.] Gomp. ShtUcspeare 
{Richard IIL, Act iv., sc. 4) : 

' From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound." 

660. Seylla. — Gomp. Contus, note on I. 268-200. 

661. Sicily was called Trinacria by the Greeks, from its triangular shape. 

662. The belief in witches was sufficiently prevalent and strong in Milton's time to 
warrant the grave use of such imagery as is contained in the text. The Lapland 
witches are celebrated even as far back as the age of the Scandinavian sagas. An in- 
teresting account of their powers and practices is given by Glaus Magnus in his His- 
tory of the Goths, <bc. {B. III., c 14, 16). 

665. Labouring moon. — The Latin poets call the eclipses of the moon labores lunae 
(VirgU, Georg. II. 478) : 

" Defectus soils varios, lunaeque lahores.** 

The Greeks and Bomans, as well as the northern nations, believed that she was affected 
by the operations of magic 

666. Eclipses. — Suffers eclipse. The other shape, Ac. — In this weird but impal- 
pable personification of Death, Milton has certainly achieved a great poetic triumph ; 
but though we may admire the passage by itself, we cannot realize the congruitgr of 
such mere embodied abstractions with a Devil, in whose personal existence the poet at 
least profoundly believed. 

670. Black it stood as night. — A favourite Homeric simile. Gomp. 72., I., 47 ; and 
Od. XI., 606. 

675. Gomp. Spenser {Faery Queene, B. I., c. vii., st. 8), where Orgoglio approaches 
the Bedcrosse Knight 

677. -4dmir'd.— Wondered. Gomp. B. I., I. 690. 

678. God and his Son except — i.e., excepted. In strict construction, Milton here 
includes God and his Son among created things ; for he says that Satan feared nothing 
created except God and his Son ; and it is, on the whole, better not to defend an inac- 
curate form of expression because Milton used it. Kichardson quotes from his Doctrine 
of Divorce a no less curious mistake of the same kind : " No place in heaven or earth, 
except hell, where charity may not enter." The best apology that can be made for him 
is, that he blunders in good company. Shakspeare makes Kichmond say {Richard IIL, 
Act v., sc. 3.): 

" Richard except, those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow." 

Gomp. note on lines 333-836. 

683. Miscreated. — Created amiss, or badly. Spenser uses the word. His " faire- 
forged spright'* is called a "miscreated faire " {B. I., e. ii., st. 8) ; and the "villein Dis- 
dayne" is such that "mortall Steele" cannot "emperce his miscreated mould" 
{B. II., c. vli., St. 42). 

686. Taste. — Experience. Gomp. Pa xxxiv. 8 ; Heb. vi. 5. 

688. Goblin. — Gomp. L* Allegro, note on I. 106. 
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692. Comp. Bey. xU. 4. 

693. Conjured. — Banded together. [Lat eonjurare, to unite by an oath : conspirators 
are conjuraii.] The modem use of eofyure, to implore earnestly, is not classicaL 

697. HelUdoom'd is the goblin's retort upon Satan's epithet, " Hell<bom" {I. 087). 

700. False fugitive, — " False " is used scornfully, because Satan had " reckoned him- 
self with the spirits of Heav'n." 

704. Grisly. — See Comus, note on £. 60& The same root appears in the So. grue ("It 
gars me grv^.**) Douglas used " grise." 

706. De/omu— Ugly ; the Lat. d^ormis. Spenser uses It {" Visages d^orme,** Faery 
QtLeene, B. II., c. xiL, st. 24). 

707. IncensL — Kindled. [Lat. ineensus.} 

706. This is not the first time a warrior has been compared to a comet Comp. 
VirgU(^«n., X., 272): 

** Non secus ac liquidft si quando nocte cometae 
Sanguinei lugubre rubent" 

Bnt Milton's illustration has a grandeur of circumstance befitting his hero. Ophiuehus, 
or Serpentarius, is a constellation in the northern hemisphere about 40° in length (hence 
the epithet "huge"). 
713-716. Comp. Fairfax's translation of Tasso (VI., 38) : 

" Or as when clouds, together crushed and bruised. 
Pour down a tempest by the Caspian shore." 

The south-eastern part of the Caspian is subject to riolent and destmctiTc storms. Its 
character was known eren to the ancients. Horace speaks of the inaequdUs procellae 
that vex it {Od II., ix., S). Shakspeare has also anticipated Milton in the line (Tam. 
of the Shrew, Act I, sc. 2) : 

'' And Heaven's artillery thunder in the skies." 

The metaphor is now common enough. 

721, 722. The allusion is to Christ (Heb. a 14) : " That through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the devil ; " also (1 Cor. xv. 26; : 
"The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death." 
727. Intends. — Purposes. [Lat. intendo.l 
731. Comp. Ps. ii 4. 

735. Pest is a term applied by Ariosto to the Fury Megaera and the giantess Er^fila. 
743. FhaTdasm. [Gr. ^oxvtiv, to make appear, an unreal appearance] is the same 
word and has the same meaning as " phantom ;" but the former is the Greek form 
(^avraafia), while the latter comes to us through a French channel {fantdme). 

752-767. Milton's L&itation of the Greek myth of Pallas, who sprung from the head 
of Zeus, is more hideous than effective, as a piece of art ; but the verses in which he 
paints the horror which Sin at first inspired, with her subsequent attractiveness, are 
ethically good, and probably suggested Pope's well-known lines (Essay on Man, Ep. iL, 
I. 217-220) : 

" Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, . 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

768. Fields. — Battles. This use of the word Is common. Comp. Shakspeare {Corio- 
lantM, Act L, sc. 7), where Lartius says : 

"If we lose the field. 
We cannot keep the town." 

772. Pitch of Heav'n. — PUch is merely another form of pike, to fix or fasten b^ 
means of pegs, as in the phrase " To pitch a tent;" and acquired the sense of height 
from the practice of marking the height by sticking in a peg at the particular point 
We only use it figuratively now, as in the phrase, "The piMi of the voice," " The piich 
of insolence," &c. 
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780. Throes. — Sufferings, agonies. [A.-S. thred, affliction; hence thredwian, to chas- 
tise. " Threat " is from the same root.] 

786. Brandishing his fai(U dart. — Comp. Virgil [Aen., XII., 919} : "Telnm fatftle 
coruscat." 

789. Comp. Virgil [Aen.^ II., 53) : " Insonuere cavae gemitumque dedere cavemae.*' 
The repetition of the word "Death" has the same fine effect as the repetition of 
" Eurydice " by Virgil in his fourth Georg., 526 ; and of " Hylas " in the sixth Eclog., 44. 
Comp. also Horace {Od. I. ziv., 1) : 

" Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume 
Labuntur anni." 

And Bums (Tarn o* SharUer) : 

"Ah Tam ! ah Tam ! thou'lt get thy fairin." 

808. In opposition. — Opposite me ; as when we say a planet is "in opposition." 
813. Dint — Stroke. This is the original meaning of the word, and is still preserved 

in the Sc. dunt ; but the present signification is also old. Spenser uses the word in 

both senses {Faery Queene, B. L, c.i., st. 1) : 

"Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine." 

{Faery Queene, B. I., c. vii., st. 47) : 

" Have felt the bitter dint of his avenging blade." 

815. Lore. — [A.-S. Idr, and laer; hence laeran, to teach. Comp. Sa lair.} 
823. Comp. Spenser {Faery Qtieene, B. I., c. v., tt. SS) : 

" The house of endlesse palne is built thereby." 

825. JiLst pretences. — Just claims. The Lat. praetenta, simply means " things put 
forward ; " but the English word rarely denotes other than false claims. Shakspeare, 
however, furnishes an exception when he makes Aufidius say {Coriolanus, Act L, sc. 2) : 

" Nor did you think it foUy 
To keep your great pretences veil'd till when 
They needs must show themselves." 

827. Uncouth. — Comp. L' Allegro, note on {. 5. 

829. Urifounded. — Bottomless. [Fr. sans fond; laA. fundus.] 

833. Purlieus. — Neighbourhood ; but properly the outskirts of a forest [Lat. pwrua 
and locus, a place free — i.e., from trees.] Bichardson quotes from Blackstone a pan- 
sage in which he speaks of the deer coming out of the forest into the purlieu. 

842. Buxom air. — BvMyn is here used in its primary sense of yielding, or bending. 
Comp. L' Allegro, note on 2. 24. Milton repeats the phrase in B. V., I. 270; but Spenser 
has anticipated Milton in its use {Faery Queene, B. I., c. xl, st. 37) : 

" And therewith scourge the huxome aire so sore." 

It is the cedentem aera of Horace {SoA., II., ii., 13.) 

846. The vivid -image, " grinning a ghastly smile," has been made use of by many 
poets. Homer's Ajax (JJ.,VII., 212) is painted " /xeSiowr /SXom/poun irpoo-wiroo-f" Tydeua, 
in Statins {Theb., VIII., 582), " f ormidabile ridens ;" Spenser's Grantorto (faery 
Qtteene, B. V., c. xii.,.««. 16), "grinning griesly ;" Sylvester {Du Bartas, ed. 1621, 
I. 1015) describes the dead as "grinning ghastly ;" and Cowley's Devils in his Davideis 
" with a dreadful smile deform'dly grin." But Milton has the palm. 

849. Bespoke. — Addressed. 

868. The gods who live ai ease is a Homeric expression, "©ebt peta ^tionres" {II. ^ 
VI., 138): but Milton — if we may judge from the context — was thinking of the evil 
issues of Epicureanism. 

873. Rolling her bestial train. — Train here signifies the lower part of her body, 
which {I. 651) 

" Ended foul in many a scaly fold. 
Voluminous and vast." 

Spenser has the same word {Faery Qtteene, B. I., c L, st. 18) : 
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" And her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound." 

874. PortcuUit. — A sliding door of cross timbers pointed with Iron, hung over a 
gateway, and capable of being let down in a moment to keep out an enemy. [Fr ports 
and coulisse, from couler, to slide or flow gently ; Lat eolo, to strain.] 

877. Th' intricate wards. — Keightley remarks that the wards are in the lock, not in 
the key ; but Milton says " key-hole," and the expression, though not nicely acburate, 
is intelligible. 

882. Comp. Virgil {Qe(yrg., IV., 471) : 

" At cantu commotae Erebi de sedibus Imis 
Umbrae ibant." 

The whole description of the opening of the gates of Hell is admirably expressed. The 
hinges grate fuirsh thunder, and the verse responds. 

883. £vi to thvi excelVd her power. — Only Grod can put an end to the evils caused 
by sin. 

889. Redounding. — Curling like waves. [Fr. r6donder; Lat. redundo, from re and 
unda.} Comp. Lucretius (III., 1025) : 

" Tartarus horriferos eructans faucibus aestus." 

891. Hoary deep. — This phrase, which Milton applies to Chaos, is applied to the sea 
in Job (xlL 32) : " One would think the deep to be hoary." 

894, 895. Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of Nature. — This was the belief of the 
ancients, who regarded Chaos as the first principle of all things, and as ruling from the 
beginning along with Darkness, personified as a goddess. Spenser gives expression to 
the Greek cosmogonic myth when he makes Duessa address "griesly Night" as fol- 
lows {Faery Quaene, B. I., c. v., st. 22) : 

** O thou most auncient grandmother of all, 
More old then Jove, whom thou at first didst breede. 
Or that great house of gods caelestiall ; 
Which wast begot in Daemogorgon's hall. 
And sawst the secrets of the world unmade." 

The grandeur of the Hebrew cosmogony lies in this, that far behind the crudity of 
CSiaoB it places a Supreme Spirit, who called it into existence, and then fashioned an 
ordered universe from its vague confusions. This, of course, Milton never forgets; but 
he liberally borrows from the physical philosophy of the ancients, — colouring all his 
ooneeptions, however, with the hues of an imaginative Bibllcism. 
898-900. Comp. Ovid [Met., L, 19) : 

" Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
MoUia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus." 

904. Barca or Cyreni. — Barca is the modem name of the ancient Cyrene or Cyrenaica, 
a region lying on the southern shore of the Mediterranean, between Egypt and Tripoli 
The eastern part is only naked rock or loose sand. Heylin, who was a contemporary 
of Milton, but earlier, writes in his Microcosmos (1627): "This country Is all ouer 
eouered with a light sand, which the windes remoue continually vp and downe, turn- 
ing valleies into hills, and hills into valleies." 

905. Levied. — Raised, both in the physical and military sense. Poize. — See 

Comus, note on I. 410. 

910-916. Comp. Spenser's description of Chaos {Faery Queens, B. IIL, o. ill., st. 86) : 

" For in the wide wombe of the world there lyes. 
In hatefull darknesse and in deepe horrore, 
An huge etemall Chaos, which supplyes 
The substaunces of Nature's fruitfull progenyes." 

911. Comp. Lucretius (V., 260) : 

" Omniparens eadem renun commune sepulohrum." 
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Shakspeare {Romeo and JvZiet, Act iL, f& S) : 

" The earth that's nature's mother, is her tomb.** 

019. Frith, or firth, is the Norwegian fjord, a bay ; but is here used rather in the 
sense of the Lat. frettim, a strait 

920. Peal'd. — Assailed with noise. The word is onomatopoelo. 

921. RvMioui. — ^Asof buildings, falling into heaps of min. To compare, Ac — The 

phrase is Virgil's (Ec, L, 84) : " Parvis componere magna." 

922. BeUoruu — The Roman goddess of war. [Lat. bellum.'l 

926. These elements. — Ck)mp. {. 912. 

927. Vans. — ^Wings. [Lat. vannus, a fan for winnowing com.] Tasso {Ger. Lib., 
e. IX., sf. 60) Tiaea vanni when speaking of the wings of the archangel Michael ; and 
Spenser has preceded Milton in comparing wings to sails (Faery Queene, B.I.,c.xL, 
sLlO): 

" His flaggy wings, when forth he did displaye, 
Were like two sayles." 

929. Uplifted spurns the grrcnmd,— Gomp. Horace {Od. IIL, 11, 24) : 
** Spemit hnmnm fogiente i)enna." 

981. Audacious. — ^Daring. [Lat, avdax.} So Shakspeare (Xove's Labour^s Loti, Act 
v., se. 2): 

** Tet fear not thou, but speak audaeiotuHy." 

987. Instinct. — Inflamed or impelled, [Lat inttinctus;} the opposite of " extinct" 

939. A boggy Syrtis. — Milton's description agrees with Lucan's {Pharsalia^ IX., 304) : 

"Syrtes 

in dnbio pelagi terraeqne reliqnit " 

The Syrtes are two golfs on the northern coast of Africa, between Baroa and Tunis; the 
larger of which {8. Major, mod. Oulf of Sidra) is very dangerous from its quicksands 
and shoals. 

940. Fou/nder'd. — Oomp. Comus, note on {. 483. Fares. — Goes. Ck>mp. note on 

Z. 288. 

941. Ha^ on foot, half Jlying,-^^ Spenser's ''Old Dragon" (Faery Queene, B. I, 
c. zl, st. 8): 

" Halfe flying and halfe footing In his haste." 

942. Behoves him, — He has now need of. " Him " is the dative after the impersonal 
verb. The A.-S, hehqflan, to befit, to stand in need of, is connected with "behave." 
Gomp. Lat haMMs, fit, from Juibeo, to have. 

943-947. As when a gryfon, Ac. — Milton embodies in his simile what he had read 
concerning gryfons in Herodotus, Pliny, and other ancient writers. These f abuloua 
creatures had the body of a lion and the head and wings of an eagle. They dwelt in 
the Riphaean Mountains, and guarded the gold of the north from the plundering raids 
of the Arimaspians, a Scythian race, tmo oeulo in fronte media insignes (HisL Nat, YII., 
li. 10). The etymology of gryfon (mod, griffin, from the French) Is the Qr. ypwdc, 
hook-nosed, an allusion to its aquiline front. 

946. Purloin*d. — Stolen, but literally removed to a distance. [0. Fr. purUngnier, 
compounded of pour and loin. Lat longtts.} 

948. The difficulty of Satan's voyage Is finely expressed by the suooession of mono- 
syllables in this line and the two following lines. Homer's attempt to indicate the 
roughness of the road along which a body of Greeks, under Meriones, trudge for the pur- 
pose of felling timber for the funeral pile of Patroclus, is not so happy (II, XXIIL, 116): 
" UoAAi S' avavTO, Kdravra nofieufrd, <rc MxfiM r ^XOoi'." 

Spenser is more fortunate in his effort to represent the distress of the Red Cross Knight 
in his encounter with the Old Dragon (Faery Queene, £. L, e. xL, «f. 28) : 

" Faint, wearie, sore, emboyled, grieved, brent 
With heat, toyle, wounds, armes, smart, and inward fire." 

951. Hvhbub. — A confused sound of many voices. The word is onomatopoeic, the 
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reduplication of the txlUble producing the sense of confusion or number. Gomp. Lat. 
mur-mur; Gr. ba/r-bar-oi. 

954. Pii«&— Works his way. [Fr. pUer, Lai plico, to bend.] We still speak of a 
person " bending to his task ;" but the modem phrases, " to ply the oar/' " to ply the 
needle," Ac, only Indicate assiduity in labour. 

956. Nethermott abyu. — Chaos is so called, because its "vast vacuity " extended far 
below the r^on of Hell. 

962. SabU-vested NigM.—Comp. the ftcAofivcirXoc Nv^ of Euripides (Ion., 1160). 

964. Oreua and Ades. — These ar» respectively Latin and Greek names of Pluto, the 
god of the nether world, but latterly were used to denote the region rather than its 
ruler. .Keightley suggests that Milton seems to mean by them the " death and hell" 
of the Aix)calypse (xx., 18). Orcu» Is allied to the Gr. iptcot. Ades [the Homeric 
•Aifcj?, Attic 'AAis or'A«i|5] denotes the " Unseen." 

965. Demogorgon was a mysterious deity, the utteranoe of whose very name was 
believed capable of producing the most terrible effects. There Is scarcely any trace of 
his presence, however, in the literature of antiquity. He is first mentioned by Lucan 
{Pfiargalia, YL, 744), and Statins {Thebais, lY., 614). The shadowy awe that invested 
his character had a charm for the dassico-romantic genius of the Renaissance. Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Boiardo refer to him ; and a passage in Spenser's Faery Queene (£. L, c v., 
gt. 22) may even have suggested something to Milton; who has, at any rate, appropriated 
from his great predecessor the striking phrase, " The dreaded name," which Spenser 
uses in connection with " Hecate" (£. L, c. L, st. 43). Shelley introduces Demogorgon 
in his Prometheua Unbound. 

972. Secrets. — Secret places. [Lat. seereta, as in Yirgil's Georg., lY., 403.] Comp. 
Spenser {Faery Queene, B. YI., e. xiL, st. 24) : 

" And searched all their cells and secrete neure." 

977. Cor^ne. — Border upon. [Lai eot^kUs.} 

978. Ethereal. — Heavenly. The ancients finally placed the home of the gods in the 
" aither," or region of pure light. 

985. Which is {scU., ** the object of") m/y present journey. 

989. Incomposed. — ^Agitated. [Lat. incomposiius.'\ 

994. Ezekiel uses language no less poetical when prefiguring the downfall of Assyria 
(xxxi 16). 

1001. Yowr. — ^The earlier editions read "our" instead of "your," but the context 
shows the latter to be necessary. 

1005. Linked in a golden chain, Ag. — ^The image Is probably borrowed from Homer, 
who speaks {II., YIIL, 19, et seq.) of the golden chain of Zeus, by which he can draw 
up the gods, and the earth, and the sea, and the whole universe. 

1013. Springs upward, like a pyramid ofjvre. — If we compare this magnificent simile 
with that whidi Drayton uses in his David and Ooliath, when speaking of the Philistine 
champion with his armour glittering in the sunlight, 

" He look't like to a pyramid on fire," 

we shall see the difference between a stroke of genius and a touch of grotesque medi- 
ocrity. 

1018. The justling rocks — ^which is Milton's hapi^ translation of the eoncurrentia saxa 
of Juvenal {Sat,, XY., 19) and the Gr. Kvavdcus ov^irAiryatas of Euripides {Med. I. 2) — were 
not in the Bosphorus, but outside, in the Euxine. The Argonautic legend says, that, in 
accordance with the advice of the blind seer Phineus, the sailors let loose a dove when 
they approached the rocks; which escaped with the loss of its taiL Thereupon they 
resolved to venture through, and succeeded in making the perilous passage with no 
more serious damage than the destruction of some of the ornaments of the ship's stem. 

1020. Th' other whirlpool. — Scylla was a rock, and not a whirlpool, but the current 
sets in there so strongly that ships were wont to be drawn in and dashed against the 
rock ; hence Yirgil {Aen., III., 425) describes it as naves in saxa trahentem. Comp. 
Comus, note, I. 258-260. 

1022. Note the artful repetition of diffiettlty and labour. 

1028. The notion of a bridge spanning the dhaos between Hell and Earth may have 
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been suggested hj the Mohammedan Et-straJt^ which overhangs the infernal gulf, but 
leads to Paradise. The latter, however. Is ethically more in harmonj with the Scrip* 
tnre idea, " Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life" (Matt. 
yiL 14) ; for the bridge of Mohammed is ** narrower than a spider's web, and shariier 
than the edge of a sword." 

1029. Th' utmost orb. — The outermost circle. 

1033. Ood and good angels, — A religious phrase in favour with our older writers. 
Ck>mp. Shakspeare {Richard III., Act v., sc 3) : 

" God and good angels fight on Kichmond's side ;" 

and Herrick iNai)le ^umbers, 1647, p. 74) : 

*' God and good angels guide thee." 

1037. Natture — i.e., organic Nature ; the Cosmos, here opposed to Chaos. 

1042. Wafts. — SdL, '* himself." The passage bears some resemblance to Seneca's 
description of the exit of Hercules from Hell [Here. Fur., Act ilL, 77} : 

" Non caeca tenebris inciplt primo via 
Tenuis relictae Incis a tergo nitor 
Fulgorque dubius soils afSicti cadit." 

1043. Holds.. ,.the port is a Latin phrase. Gomp. Virgil {Aen., L, 400) ; 

" Aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia velo." 

1046. Weighs — Bidances. Gomp. " poises," from the Lat. pendo. 

1048. Undetermin'd square or round — i. e. , it was impossible, from the ** wide circuit *' 
of the *' empyreal Heav'n " to determine whether it was square or round. 

1052. This penderU vwrld. — The phrase occurs in a fine passage of Measure for 
MeoMtre {Act iii., sc 1), where Glaudio expresses the fear lest after death he should be 

" Imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
This pendent world ;" 

but Milton uses it, not of the earth (which, indeed, Satan does not yet see), but of the 
whole new creation, the world of Heaven and Earth. Gomp. I 1004, 1005. 

1055. Hies. — Hastens. [Old E. highe; A.-S. higan and higian, to hasten, to strive 
after. Gomp. Du. hi^gJien, to pant for. Jt is supposed by some to be onomatopoeic, 
and to express the "sigh" of desire.] 



PABADISE LOST. 

BOOK in. 

Line 1, et seq. The invocation to Light with which this Book opens, and the touch- 
ing lament of the ix)et on Ills own blindness, have been regarded by some critics as an 
excrescence; but none would wish the lines away. Nor, indeed, is it certain that they 
are an excrescence. Milton passes from the gloom of Ghaos to the glory of Heaven ; 
and it seems natural, therefore, that he should utter a prelusive strain in honour of 
that radiance encompassing Him who 

" Never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity." 

That the consciousness of his own loss should pathetically blend itself with this sacred 
invocation Is scarcely to be wondered at, while every one must admire the pious forti- 
tude that transforms the loss into a gain: — 

" So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
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Irradiate : there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse; that I maj see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight." 

3, 4. God ia Light, Ac— Comp. 1 John i. 6 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

6. In the Wisdom of Solomon (va 26, 26), it is said : " She (Wisdom) is a pure influ- 
ence flowing from the glory of the Almighty : she Is the brightness of the everlasting 
light." 

7. Hear^tt thou rather. — -A classio idiom. The Latins use audtre, and the Greeks 
flueovcii', in the sense of " to hear oneself called." Comp. Horace (Sot, IL, vL, 20) : 

" Matutine pater, sen Jane libentius audis?" 

Spenser {Faery Queene, B. I., c. v., at. 23), has a similar usage : 

" If old Aveugles sonnes so evill heare " (are so ill-used). 

11. Comp. Spenser {Faery Queeru, B. I., c. i„ at. 99) : 

** And through the world of waters wide and deepe." 

16. Through viter and through middle darkneaa. — By the former Milton means that 
remote part of Chaos in which Hell lay ; by the latter, the intermediate part between 
Hell and the " new^created world/' through which Satan had made his way. 

17> To Orpheus is ascribed, among other works, a hymn on Night, still extant; 

and a poem on the creation out of Chaos. With other notea, &c. — ^Milton never 

scruples to claim for himself a higher inspiration than the heathen poets enjoyed. 
Comp. Par. Loat, B. I., I 14, 15. 

22. Thy aovran vital lamp. — The sun. 

25} 26. So thick a drop aerene or dim auffiuaion. — An allusion to the two causes of 

blindness, which, according to the medical authorities of the time, were gutta aerena, 
a sort of transparent watery humour that destroyed the optic nerve ; and avffuaio, a 
kind of film that gathered over the eye. 

29. Smit toith the love o/aacred aong. — Comp. Virgil {Oeorg., II., 475) : 

" Dulces ante omnia Musae 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore." 

30. The JUnory brooka beneath are Cedron and SUoa ; the latter of which, however, 
is only a pooL See Par. Loat, B. I., note, I. 11. The epithet "flowry" is no longer 
applicable. 

33. Equated wiih vie in fate — i.e., equally blind with me, by the decree of Fate. 

35, 36. Thamyria was a Thracian bard, who invented the Doric measure. Plutarch 
{Treat iae on Mtiaic, III. ) tells us that he bad the finest voice of any of his time. So proud 
was he of his gift, that, according to Homer {II, II., 595), he challenged the Muses to 
a trial of skill. Beaten in the contest, he was deprived by his victorious rivals both of 

sight and the •povrer of song. Homer was called Moeonidea, either because common 

tradition gave his father the name of Maeon, or (more probably) because he was believed 

to be a native of Maeonia, the ancient name of Lydia. Tireaia^ was a native of 

Thebes, and was blind from his childhood. Hardly any "prophet" of the mythologic 

period had a greater renown. Phineua, the Thracian, was also a celebrated seer. 

Having deprived his sons of sight on a false accusation, the avenging gods inflicted the 
same punishment on himself; and, in addition, sent the Harpies to torment him. 
From these monsters he was delivered by the Argonauts; and, to show his gratitude, he 
foretold the adventurers many of the perils they had to encounter, and pointed out 
the means by which these might be overcome. 

39. Darkling. — In the dark, and so equal to an adverbial phrase. The form is rare 
in English ; but another example occurs in Shakspeare {King Lear, Act 1. ac. 4). The 
Fool says : 

"So out went the candle, and we were left darkling." 

Bichardson also quotes examples from J. Philips, Hackluyt (who spells the word 
" darkelong "), and Hammond. The form in the Scotch dislect is darklina. 
49. Ea^pung'd and rat^d. — The imagery is classical. The characters written in the 
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book of Nature have (Uflappeared, like those erased by the iron stylus from the waxen 
tablets of the Bomans. 

52. Shine invjard, Ac. — Gomp. Samaon Agonistea, L 1693; and Pope's version of 
B.X.,l 492, of the Odyssey: 

*' The Theban bard, deprived of sight. 
Within irradiate with prophetic light." 

56. CJomp. VirgU (^«»., I., 223): 

" Cum Jupiter aethere summo 
Despiciens mare vellvolum, terrasque jacentes, 
Litoraque et latos populos." 

60. The sanctities o/Heaifn are the saints or " holy ones" of Daniel (iv. 17). 

61, 62. Beceiv'd beatitude. — A reference to the beatific vision of €rod, in which, 
according to the mediaeval divines, the bliss of the saints consisted. 

63. Comp. Heb. i. a 

71. "On this side {scU., "ot") Night. — By NigM Milton means the gloomy region of 
Chaos. 

72. In the dun air. — The region of middle darkness ; dusky, yet penetrated by the 
glimmering dawn. 

74. This world, — Bere again the term toorld means the universe, not the Earth. 
Gomp. I. 418, et aeq. 

80, et seq. It is difficult to strike the proper tone in commenting upon the dialogues 
between the Father and the Son, which henceforth occupy a large portion of this Book; 
for criticism on language which Milton puts into the mouth of the Deity is apt to be 
misconstrued. But literature has its rights as well as theology, and the attention 
of the student must be drawn to the fact that these dialogues are not only far less 
magnificent than those of the fallen angels, but that they are almost destitute of any 
poetic merit whatever. Milton, from whatever cause, excess of reverence or excess 
of divinity, has failed to invest the utterances of God and Ghrist with the faintest 
halo of imaginative beauty. Nothing more prosaic could be found in the tomes of the 
Puritan theology. All the elaborate vindication of the ways of God to man would be 
" flat, stale, and unprofitable" even in a sermon, but in an epic it is simply intolerable. 
Of Milton's logic we do not speak, but it is impossible not to deplore his choice of a 
method, in unfolding the relations of the Almighty to man, which could only result in 
disastrous literary failure. Had he merely skirted the coasts of dogmatic theology, we 
would have had a nobler picture of the great redemption. The symbolic presentation 
of religious truth which poetry demands finds its model in the majestic imagery of 
Hebrew bards, not in the arid diction of the Synod of Dort. 

84. IrUerrupt. — Interrupted. [Lat. irUerrupttu.} 

93. QUmng lies, — Gomp. Comus, note, I. 161. In B. IX., {. 649, the same word is 
used—*' So glosfd the Tempter." 

98. Gomp. Ecdes. vii. 29. 

108. Similar language is used by Milton in his Areopagitica {Prose Works, Bohn*s 
ed., vol. II., p. 74) : *' Many there be that complain of Divine Providence for suffering 
Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues ! When God gave him reason, he gave him 
freedom to choose ; for reason is but choosing : he had been else a mere artificial Adam. " 

111. As to right belong'd. — As was consonant with right. 

129. Suggestion. — Temptation. "Self-tempted" Milton adds, by way of explanatioiL 
" Suggest" is used by Shakspeare in this sense {AlVs Well ffiat Ends Well, Act iv., sc 5) : 
" I give thee not this to suggest thee from thy master." Also Richard II., Act iiL, $c 4 : 

" What Eve, what serpent hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man?" 

140. Gomp. Heb. i. a 

147. Innumerable, though here joined to sound, refers to " hymns and sacred songs." 
It is an instance of the figure of speech which the ancients called hypaXlage, or the 
" transferred epithet," — a special favourite with poets and orators. 

153. That be from thee far, Ac. — Gomp. Gen. xviii. 26. 

168-170. Comp. Matt iiL 17 ; John i. 18 ; Sev. xix. 18 ; and 1 Cor. L 24. These pas- 
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sages of Scripture are obvloiuly the aonrcea of Milton's language; but similar ezpres* 
sions occur in Homer [II, Y., 243) and Virgil (A en., 1., 664). 

189. Stony Jiearts.—Covap. Esek. zxxvi. 26. 

197. Comp. Matt. x. 22. 

206. Sacred and devote. — Sacer et devoitu is the language of the Soman law, denot- 
ing outlawry. 

215. Just th' unjust to saw.— Ck>mp. 1 Pet ilL 18. 

219. PatroTL — Used in its classic sense of a defender and adrocate. Ck>mp. Isa. 
llx. 16l 

225. Oomp. GoL il 9. 

231. Unprevented. — Not preceded by any merit or supplication. [Lat. praevenire, 
to come before.] The theological phrase, ^'prevenient grace" is used by Milton, 
B. XI., I 8. Comp. Ps. Ixzxvia 13. 

233. Once dead in stTu.— Comp. GoL il 13. 

236. The construction here reminds us of Virgil's ** Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me 
convertite fermm" {Aen., IX, 427). 

243, 244. Oomp. John y. 20l 

247-249. Comp. Ps. xvl 10. 

250-256. Comp. Ps. Ixvili 18 ; CoL ill5 ; 1 Cor. xv. 66. 

255. Maugre. — In spite of. [Fr. nudgr^; Lat male graiwn.2 

259. Comp. 1 Cor. zv. 26. 

265. Comp. Ps. xvl 11. 

270. Comp. Ps. zL 6. 

274. Comp. Eph. ii 14. 

287-289. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

294-297. Comp. Bom. tlii 82 ; 1 Cor. xr. 2(H28. 

299. CompL Matt xx. 28. 

306. Comp. Philip, ii. 6. 

317, 318. Comp. Matt xxviii. la 

318, 319. Asaume thy merits. — Comp. Horace (Od. III., xxx., 14): 

" Sume superbiam 

Quaesitam meritis." 

321. Comp. PhiUp. ii. 10. 

823-329. Comp. 1 Theas. iv. 16 ; 2 Tbess. L 7 ; Matt xxly. 80, 31 ; 1 Cor. xy. 61, 62. 

334. Comp. 2 Pet iii. 12, 13. 

335. Comp. Bev. xxi. 1. 
339-341. Comp. 1 Cor. xy. 24-28. 
341-343. Ps. xcyii. 7 ; John y. 23. 

348. JvMlee here means "a shout of joy," but originally denoted a peculiar institu- 
tion among the Hebrews, by which, every fiftieth year, the land that from any caose 
had passed out of the hands of its original possessors reverted to them. The year of 
jubilee was proclaimed at the end of the harvest by the yohel (or horn); hence its name. 
As it was naturally a season of great rejoicings, the word easily acquired the meaning 

it has in the text. Hosannas. — ^Praises. The Hebrew Iwshianna literally signifies 

"Hear, I pray thee." 

351, 352. Comp. Key. Iv. 10. 

353. Ama/rant — or amaranth — "the symbol of immortality," is a flower whose 
leaves retain their freshness after it has been plucked. Milton has poetically removed 
it to heaven. See Lyddas, note, {. 149. 

358. Comp. Ps. xxxvl 8 ; xlvi. 4 ; Bev. xxii. 1, 2. 

359. Amber stream^ — Clear as amber. Comp. Virgil {Georg., III., 622) : 

" Purior electro campum petit amnis." 

363. Comp. Bev. iv. 6 ; xv. 2. 
365. Comp. Bev. v. 8. 

380. Dark xoith excessive bright is an expression no less striking than physically tma 
Comp Ovid {Met, IL, 181): 

*' Suntque oculis tenebrae per tantum lumen obortae." 
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382. Gomp. Ibs. vi. 2. 

383. Gomp. Ck>l. L 15. 

384. Gomp. GoL L 16 ; Heb. L 3. 

387. Gomp. John i. 18. Else — i.e., in no other way. 
394, 895. Gomp. Fairfax's Tcmo {B. II., tt. 91) : 

" Againe to shake heaven's eyerlasting frame." 

396. Diaarray'd. — Thrown into disorder. 
413. Gomp. Ovid {Tr., II., I 70) : 

''Et se materiam carminis esse juvat ;*' 
and Dante {Par. I., ten. 4) : 

" Sar^ ora materia del mio Canto.** 

418. Opacotu. — Dark, not transparent [Xat. opcums. Ovid (Met, II., 274) hasopoca 

mater, speaking of the earth.] We generally use the French form, opaque. It may 

be well to remind the reader again that by the rouTid world Milton here means the 
" universe," the new-created Gosmos, opposed to Ghaos. 

431. Jmaiis here denotes the western portion of the Himalayan range, or perhaps the 
Bolor Tagh, which " bounds the roving Tartar " on the west. But the ancient 
geographers used the term vaguely. Imatis is the same as the first part of Himalaya, 
and means " snowy." 

436. Hydaapes — mod. Jeluib — One of the tributaries of the Indus. It might seem 
to Milton a more important river than it is, from the Horatiui phrase, " Fabulosus 
Hydaspes" [Od. I., xxii., 7). 

,438. Sericana — or Serica — is the classic name of Ghina, and is derived from mt, a 
name of the silk^worm, which is native to that region. The " barren plains of Seri- 
cana " are probably the wastes of Ghinese Tartary. What Milton says of their inhabit- 
ants seems to have been taken from Heylin's Cosmography (p. 867), where it is said : 
" Agreeable unto the observation of modern writers, the country is so plain and level, 
that they have carts and coaches driven with sails, as ordinarily as drawn with horses, 
in these parts." Sir George Staunton {ETnboMy to China, n&I, vol. II., p. 243) speaks 
of the " cany waggons " as still in use. 

442. Creature. — Greated thing. [L&t. creatvra.} 

456. Unkindly. — Gontrary to nature or " kind." 

459. The allusion is to Ariosto [Orl. Fv/r.'c. XXXIV., st. 70, e< seq.), whose enumera- 
tion of things lost upon earth and treasured up in the moon has been adopted by Pope 
in his Rape of the Lock. 

463. Gomp. Gen. vi 4. 

467. Stfwwodr.— The form of "Shinar " in the ViUgate. Gomp. Gen. xL 2-9. 

471. Enipedocles, a Sicilian philosopher who flout-ished in the fifth century B.a 
According to a Greek legend, he threw himself into the crater of Mount Aetna, in the 
hope that his sudden disappearance might induce people to reverence him as a god ; 
but an eruption of the volcano threw out one of his brazen sandals, and revealed the 
imposture. 

473. Clecmbrotus, a native of Ambracia in Epirus, who is said to have flung himself 
into the sea after reading the Phaedo of Plato; not because he was tired of life, but 
because he was ravished by the picture which that work gave of the happiness enjoyed 
by departed spirits in Elysium. Too long. — Seil., "to tell." 

474. Embryos, &c. — Milton's contempt fOr the forms of religious life that sprung up 
during the Middle Ages is here expressed with his customary vehemence. He classes 
" eremites " and '* friars" with abortions and idiots. 

475. Wldte, black, and gray. — Garmelites, Dominicans, and Franciscans were so de- 
nominated, from the colour of their gaifb. Gomp. Ariosto [OrU Fur., XIV., 68) : 
" Fratri bianchi, neri e bigi." 

476. Here pilgrims roam, &c. — Milton hardly does justice to the devout enthusiasm 
which underlay the superstitious practices of mediaeval Ghristianity. The Protestant 
feeling of his time was perhaps sound in the main, but it was not generous in its inter- 
pretation of the religious life of the past. 

478-480. It was a popular notion during the Middle Ages, that if a man put on a 
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friar's robe before death he escaped Hell. Dante {Ii\femo, XXVII.) and Buchanan (in 
his Frandaeanua) satirize the belief; which, it need hardly be said, never obtained 
the sanction of the Chnrcfa, though individualB among the clergy encouraged it at times 
for avaricious ends. 

481-483. According to Ptolemy, the solar system was constituted by " the planets 
seven/' which were all that had then been discovered. Beyond these lay the firma- 
ment of " fixed ** stars ; still further, the " crystalline sphere " of heaven, to which 
Ptolemy attributed a sort of libratlon or " ttepidation," in order to account for the 
irregularities noticed in the movements of the stellar bodies ; and, yet more remote, the 
primum mobile, which was both the sphere "first moved" and that which in turn set 
in motion all the lower spheres. Above all these Milton places the home of Grod and 
the angels. 

484. Milton uses the phrase Heav'na wicket to express contempt fot the notion that 
makes St. Peter the porter at Heaven's gate. 

491. Beads. — Lit^ prayers [A. -8. h4d and gtMd. Comp. Grer. geheil', but after- 
wards used to denote the bits of wood or glass by means of which the tale of prayers 
was reckoned. 

492. JHspenaM. — Dispensations — ie., from particular religions or ecclesiastical 
obligations to which the C!hristian community are subject The power of granting such 

is affirmed by Soman Catholic theologians to be vested in the Pope. BuUs are 

Papal edicts to which the Pope has affixed his InMa, or "seal'* 

493. The epoH o/ loind*.— Comp. Virgil {Aen., VL, 75) : "Ludibria ventis.'* 

495. Limbo. — According to the Roman Catholic theology, there is a region on the 
Umbua or "border" of Hell, in which those departed souls are detained which, 
though free from personal offences, are not thought worthy of the beatific vision of 
Heavea This region is divided into the lAmbue Patrum and the Umbue Infantum. 
The former is occupied by those Just ones who died before the coming of Christ ; the 
latter contains the souls of unbaptized infants. MUton applies the name to that 
obscure comer of the world, which he scornfully terms the " Paradise of Fools," and 
to which he consigns the "trumpery" of Bomanism. The tone of this passage is 
polemic rather than epical, and the Puritan is more visible than the poet. Milton 
might have remembered that Dante, whose genius was not inferior to his own, saw 
nothing to ridicule in the humane conception. 

501, et seq. Compare this description of the portals of Heaven with Tobit xiii. 16, 17, 
and Bey. xxL 12. 

510. Comp. Qen. xxvili. 12, la 

516. Ea^ stair mysteriously was meant — i.e., a mystery or secret me&ning was sym- 
bolized by each stair. 

518. liie bright sea here mentioned is the "water above the firmament." Comp 
B. VII., I 619. 

520-522. Milton was perhaps thinking of Enoch and Elijah ; but the point of the 
allusion is vague. 

529. Wider by far, Ac. — Because the Fall had not yet taken plaCe, and the favour of 
God was not yet restricted to Jerusalem and the Promised Land, but extended to the 
whole earth. 

534. With choice rega/rd. — Comp. Deut. xi 12. 

535. Paneds — m/}d. Banias— the Caeaarea-Philippi of the New Testament, was 
situated near the principal source of the Jordan, and was therefore in the extreme 
north of Palestine. Milton seems to identify it with Dan. The Scripture phrase 
" From Dan to Beersheba" expressed the limits of Palestine north and south, like our 
own " From Land's End to John o' Groat's." 

538. Comp. Job xxviii. 3. 

543. Scout. — Lit, one sent to listen. [Fr. escoute, from escouter; Lat. auscuWiret 
from auris, the ear. ] 

546. High-climbing hill. — Landor, and Kames before him, notice the vividness given 
to the epithet by the use of the active participle. 

551. The sense requires after "beams" some such words as "is seised with 
wonder." 
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668-660. Satan sarveys one half of the " new-made world/' through six signs of the 
Zodiac, from Libra to Aries ("the fleecy star")- 

664. Marble. — Lndd, glittering. [Or. tidptiaptof, from fuxpfu&tjpw, to gleam.] Comp. 
Shakspeare {Othello, Act iil, sc. 8) : 

** Now, by yond* marble heaven.*' 
Dmmmond {Poenu, 1616) : 

" Heaven looks like smoothest marble." 
Sophocles speaks (Aniigone, 610) of the marble (ie., the glittering) radiance of Olympus : 

666. Am^yngstf &c. — Milton here abandons the Ptolemaic system, which fixed the 
stars in the face of one sphere. 

668. Comp. Comtu, I. 893. 

674. Tfie cairn Jirmament — i.e., "the pure marble air" of line 564. "Bjup or down 

Hilton means "north or south." 

676. By centre, &c. — ^It is "hard to tell" whether the course of Satan is toward or 
away from the centre, or whether it is by longitude — i.e., " east or west" 

677. Aloof.— Scil, •* from." Aloof is Uterally " all off." 
680. Numbers. — Measures. 

686. To the deep. — To the core of the world. 

689. Astronomy, &o. — Probably an allusion to Galileo, whose " optic tube " had dis- 
covered spots on the sun's disc. 

693. Inform'd. — Pervaded. 

696. Carbuncle m^st or chryeolite, ruby or topaz. — These four stones are of a bright and 
glowing colour. "The ruby," says Keightley, "is not among the stones on Aaron's 
breastplate, in the Septuaglnt, Vulgate, or in our own translation ; but the odem, ("red 
stone,") which they render sardius, Miltcm probably took to be the ruby. He uses 
carbuncle, as the Septuaglnt does ca^pai, for the ndphak, which in our version is 
emerald. He also follows the Septuaglnt in rendering tarthtth chrysolite, instead of 
beryl, as in our translation." 

697- To the twelve — i.e., reckoning up to the twelve. 

600. That stone. — The discovery of a certain royal " stone, which should transmute 
the baser metals into gold," was a favourite dream of the mediaeval alchemists. 

603. Volatile Hermes. — ^Mercury, or quicksilver. 

604. Protetts, according to the Greek myth, was an old man endowed with the gift 
of prophecy, who dwelt in the isle of Pharos, near the mouth of the Nile, and tended 
the Phocaean flocks of Poseidon. Yirgil places him in the island of Carpathos, between 
Crete and Rhodes. During the heat of day he slept under the shadow of the rocks, 
and, if caught unawares, could be forced to reveal the future ; but his power of trans- 
formation was so great that it was difficult to seize or retain him. For an account of 
his curious metamorphoses see the Qeorgics, IV., 405, et seq. In the passage before us 
Milton seems to consider Proteus an embodiment of water, which can assume a variety 
of shapes, as snow, ice, vapour, &c., but can be "drain'd through a limbec to his 
native form," 

606. Limbec — Alembic [Arab, dl, the ; and Gr. afJL/3i|, a cup], a vessel used by alche- 
mists for distilling. 

606. Here — i.e., in the sun, whither the flend had bent his course. 

607. Eliaeir [Arab, al-iksvr, the philosopher's stone] was, according to the alchemists, 
a liquid substance which coidd prolong life. Hence the phrase, elixvr vitae. 

608. Potable gold. — The aurum potabile of the alchemists. 

609. Th* arch-chemic sun. — Comp. Shakspeare {King John, Act iiL, sc. 1) : 

" The glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist." 

617. Culminate from th* equator. —As the sun at noon during the equinoxes is 
directly vertical at the equator, objects cast no shadows. Astronomers call this posi- 
tion of the sun its culmination. 
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620. N(nphere.—Sca., "else." 

623. Comp. Bev. xlx. 17. 

685. Comp. Ovid {Met., II., 40): 

" Dizerat et genltor eirenm caput onme micantes 
Deposnlt radios." 

Tiar. — Tiara [Fr. tiare; 6r. riapa], properly tbe ornamental head-dress of the ancient 
Persians ; now applied to the triple crown of the Pop^ 

&2!7, lUtutrious. — Lustrous. [Lat. iZZiMtrw.} Fledge^fledged. lA.^. JUogan, to 

fly.] A fledgeling is a little bhrd just able to fly. 

634. Catts. — Contrives. Comp. Comua, note, {. SdO. 

637. Not of the prime. — Not of full stature. Prime is contrasted with " stripling," 
as we speak of " the prime of life." Newton erroueoilsfy supposes the phrase to mean 
"not of the first rank.'* 

643. Succinct. — Girt up. [Lat. succinctut.'] Horace speaks of Hxe "succinctus 
hospes" {Sat., II., vL, 107). Newton suggests that the word Jiabit in this line must 
refer to "wings," because Milton does not usually represent the angels as wearing 
clothes. 

644. DecenU. — Here used, probably, in its classical sense of " comely." 

648. Uriel (" Light of God") is a name that does not appear in the canonical Scrip- 
tures; but it oeours several times in the Second Book <if Etdraa, and In the Babblnical 
literature, as that of a "good angeL*' Its meaning might induce Milton to give Uriel 
his station in the " golden sun." 

650-653. Comp. Zech. iv. 10. 

693. CTprigAtoeM.^ Straightforward truthfulneito ; a spirit tosuspiciotls of deceit or 
guile. 

604. Tends. — ^Alms. [Lai tendered 

704. Comp. Psalm cxL 4, Prayer Book version : " The merciful and gracious Lord 
hath so done his marvellous works that they ought to be had in remembrance." 

713. The Timaeus, X., of Plato furnished MQton with some of the cosmology of 
this passage. "Order from disorder sprung" looks like a translation of "Eis ra^iv 
yfyw^v €K Tii« iiraiCas avrh' " and Philo Jlidaeus has expanded the same expression. 

715. CwnXjrotu elements. — "Earth, flood, air, fire," are so called because they are 
heavy compared iMth the "ethereal quintessence of heav'n." They "haste to their 
several quarters," but this "flies upward, spirited {i.e., animated) with various forms, 
that roll'd orbicular," &c. It was a notion of Aristotle and other ancient philosophers, 
that the heavens and the stars were formed out of tif/th essence, or " quintessence." 

721. The rest — tc, of the "quintessence" — forms the outer wall of the new Cosmos. 

730. Triform. — tn allusion to the three phases of the moon — new, quarter, and fulL 
The triformis of Horace {Od. lit., xxii., 4), on the other hand, refers to her threefold 
designation in the classic mythology — Luna in heaven, Diana or Artemis, on Earth, 
and Hecate in the Under-world. 

741. In many an airy wheel. — The phrase metely indicated the rapidity of Satan's 
flight, not, as Newton ludicrously supposes, " a sportive motion" because he was near 
his journey's end. The expression is familiar to the Italian poets. 

742. Niphates, a mountain of Armenia, bordering on Mesopotamia, and therefore in 
the vicinity of Pajradise, according to the common belief. 
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BOOK IV. 

Lino 1. TfuUtoaming voice, dee. — Comp. Bev. xii 12. 

3. Second rout. — The first was ihat recorded in Books L and YL of this poem; with 
which, however, the second seems in some respects to agree. Comp. Bev. xiL 7, & 
But it is really impossible to extract any snre meaning from the mystic allegories of the 
Apocalypse. 

8. MorUU. — Comp. Par. Lost, B. I., note, {. 2. 

10. Accuser. — Comp. Bev. xii 10. The Greek fita^oAo«, slanderer, false accuser 
— whence our " devil '* — is first applied to Satan in the Wisdom qf Solomon, iL 24 ; 
but is frequent in the New Testament. 

11. To wreak. — To revenge. This is the meaning of the A.-S. wrasccan. Comp. Qer. 
rdchen. The substantive, wraee, denotes any kind of vindictive punishment : hence the 
derivative wroMa, a wretch, one who has suffered evil ; a meaning preserved in the 
adj. wretched. Many examples of wreak, used in the sense of " to revenge," occur iu 
the older English poets — e.g. Piers the PUmnnan, {Pom. Y., I. 85} : 

" To wreke hym-self he thoughte with werkes or with wordes. 

Chaucer {.Troylus arid Cryseyde, B. L, I. 6): 

" The ravysshyng to wreke of queene Heleyn 
By Paris done." 

Spenser {Fa^ery Queene, B. J., c. xii., st» l6) i 

" And often blame the too Importune fate 
That heaped on him wrathful toreakes." 

17. Comp. Shakspeare {Hamlet, Act iii«, so. 4) : 

" For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar." 
20. Comp. I. 75 : 

" Which way I fly is HeU,— myself am HeU ! " 

Milton here only gives a certain dread force of expression to the belief of early and 
mediaeval Christendom, whose imagination exhausted itself in conceiving the material 
horrors that afflicted the devil and his angels. A very curious passage, illustrative of 
this belief, occurs in Bede's Historia Ecclesiaatica, Lib. V., cap. xiii : '* Ubicunque, vel 
in aere volitant, vel in terris, aut sub terris vagantur, sive detinentur, suarum secom 
ferunt tormenta flammarum." 
30. Comp. Virgil {Culex 41} : 

" Igneus aethereas jam Sol penetrabat in arces ;** 

which Spenser has translated : 

" The fiery sun was mounted now on hight 
Up to the heavenly towers." 

32. Milton's original intention (according to Phillips) was to have written a tragedy 
on Adam unparadised, and this speech was, he adds, " designed for the very beginning 
of this tragedy." There is a more than Aeschylean grandeur in Satan's invocation. 

34. Pope feebly imitates this expression in his Moral Essays {Ep. III., 282} : 

" Ye Uttie stars ! hide your diminish'd rays." 
37. Comp. the hatred of day expressed by Phaedra's nurse in the Hippolytus {I 355): 

" *ExOpbv ^fLop, ixBpbv turopSt ^ao$." 

40. From the times of the early Fathers of the Church, there has been much futile 
speculation as to the cause of the fall of angels. Milton adopts here the opinion most 
commonly entertained. So Shakspeare {King Henry the Eighth, Act iil.^ sc. 2) makes 
Wolsey say : 
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" Cromwell, I chaise thee, fling away ambition; 
B7 that Bin fell the angelB." 

44. And "with his good upbraided none. — Gomp. James i. '5. 

50. Sdein'd. — Disdained. [It. sdegnate ; ILht. dis And dignus.] The Italian form is 
frequent in the English poets of the sixteenth centiuy. Spenser, Drayton, and Fairfax 
furnish examples. 

55, 56. Gomp. Cicero (De Offieiis, II., 20}: "Pecuniam qui habeat non reddidisse ; 
qui reddlderit, non habere ; gratiam autem et qui retulerit, habere, et qui habeat, 
retulissc;" and Shakspeare {Cynibeline, Act i., ac. 5) : " Since when I have been debtor 
to you for courtesies, which I will be ever to pay and yet pay stilL" 

79. 0, then, ai last relent. — Keightley considers these words as addressed to God : 
but other critics, with equal probability, think that Satan is speaking to himself — ask- 
ing (in his sad argument) his stubborn heart to relent. The latter interpretation is 
the more poetical of the two. 

79, 80. Gomp. Heb. xil 17. 

87. Abide. — Endure. [A.-S. (f^idan and hidan,] This is an old use of the word. 
Gomp. "The pacient abyding of the righteous shall be turned to gladnesse; but the 
hope of the vngodly shall perish'* (Bible, ProV. x., ed. 1539). "Bide " is still so used in 
Sc. — c.ff.. Bums' Winter Blast: 

"Listening the doors and winnocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep wha bide this brattle 

O' winter war." 

111. Gomp. the Virgilian " Divisum imperium cutti Jove Caesar habet." 

112. Already Satan rules over Hell ; he hopes soon to conquer Earth also, and thus 
over " more than half perhaps will teign." 

121, 122. Keightley supposes that Milton had here in view the religious hypocrisies 
of his own day ; but he was quite enough of a Puritan to prefer seeking such among 
the orders of the Romish Church. 

126. Assyrian mount. — Niphates divides Armenia from Assyria. 

131. et seq. Milton's " Paradise " is a miracle of wild sylvan beauty. There is 
nothing like it in poetry; nothing so sweet, and fragrant, and gorgeous. All that his 
fancy had dreamed, or his eye beheld, or his memory retained, is pressed into service. 
Here and there we may detect a touch borrowed from a predecessor; but the effect of 
the whole is unique and original. 

132. Milton places the garden, or " Paradise," on the northern border of Eden; but 
according to Gen. il 8, it was in the east of Eden. 

133. Crowns, dec. — The idea of placing the garden upon an eminence may have been 
suggested by the language of Ezekiel (xxviiL 13, 14): " Thou hast been in Eden, in the 
garden of God.. ..Thou wast upon the holy mountain of God." Dante and Ariosto 
had previously availed themselves of the prophet's imagery. 

134. The cham/paign head. — The level top. "Champain" or "champaign" [Fr. 
champagns; It campagna; Lat. campania, from campus, "the open or level field"] 
was formerly used in England as a substantive. Spenser, Drayton, Butler, &c., furnish 
examples. So, too, Milton himself {Par. Lost, B. YL, {. 1, 2) : 

" All night the dreadless angel unpursu'd 
Through Heav'ns wide champain held his way." 

140-142. Gomp. Sidney's Arcadia (1633, p. 68): "About it (as if it had been to en- 
close a theatre) grew such sort of trees as either excellency of fruit, statelinesse of 
growth, continual greennesse, &o., have made at any time famous. They became a 
gallery aloft, from tree to tree, almost round about." It is possible enough that Milton 
had in view the " wooded pomp of Apennine " as he had beheld it in the vales of Tus- 
cany. Goldsmith, alluding to the picturesque asi>ect of Italian scenery, uses the word 
"theatric" {Traveller, I. 107, 108): 

" Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theairic pride." 
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145. Nether emjnre.— Eden, of which " delicioiu Paradise " is the " spectaonlat 
mount." 

147. Faired fruU.—'MilUm uBea the eingralAr, " fruit," when he speaks of it in the 
mass, as hanging on the faree ; the plural, " fruits," when he speaks of it as something 
to be gathered. Thus, in the next line we have '* blossoms and fruittL" Comp. I. 249 
and 422; B. Y., I. 341 and 390; B. YIIL, I 307; and Comus, I 396l 

148, 149. liie meaning, somewhat obscurely expressed, is, that the fruits "of 
golden hue" were mixed with blossoms of "gay enamell'd colours." "Enamel" is 
literally to fix in colours by the action of fire. [Lat. en, and O. £ng. amel; probably 
from the Fr. imaU, but connected with the It. smaUo; Ger. achmelxen; and Mod. £ng. 
tmelt and melL] 

153. Landacape, or landskip. — Lit., the " shape" or aspect of the land. [A.-S. land- 
acipe.} This termination scipe, denoting shape, condition, or dignity, is generally 
represented hy the modem " ship." Thus A.-S. fr^ond-teipe (friendship), vjeorth-teipe 
(worship), eaUor-tcipe (eldership), Ac Of pure. — After pure. 

154. Inspire*. — ^Breathes into. [Lat. inepirare.} 

158. NfUive perfumes — ^ie. , perfumes exhaled ruUurdlly by flowers. And tohisper 

whence they stole, Ac — Shakspeare {Twelfth Night, Act i., sc. 1) has the same beautiful 
imsge : 

" That strain again ; — it had a dying fall : 
Oh, it came o'er my eta. like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets^ 
Steaiing and giving odour." 

159-165. The material of this splendid illustration occurs in Diodorus Sicultis {Lib. 
III., 45), where the aromatic plants of Sabaea, or Arabia ("elix, are described as yielding 
" inexpressible fragrance to the senses, not unenjoyed even by the navigator, though 
he sails by at a great distance from the shore. For, in the spring, when the wind blows 
off land, the odour from the aromatick trees and plants diffuses itself over all the 
neighbouring sea." Hakluyt and other writers of books of travels make similar 
statements, which the seventeenth-century poets were not slow to make use of. Thus 
Waller, in his Night Piece, says : 

" So we the Arabian coast do know, 
At distance, when the spices blow; 
By the rich odours taught to steer. 
Though neither day-nor stars appear." - 

But Milton is not correct in his geography. Overlooking (as a poetic hyperbole) the 
impossibility of " Sabean odours " being felt so far south of Arabia as Mozambic, the 
" north-east winds," of which the poet speaks, would not bring perfumes from that 
region at all, but rather from India or Ceylon. 

168-171. The incident referred to in these lines is narrated at length in the Book of 
Tobit. Asmodeus, there called "the evil demon" {rbnovjipbv StufLoyiov), and in the 
Talmud " the king of the demons," is regarded as the Apollyon of the Apocalypse. He 
falls in love with a Jewish maiden, named Sara, dwelling in Ecbatana, and destroys 
the successive lovers to whom she had been betrothed. After her betrothal to Tobias, 
son of Tobit, he continues to persecute her, but is ultimately driven off by the angel 
Baphael, and flies to the uttermost parts (ra dvwrara) of Egypt, where he is bound. 
Milton has seldom displayed such lack of taste as in this sad effort to be humorous. 

172. Savage. — Woody. It was originally spelt "salvage" (as in Spenser), and is 
from the It. selvaggio [Lat. silvaiicus, from silva.^ 

175. Brake. — A thicket The etymology is doubtful If it is the same as the Ger. 
bruch, then its original meaning is a "woody marsh ;" but it may also be connected 
with the verb to break, and merely denote a hrohen or tangled mass of underwood. 
Others again connect it with bra^iken, a fern. 

177. Pad, for " would have passed." 

181. This Book furnishes two other examples of a play upon words. Ck)mp. t 286 
and 630. Shakspeare (who was particularly fond of this frivolity) makes Romeo say 
{Acli.,sc. 4): 
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" I am too lore enpleroed with hia shaft, 
To soar with his light feathers; and so bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe." 

182. Sheer. — A-S. scir, clear. Comp. Ger. $chier. 

183. As when a prowling tool/, Ac. — This illustration, and that which follows, of the 
thief, were probably suggested to Milton by the passage in Si John's Gospel (x. 1) : 
" He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber." At least this opinion is favoured by the 
lines : 

"So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold^ 
So since into his church lewd hirelings climb." 

186. HurdVd eotea are enclosures for sheep, formed of interlaced twigs. The radical 
meaning of hurdle [Ger. hurde; A-S. hyrdel] is preserved in the Fr. hardeau, a 
' withe ; but the analogous forms in English and German denote the frame of wicker- 
work rather than the twigs themselves 

193. £«ioei.— Used here in its original sense of "ignorant" [A.-S. laewedet belong- 
ing to the ledd, or " people."] In the eyes of churchmen, the people, or the laity (from 
Gr. Aoof). could hardly seem other than an ignorant mass; but the connection be- 
tween ignorance and depravity is apt to be very real and close, so that the word gradu- 
ally acquired its present meaning of " base," or "profligate." As it was not the fault 
of the nobles only that "villain " and " churl " acquired their evil significance, so we 
need not suppose that clerical Phariseism is solely to blame for the degradation that 
befell lewd. Piers the PlowmaUy and writers before him, use the word only in the 
sense of ignorant, or unlearned; Chaucer in both senses; Shakspeare in its modern 
sense alone. 

195. Comp. Gen. ii. 9; Rev. IL 7. 

196. Sat like a cormorant. — The cormorant is a sea-crow, and is, of course, rather 
out of place sitting on a tree in Paradise; but Milton was probably thinking of its pro- 
verbial voracity, when he selected it as a type of the Fiend, now greedy for the ruin of 
man. The name comuyrarU is French; the first syllable [Lat. corvus] being super- 
fluous, as morant is merely a form of the Armoric morvrau, sea-crow. 

200. The critics are all puzzled by this passage ; but the meaning is surely not difil- 
cult to ascertain. Milton does not expect us seriously to suppose that Satan could have 
" well used" the Tree of Life, and thereby secured immortal happiness; but his imagina- 
tion is struck by the mere proximity of the flend to the "life-giving plant;" and to 
make the reader vividly realize what he himself has vividly felt, he speaks of what 
only seems possible as if it really were so. 

210-214. According to Milton, Eden stretched from Auran, a city of Mesopotamia 
near the river Euphrates, to Seleucia on the Tigris, built by Seleucus I., one of the 
generals of Alexander the Great, and founder of the Qraeco-Syrian monarchy ; that is 
tosi^, it embraced the region of Telassar, possessed in earlier times by the " children 
of Eden" (Isa. xxxvU. 12). 

214. In this pleasant soil. — Milton is apparently thinking of the meaning usually 
given to the name Eden — " delight" or " softness." 

221. Comp. Gen. ii. 9. 

224-230. Keightley points out what he conceives to be certain resemblances between 
this description of Paradise and the introduction to the third Giomata of the De- 
eamerone ; but they are not particularly dose. 

229. Rose a freih fourUainy dec. — Comp. Gren. iL 6 (Septuagint), where the word 
" mist" of the Authorized Version is rendered by «i?y^, a spring. 

233. Comp. Gen. ii. 10. 

237. Crisped brooks. — Brooks with a rippled surface. [Lat. crispus.} 

238. Orient pearl— Comp. B. L, I. 646. 

239. Error. — Used in its classical sense of " wandering." 

241. Nice Art — Soil., " had set." A zeugma. 

242. In beds and cwrUms knots. — In Love's LaJbour's Lost {Ad i., «c. 1) occurs the 
phrase, "Thy curious-knotted garden." Boon — [Fr. bon; Lat bonus\ — kind or 
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liberal, and still used in this pure sense ; but more frequently in the phrase '^boon 
companion," where it has the sense of genial, or even jovial 

246. Imbr(yum*d. — Comp. II PenaerosOj 1. 134. 

248. Wept odorous guvM and baZm. — So Ovid of the myrrh-tree (Afe^., X., 600): 

" Flet tamen ; et tepidae manant ex arbore guttae. 
Est honor et lacrymis." 

250. AnUahle. — Lovely. [Lat. amahiMs.] The French aimdble is so nsed. Ckunp. 
Shakspeare {Mid8.-Night*8 Dr.t Actiy., se. 1), where Titania says to Bottom,— 

** Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While X thy amiably cheeks do coy." 

Hesperian fables true— i.e., what was only fabled of the Hesperian gardens is true of 
Eden. Gomp. Comtis, note, {. 393. 

255. Irriguous. — Well-wateied. So Horace [Sai. II., iv., 16): "Irriguo nihil est 
elutins horto." 

256. And toithout thorn the rose. — An allusion to Gen. iii. 18, where part of the curse 
which falls upon the earth in consequence of Adam's transgression is said to be that it 
should bring forth " thorns and thistles." On this statement some of the Fathers of the 
Church allowed their fancy to work ; and Milton fopows them. Herrick {Noble Numr 
bers, ed. 1647, p. 71) ; 

*' IBjefore n^an's fall, the rose was bom 
(Saint Auibrose sayes) without the thorn." 

Tasso {Sette Giom,, HI., 1165) has the same "rarity," as Hurd calls it: — 

" Sensa, quel suoi punfirenti ispidi dumi 
Spiego 1q fpglie la purpurea ^sa." 

257. Another sid^. — Scil, " displayed," by zeugma. 

268. Comp. Virgil {Buf., V., 6) :' 

*' Aspice, ut antrum 

Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis." 

264. The birds their q%ire apply. — Apply is from applieare, and seems to have here 
the same sense as the Latin verb conserere, to join or associate. The birds blend 
their melody with that of the "murmuring waters" and the "vernal airs." Comp. 
Spenser (Fa.ery Queene, B. III., ^ i., st. 40): 

"Sweete bicdes thereto appUde 
Their daintie layes and dulcet melodie." 

266. Universal Pan. — Oomp. Hymn on the Naiivity, note, 2. 89. 

267, 268. It was a belief of the ancient poets that the golden age of the world's pure 
infancy was an " eternal spring.'* Comp. Ovid {Met., I., 107) : 

" Ver erat SQtemum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant 2jephyri natos sine semine floras." 

The association of the Graces with the vernal season may be a reminiscence of Horace 
{Od. L, iv., 6, 7); 

" Junctseque Nympliis Gratiae aecentes 
Altemo terram quatiunt pede." 

269. Prosbrpin (Lat. Proserpina; Gr. Uepa-e^vrj, but in Homer Ilepo-e^oi^ia) was 
the daughter of Zeus and Demeter (Ceres). According to the Greek myth, she was 
gathering flowers upon the Nysian plain in Asia when the earth opened, and she was 
carried off by the king of Hades ; but the Latin poets (whom Milton has followed) 
place the scene of her abduction in the plain of Enna in the heart of Sicily. Her 
mother was inconsolable at her loss, and wandered over the world in search of her lost 
daughter. Finally, Zeus sent Hermes to the Underworld to bring her back. When Dis 
(Gr. nXovTOi, Biches) saw that he could not wholly retain Proserpina, he gave her a 
pomegranate, of which she ate, and in consequence she had to spend half of the year 
in the realm of shades. The myth is explained as an allegory of the seasons. 

270. Gloomy Dis, — Shakspeare {Tempest, Act iv., sc. 1), has dusky Dis. 
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272. Sweet grove qf Daphne. — A few miles south of Antioch there stood in ancient 
times a magnificent grore, the centre of which was occupied by the temple of Apollo 
and Diana, invested with the privileges of a sanctuary, and for centuries a place of 
pagan pilgrimage. The grove was planted by Selencns Nicator, and said to have been 
named in honour of the nymph Daphne, who was here transformed into a laureL It 
was watered by a spring named after that on Mount Fumassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. 

2375. That Nyseian ile was situated in Africa, somewhere in the r^;ion of Tunis, In 
the south of which is Lake Triton, out of which flows the river of the same name. 
According to Diodorus Siculus (III., 67), not Semele but Amalthea was the mother of 
Bacchus. 

280-284. AbaasifL — Abyssinian, The text in explained by the following passage 
from Heylin's Microcosmus (1627) ; " The hiU of Amara [mod. Amhara, in the highlands 
of Abyssinia] is a dayes journey high ; on the toppe whereof are S4 pallaces, in which 
the yonger sonnes of the emperour are continuallie inclosed, to avoide sedition.*' The 
Ethiop line is the Equator. The region by NUtu* head is described in glowing terms by 
Purchas {Pilgrimages, 1626, voL v., p. 743), who says, that "some took this for the place 
of our Fore-fathers Paradise.'* 

292. Comp. Gen. L 27. 

295. Milton justly finds the source of '* true authority in men" in those qualities in 
which " the image of their glorious Maker shon** — vi&, truth, wisdom, and sanctitude. 

296. As every one knows, Milton's views of the " rights of man'* were almost stem 
enough to satisfy a Turk; but he has oertainly overshot the mark in the line, — 

" He for God only, she for God in him," 
though he would probably have quoted in defence 1 Cor. xi. 7. Bentley would therefore 
amend the line thus : " He for God only, she for God and him ; " which is, no doubt, 
ingenious, and more rational, but not what MUton wished to express. Otherwise the 
contrast of the sexes is described with exquisite art 

301. Hyttdnthine locks. — Commonly translated ''locks of dark brown;" a Grecian 
epithet. Athene {Od. YI., 231) gives Ulysses such to increase his beauty : 

" Ov\ai ^Kt KOfiai, voKivBivif avtfci bfioias''* 

but the use of the word "clustring" (903) suggests the possibility of the comparison 
referring not to the colour, but to the curling blossoms of the flower. Still, as the 
poet has given Eve "golden tresses," the contrast which pervades the passage is best kept 
up by adhering to the ordinary interpretation. 

304. As a veil. — Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 15, marginal reading, and Spenser {Faery Queene, 
B. IV., c. i., St. 13) : 

*' Her golden lockes, that were upbound 
Still in a knot, unto her heeles downe traced. 
And like a silken veile in compasse round. 
About her backe and all her bodie wound." 

305. Golden tresses. — Both the ancient and the modem poets generally bestow golden 
hair XL-pon their heroines. The very goddess of beauty herself is styled " the golden " 
by Homer {II., III., 64) and Virgil {Aen., X., 16 j. Of Chaucer's Emelye, we read 
\,KnighJbes Tale, I. 191, 192) : 

" Hire yolwe heer was browdid in a tresse, 
Byhynde hire bak, a yerde long I gesse ;" 

and of Spenser's Alma {Faery Queene, B. II., c. ix., st. 19) : 

" Her yellow golden heare 
Was trimly woven, and in tresses wrought." 

311. This verse is literally copied by Pope in his translation of the Odyssey, B. IX., 
I 32. 

313, 314. Comp. 1 Cor. xii 23, 24. Milton had previously employed the phrase 
"honour dishonourable" in his Colasterion, one of his treatises on the question of 
marriage. A similar expression occurs in Tennyson {Idylls of the King Elaine) : 

" His honour rooted in dishonour stood." 
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333) 334. That Adam and Eve shonld have been regarded as Che most perfect speci- 
mens of the hnman race is not wonderfuL It is almost implied in the theology of the 
Chnrch. If temporal, moral, and spiritual mln supervened on the Fall, it is clear that 
the condition of our first |>arent8 in the (harden of Eden must have been far nobler than 
that of anj, even their most favoured descendants. Heace there has always been a 
tendency among divines to exaggerate on this obscure point ; but the climax of absurd- 
ity was probably reached b^ South, when he declared that ''Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an Adam, Athens but the rudiments of a Paradise." Milton's language is 
modest. Adam and Eve excel their posterity only in physical beauty. The construc- 
tion, however, is ambiguous. Adam is said to be one of his own sons, and Eve one of 
her own daughters. Comp. note, Far. Lost, B. IJ., I. 679- The same ambiguous con- 
struction occurs in Oreek ai^d Latin. Nireus ia said to be (i7. , IL , 673} inxAAurros oi^ 

Tw akXup AaytmUf and Diana is called by one of the poets " comitum pulcherrimaw" 

333. Compliant. — Bending, as if wishful to yield their nectarine fruits. 

334. Damaskt. — Variegated, like the figured silks of Damascus. This use of the 
word is a favourite with our old poets. Comp. Fletcher (Pvrple Island, c. XII., st. 1) : 

" Upon the fiowrie banks 
Where various flowers damaske the fragrant seat." 

Drayton {Deserij^ion of Elysium) : *' There daisies dama^ every place." 

336. Scoop. — Iri^.,.to hollow out. Comp. Ger. schUppe, Du. schop, Dan. skuffe; all 
of which mean an instrument for scooping or shovelling. To the same root belong the 
words tMp and skiff, something hollowed out Comp. also Or. tnco^i}. The application 
of the word to lifting out water is common ; ii.g., Beaumont and Fletcher {Woman's 
Prize, Act L, se. 2) : 

" Tis as easie with a sieve to scoop the Qcean> as 
To tame Petruchio." 

Thomson {Autumn, I. 658, 669.): 

— " Those ample stores 
Of water 8coop*d among the hollow rocks.'* 

337. Purpose. — Discourse. [Fr. propos.} Comp. Spenser {Fa>ery Qv^ene, B. IIL, 
c. viii., St. 14) : 

" He 'gan make gentle purpose to his dame." 

341. OfcUl chase. — Hunted in all ways. 

345. OamboU'd. — Lit, threw their limbs about in sport [Fr. gamJnller; It gamba; 
Fr. jamhe, the leg.] 

347. Lithe proboscis.— Lithe, lit., limber — i.e., flexible; from A.-S. lUh, a limb. 
Cicero calls the trunk of the elephant his mnnus, hand. 

348. Insinuating. — Twining himself in folds. [Lat insinuans.^ GoTrdiantwine. — 

Like the " Gordian knot," not to be disentangled. 

349. And of his fatal guile, &c. — The subtle twisting of his body was a type of that 
fatal guile he was subsequently to exhibit. 

'350. Others — i.e., other beasts. 

354. Ocean iles. — The isles of the Western Ocean. Ascending scale. — ^According 

to the Ptolemaic system. 

358. In this soliloquy of Satan there is a faint tone of remorse, a kind of momentary 
jpang, almost akin to the virtue of repentance, which is infinitely pathetia Milton, 
with all his Puritanism, felt that the deepest conception of the fallen archangel required 
this strange sigh of inward pain. 

363. LUtle in/ertor.— Comp. Ps. viii. 5. 

374. Forlorn. — Destitute of protection, and so lost [Ger. verloren.1 

381-383. Comp. Isa. v. 14 ; xiv. 9. 

404. Purlicti.— Comp. note. Par. Lost, B. IL, I. 833. 

410. Tum'd him. — The meaning is, that the circumstance of Adam addressing Bre 
made Satan "all ear, to hear new utterance flow." 

419. Aught whereof he h/Uh need. — Comp. Acts xvil. 25. 

433. Comp. Gen. iL 16, 17. 
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430-482. Comp. Gen. L 28. 

443. And head. — Comp. 1 Cor. zi. 3. 

449-491. That day I oft remember, dec. — The forty linei which MUton deroteB to a 
description of Eve's awaking into conscionsness of life and self are faultlessly beautiful. 
To avail himself for this purpose of the myth of Narcissus was a master-stroke of genius, 
the effect of which is little diminished even by the consideration that he has openly 
plagiarized some of the details from Ovid. Comp. Met., III., 467 : 

'- Spem mihi nesdo quam vultu promittis amico : 
Cnmque ego porrezi tibl bracbii^ porrigis ultro : 
Cum risl adrldes ; lacrimas quoqu^ saepe notavl 
Me lacrymante, tuas. — 

And Met., III., 434 : 

" Itlta repercussae, quam cemis, imaglnis umbra est. 
Nil habet ista sui ; tecum venitque, manetque ; 
Tecum discedat, si tu discedere possis." 

478. Platan. — Flime-tree, so nan^ed from tiie breadth of its leaver [Gr. nXarv^, 
broad.] Spenser in his descriptive catalogue of trees (Faery Queene, B. I., c. i., at. 9) 
calls it the *'platane round." 

483. Comp. Gen. iL 23. 

487. Part of my soul, &c., seems a reminiscence of the Horatian phrase, '*Animae 
dlmidium meae " (Od. I., iiL, 8). 

486. IndividiMl. — Inseparable. [Lat. mdividuus.} 

493. Unreproved. — Blameless. See note, L' Allegro, I. 40. 

499. Superior. — Higher, as having the nobler nature of the two. As Jupiter, &c 

— The idea is that when the sunshine of a vernal sky smiles on air and earth, and 
flowers spring up under the soft and fruitful showers of May, the fancy of an ancient 
poet might have been that the sovereigns of Olympus were celebrating their loves. 

501. Matrtm. — Married. So Ovid {Fast., II., 828} of the cheeks of Lucretia: "Ma- 
tronales erubuere genae.'' 

606. Imparadis't — Sidney, Daniel, Donne, D^-ayton, the two Fletchers, and others, 
all use this word, which Dante {Paradiso, c. XXVIII., terz, 1) perhaps first coined : 

*' Poscia che 'ncontro alia vita presente 
De' miseri mortale aperse '1 vero 
Quella, che 'mparadisa la mia mente." 

509. Where neither joy nor love. — Scil., "is." 

517. Envy. — Grudge, jealously refuse. [Lat. invidere."] 

525. Comp. €kn. ill 5. 

530. A chance but chance may lead. — Dr. Pearce does not regard this as a parono- 
masia like the forte fortvna of the Latins (Plautus, Miles Oloriosus, II., iii. 16). 
Instead of reading the passage, "There is a chance that chance (accident) may lead," 
&c., he would prefer, *' There is a chance (and it can only be a chance) may lead," &c. ; 
but the ordinary interpretation seems more natural. 

538. Boam^ — The use of roam as a substantive is very rare in English. Boom [Ger. 
rcvum] is, however, the same word with a different application. Compare the Latin 
spatium and spatiari. 

539. In wtm,ost longitude. — At the furthest distance. 

542. Eastern. — Milton must have meant to write western, according to some com- 
mentators ; and it is in truth difficult to see how the setting sun could shine against 
the eastern gate (unless the interior side be meant); but he has himself expressly told 
us in this Book ({. 178) : 

" One gate there only was, and that look'd east." 

549. Oahriel (" Man of God ") figures in Scripture as the representative of the angelic 
nature in its ministration of comfort and sympathy to man. See Dan. vlii 16; ix. 21, 
et seq. ; Luke L 19, 26. Milton here gives him the office of guardian of man before the 
FaU. 
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651. So the fallen angels exercised themselves when their chief departed on hin errand 
of discovery [Pa/r. Lost, B. 11. , I 528). 

555. So does Iris descend on her " milUon-colonred bow:" "Dla viam celerans 
per mille coloribns arcum " {Aen.^ Y., 609). 

557. ThwarU. — Crosses; here used in a physical sense, like the adverb aihwarty but 
now used only in a moral sense. [A.-S. thweorian, frpn^ the same root as " through." ] 

561. Thy course. — In employing this phrase Milton was probably thinking of the 
courses of the priests and Levites in the Temple porvice, as recorded in First Book of 
Chronicles. 

567. Descrih'd his way. — Described the way to him. 

580. The vigilance. — The guard. Abstract for concveta 

592. BeneaJOi the Azores. — These islands lying far out in the Atlantic (800 miles west 
of Portugal), and in the same latitude as Mesopotamia, are poetically used by Milton 

for the extreme west. Whether the prime orb, &c. — The poet here seems to doubt 

whether the Ptolemaic or Copernican system be the true one ; but the doubt is only 
started to give greater scope to bis description, as ^he text itself shows. 

504. Voliii)le. — The second syllable is long, as in the Latin voly^Uis, and is marked 
accordingly ; elsewhere — e.g., B. IX., I. 436; SaTM. Ag., L 1307-^the first syllable is 
short. 

598-609. This description of evening is one of those passages that every lover of 
Milton has by heart. After the purple blaze of sunset, it comes upon the reader sud- 
denly, like the dusk of the tropics, and his fancy seems almost to feel the hush of 
nature in the solemn stillness of the verse. 

599. Sober livery. — Fletcher in his Purple Island twice speaks of the livery of night, 
but the metaphor in itself is by no n^eans uncommon. It is the setting that makes 
Milton's jewels sparkle so brightly. 

602, 603. Comp. Comus, I. 234, ^35; and Par. Lost, B. YU.., I 436, 436. A desearU U 
a variation on a simple song or note, as may be seen from the following lines given 
by Keightley : 

" Thy tedious plain-song grates upon mine ear ; — 
Tis plain, indeed, for truth no descant needs." 

The term is frequently applied to the varied melody of the night-singer. ** He that at 
midnight should hear, as I have often done, the sweet descants, the natural rising luid 
falling, the doubUng and redoubling of the nightingale's voice, might well be lifted 
above earth " (Izaak Walton, Comj^ete Angler). Euripides {Ehestu, I. 549) speaks of its 
voice as woAvxopiov, many-stringed. 

605. Sapphires. — Keightley argues for sapphire, and is of opinion that the poet alludes 
to the blue vaidt of heaven, not to the stars. But the adjective *' living " and the verb 
"glowed" would lose half their force and beauty if this change were adopted; and 
therefore we are disposed to think that the "mistake " of describing stars as sapphires 

is not the printer's, but the poet's. Hesperus, that led, &c. — Comp. Spenser {Epi- 

thalamium, I. 288, 289) : 

" Fayre childe of beautie, glorious lampe of love, 
That all the host of Heaven in rankes dost lead." 

608. Apparent. — "Visible. 

615. Inclines. — Bends down. [Lai inclinare.} 

625. Reform. — Ke-arrange. [Lat. r^ormare.] 

628. Manvring. — Handiwork. [Fr. main and osuvre.'] Comp. Par. Lost, B, XL, 

Z. 28 : 

" His own hand m>anuring all the trees 

Of Paradise;" 

also the Reason of Church Govemm,ent : " The manuring hand of the tiller shall root 
up all that burdens the soil ; " Shakspeare {OtJieUo, Acti., sc. 8), where lago speaks of 
virtue as either made "steril with idleness or manured with industry ;" and Spenser 
{Faery Qtieen^, B. IL, c. x., st. 5), where Britain is described as once a 

" Salvage wildemesse, 
Unpeopled, unma,nnurd, unprovd, unpraysd." 
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639-656. The English laogiuge has nothing more exquisite in description than these 
lines ; and the simplicity of the touch eqnals the beauty of the effect. The structure 
and the tone of the yerse are, perhaps, foreshadowed in these yerses of Milton's 
fayourite, Euripides (Frag. Daruu, X.}: 

" Divfu^ ^iXav fiiv ^eyyo^ 17A10V rdJc, 

KoAbf 8e irdvrov x^f*-^ iitiv cvijkc^ov, 

r$ r iipwbv 0aAAov<ra irAovo-ioV 0* vSup, 

HoXXStp T* ivcuLvov eoTi /tot A^ai koAwv. 

AAA* oviev ovtw Aaftvpbp, ovj* \JUlv xoA/dv, 

'Of TOic airoMTt «cai v66ff MtfYfMVOis 

643. Charm. — The word here retains something of its primary meaning. [LaL car- 
«»«•, a song; through the It earme. Ft. charme.} That it is the A. -8. cjfrm [Sc. chirm], 
a ncnaej as Keightley suggests, is improbable. What is more likely is that both the 
Latin and English words are onomatopoeic, and thus radically the same. Spenser uses 
charm both as a noun and a yerb in its or^final sense : 

" Whilst fayourable times did us afford 
Free libertle to chaunt our charms at will" 

Tears of the Muses, I. 243, 244. 

" Like as the fowler on his gnilefull pipe 
Charmes to the birds fqll many a pleasaunt lay." 

Faery Queene, B. V., c. Ix., st. 13. 

648. Solemn bird. — Comp. note, II Penseroso, I. 62. 

661. These. — The earliest editions have those; but Newton's emendation has found 
general fayour. 

671. Their stellar virtue. — ^That Milton should endow Adam with his own yaried 
knowledge is hardly to be wondered at, for his learning was irrepressible; but the effect 
is sometimes grotesque — as here, for example, where "our general ancestor" speaks 
like an adept in astrology. What follows, howeyer (2. 675-688), is of a higher mood. 
We are not struck with any sense of inoqngruity when we hear Adam declare that 

"Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; " 

for this is one of those diyine imaginations which seem natural to him who was created 
in the image of God, and dowered with heayenly thoughts. 

688. Divide the night. — As the btuxina, or bugle-horn, of the Roman soldier an- 
nounced to the camp the different watches of the night Comp. Silius Italicus {Punica, 
VIL, 154) : 

" Cum bucdna noctem 
Divideret." 

692. Tfie roof, &.c. — Construe, " The roof was an inwoyen shade of thickest coyert" 

699. Flourisht heads. — Heads with flourish or blossom on them. Between. — i.e., 

the acanthus [Gr. aicai^o$], a prickly shrub, imitated in the Corinthian capitals. 

700. Mosaic — Variegated ornament. fEV. mosaiqibe: It. mosaico and musaico; Lat 
musivum; Gr. ftouo-etot^, the Temple of the Muses at Athens, which was richly deco- 
rated, and is supposed to haye giyen name to this form of decoratiye art] 

700-703. Imitated closely from Homer (12., XIV., 347) : 

** Total fi' xnrh xBijv ila t^vcv vco^A^a iroiiji' 
Ao>Tov 9* ip<rq€vra iSi KpoKov rjS^ vaxivBov 
HvKvbv Kttl ixaXoLKov 6s aitb \6ovbi vy\i6<T eepyev."— — 

ETnhlem. — Here used in its literal and classical sense of "inlay," or "inlaid floor.*' 
Bentley quotes from Lucilius (apud Ciceronem, De Oratore, B. III., c. 43): 

"Arte payimento atque emblemate yermiculato." 

704. Insect. — Accented on the second syllable, like the Lat insectus. 

lift, SUvamis, as his name {SUva) implies, was a woodland god of the Latins, and is 
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often identified by later writers with Fan and Fanniu ; the latter of whom, howerer, 
according to the oldest myth, was an ancient Latin king, the grandson of Saturn and 
the father of LaUnns, hut was subsequently identified with Pan when the confusion of 
the Greek and Roman myths took place. 

711. Hymenean. — Marrisge-song. [6r. vfimuov, from 'Ymp (Hymen), the god of 
marriage.] 

712. Genial— Uand in its classical sense of " nuptial" or " bridal.** [Lat genialia; 
from gigno, to beget] 

714. Pandora (the "all-gifted ") was a lovely female fashioned by Hephaestus at the 
bidding of Zens, to iniiict misery on man in revenge for Prometheus having stolen fire 
from Heaven. All the deities having given her gifts, Hermes carried the " beauteous 
evil " to Epimetheus, who married her, in foigetfnlness of his brother Prometheus* 
advice not to accept anything from the gods. Among other presents, Pandora brought 
a box containing every ill that flesh is heir to. The box being opened, its contents 
escaped and spread over the whole earth, which has ever since suffered the fatal conse- 
quences of that rash act. Hope only remained behind. The myth is finely sung by 
Hesiod in his Works and Days (64-105), and also in part in his Theogony (570-589). 

716. Unvfiser son of Japhet — ^Accordipg to Hesiod, Prometheus and Epimetheus 
were sons of the Titan Japetus. 

719. Authentic. — Of which Jove was the author and origin. 

722. Both is objectionable in this connection : it is applicable only to two, certainly 
not to four. 

723. The moon's resplendent globe. — Comp. Virgil {Aen., Yl., 725): "Lucentemque 
globum lunae." 

731. Uncropt. — Ungathered. Crop is A.-S., and denotes a "top," or anything 
gathered up in a bunch or heap. The word is not derived (as some conjecture) from 
the Lat earpo, which is onomatopoeic, and akin to rapio and apn-a^u. 

735. Thy gift of sleep. — The phrase occurs both in Homer and VirgiL Compare 
II, VIL, 482, and IX., 713, 'Yinw SCtpov lAoirq ; and Aen., IL, 269: 

" Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit, et dono divCmi, graiissima serpit" 

730. Handed. — Hand-in-hand. Ea^d the putting off. — Not needing to put off. 

741. Ween. — Believe, think. [A-S. w&nanj from todn, a thought or hope. Coxap. 
Du. waenen, Ger. wdhnen, and Sc. vxine, an opinion.] The word is melodious, and has 
still a vitality in verse ; e.g., C!oleridge's ChHstdbel, Part II. : 

"But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I toeen. 
The marks of that which once hath been." 

744. Whatever hypocrites, &c. — An assault on monachism, or rather on one of the 
extreme notions of its apologists, whom Milton, with his customary harshness in contro- 
versy, calls " hypocritea" 

747. Comp 1 Tim. iU. 2-4, 12 ; 1 Cor. viL 2, 28, 36. 

748. Comp. Gen. i. 28; 1 Tim. iv. 1-8. 

750. MysterUms. — Used in its classical and also scriptural sense. St Paul (Eph. 
V. 82) calls marriage " a great mystery." 

751. Propriety. — Property. [Lat proprietas.'] 

756. Charities. — Affections. [Lat caritates.} Comp. Cicero (De Officiis, L, 17): 
" Carl sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui famiUares ; sed omnes omnium caritates 
patria una complexa est." 

761. Comp. Heb. xiii 4. 

768. Mixt dance — i.e., a dance in which both sexes joined, — an abomination in the 
eyes of the Puritans ; and Milton, as we have seen, shared the prejudices as well as the 
virtues of his party. But the immoral gaieties of the court, both before the Civil Wars 

and after the Restoration, might justify his censure. Wanton mask. — If warUon is 

used in its present sense, as the context would imply, it may seem to come with indiffer- 
ent grace from the author of Comtw; but all masks were not so chaste as Milton's. 

769. Serenate. — [It serenaia.} We now use the French form, serenade, which comes 
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from the Spanlah. The mmlo was originally performed in the open air on a term* 
night. Storv'd — Frosen. Comp. note, B. II., I. 600. 

770. Quitted. — Requited. 

776. Now had night meatw'd, Ac, — ^The Earth, being a globe, eaita a oonloal shadow, 
which, if it oonld be seen by a spectator, wonld appear to rise in proportion as the sun 
descends, so that at midnight it would touch the xenith, as it had now reached 

" Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault." 

The hour indicated is nine o'clock, the b^inning of the second '* night-watch." 
788. Uzsiel. — Strength of Ood. 

784. A» flame fhey part. — Ciomp. Ps. civ. 4. 

785. A i)oeiical way of expressing the right aiid left side, borrowed from the Greeks. 
Oomp. Xenophon {An(U>., IV., 3, 26, 29): "Hop* atmii<K iropttyayovrat t^v iimiioriav. .... 
hri iopv ifyttaOai.'* 

786. Svhtle. — Acute, quick in discovery. It has alniost slWays an intellectual appli- 
cation. To denote moral craftiness we tise the form subtile. 

788. Ithuriel — Searcher of God ; Zephon — Seatcher of secrets. The names are 
appropriate to their office : 

" Search through this garden ; leave unsearcht no nook.'* 

791. Secure. — Without care or suspicion. [Lat seeurus.] 

802. The organs of her fancy is a Shaksperian phrase {Merry Wives of Windaor, 
Act v., ac. 6) : 

" Balse up the organs of her farita^t 
Sleep she as sound as careless infancy." 

804. Inspiring venom. — So Virgil {Aen., VIL, 851-856), where the serpent which the 
fury Alecto had thrown upon Amata : 

" Vipeream inspirans animam. 



Pertentat sensus." 

• 

The power of evil spirits over the fancy and animal spirits is mihUtely discussed in 
Wieri, De Lamiis, Lib. IIL, e. viU., ed. 1582. 
806. Breaths.— -Qt. avpai' Lat. avrae. 

812. Temper. — The constitution or nature of a thing, considered as the result of 
previous workmanship ; as when we speak of the temper of a sword. [Lat. temperies.] 

813. Of force. — Perforce. Ck)mp. B. I., I 144. Its. — One of the few instances in 

Milton of the use of this recent and abnormal genitive. Gomp. Hymn on the Nativity, 
I. 106. 

817. Smutty. — Black or soofy ; here applied to gunpowder, because of its colour. 
Smut is literally ' ' dirt ; " smutch^ * ' to make dirty. " Ck)mp. Ger. schmutz ; ad j . , schmutzig. 

830. ArguM. — ^Proves. [Lat. arguere.] 

843. Inviolable. — Inviolate. The opposite usage is noticeable in I. 987, where unre- 
mov'd occurs in the sense of " irremovable." 

846. Invincible. — Irresistible. Not a classical use of the word. 

848. Ck>mp. Persius {Sat. lIL, 38) : 

** Virtutem Videant, intabescantque relicta." 

856. Wicked, and thence weak.— Comp. Prov. xxviil 1. 

858. But, like a proud steed, &c. — So Hermes speaks to Prohiethens in Aeschylus 

{Prom. VincL, 1008) : 

" Aeucwv fie atSfiuw uti Mo^vyr^ 

IIa»Ao«, /3ia^et koX npos V^? I'^X^''" 

866. Ckxoap. Homer on the return of Ulysses and Diomede from spying the Trojan 
camp(J«., X., 533-586): 

"♦O^tAot 

^Iinrwi' ft,' WKvmSJwv a/ui^i rrviros ovara Pa\K»i.** 

877. Stem regard.— AuBwen to the Homeric fi«tww Stfucotievos {II., IIL, 842.) 
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886. Esteem. — Estimation, reputation. The Fr. ettime represents the Lat. aetti- 
miwm^aestimcUio. 

893. Becompense. — Compensate for. A Latin nsage. 

894. Dole vnth deligM. — So the king in Hamlet {Ad L, »c 2) speaks of " weigliing 
delight and dole." Dole [Lat. dolor] has its counterpart in the Sc dtUe. 

895. To thee {soil., this maj be) iio reason. 

899. Thtu much {scU., in answer to) wliat wcu aakt. 

904. The meaning is — " Oh, what a loss, that there is none left in Heaven, since Satan 
fell, to judge of what is wise !" 

909. UiUiceTuft — Unpermitted. 

911. However. — In any way whateVeif. 

915,916. That no pain, dec. — i.&, that no pain which is flow endured can equal that 
which it is still within th^ power of infinite anger to inflict. 

917-923. There is not much to praise in the tone of Gabriel's argument: it is 
harsh, jeering, and dlSdainfllL fiut Milton'd angels are ilot angelic: they fail to 
awaken our love or secure our sympathies, which are all oh the other side. 

926. Not—Sdl, "1)0 i dome alone." 

731-733. Behoves.. ..a faithful leader. — Is needftd fot a faithful leader. 

941, 942. — " Though, in order to obtain possession of tliis 'better abode,' we might 
be driven to try again ' what thou and thy gay legions' would dare to do against us." 

945. The scorn that sits so ill on Gabriel comes with a certain maj esty from Satan. 

Distances are the Servile revereflces 6t courtierd who shrink from coming too near the 
throne. Comp. Massingei* [Qreai DvJceofFlorente, Act iv., ic. 1): 

" The hem of your vestment, lady $ your glove is for princes. 
Kay, t have conned my distdmcea. 'Tis most courtly." 

949. Trac't. — Tracked. [Fr. tracer; JjsA. trahere.} 

962. Aread. — Advise. [A.-S. r'aM and draped, coundel.] Comp. Ger. raih and 
rathen. " Riddle" tA.-S. ra^edits] is a derivative ; and we still use the phrase " to read 
a riddle," meaning to interpret an enigma. But otherwise, read or rede is now obsolete, 
except in ballad poetry. The word areed is common enough in Spenser ; it occurs in 
the very first stanza of the introductioii to the Faety QtLeene: 

" Me, all too meaiie, the Sacred Muse areeds.** 

Avaunt. — Begone; lit. advance. [Fr. avant; Lat. ah and ante.} 

966. Seal — Comp. itev. tx. 3, where Satdn is shut up in the bottomless pit, and a 
seal set on him. 

971. Limitary. — Applied in scorn to Gabriel, whose office it was to guard the 
"hallow'd limits" of Paradise. [Lat. limitaHs, but usually limitaneibs.} The mUites 
limitanei among the B^mans were the soldiers of the frontier garrisons. 

974. Comp. Ps. xviii. 10. - 

976. In progress — i.e., in a triuinphal (irocession. 

977. Angelic squadron is a fl'equent phrase of the Italian poets. 

980. Ported spears. — Accordihg to most commentators, this phrase means, spears 
with their points borne Or advanced towards him. [Lat. porto.] But Masson {Life oj 
Milton, voL ii., p. 476, 477) ridicules this translation, and su^ests, with spears thrown 
diagonally across the body; which is the military movement known as " porting arms" 

— a meaning more in harmony with the image that follows. As thick aa when a 

field, &c. — Homer {H., It., 147) compares the motion among the Greeks after the 
speech of Agamemnon to the waving of the ears of corn ; and Virgil, condensing the 
same simile into a metaphor, says {Georg., II., 142) : 

" Nee galeis densisque virQm seges horruit hastis." 

984. Comp. VirgU {Georg., I„ 226): 

" Ezpectata seges vanis elusit aristia" 

986. AUurm'd. — Here used, perhaps, in the sense of "roused.'* The word literally 
means " called to arms." [It. all* arme.} The alarums in Macbeth and other plays of 
Shakspeare are the trumpet-notes that ronse to battle. 
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987. The image is superb ; the veiy magnitude of the hyperbole awes the imagina- 
tioa Unremoifd. — See note, I 848. 

968, 989. On his ertst sat horror plum*d. — So Shakspeaie [King Henry V., Act iv., 
8C. 5} makes the dauphin say at Aginoourt : 

"Beproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes." 

994. Wraek^ — The older form of wrede, and probably from A.-S. torecan, to aflBict, 
or " wreak." [Ck>mp. Du. and Old Fris. wraJe, allied to the Lat frangere.} It is the 
favourite form of the Elizabethans. Spenser {Fctery Queens, B. I., e. vi., st. 1) : 

" As when a ship that flyes falre under saile, 
An hidden rocke escaj^d hath unwares, 
That lay in waite her vnuck for to bewaUe." 

Ben Jonson {Case is Altered^ Act iiL, se. 1} : 

" O in what tempest doe my fortudes sayle^ 
StiU wracked with winds." 

Beaumont and Fletcher {The Island Princess, Act v., sc. 5) i 

" However subtle men dare cast, 
And prbodse unpack, the gods give i^eace at last" 

997« 998. The allusion is to the constellation of the lodiac called Libra. But the 
conception is not fine : it is a freak of fancy rather than a flash of imagination. We 
cannot persuade ourselves, by any effort) that the constellation did not " hang forth in 
Heav'n " before this threatened fray in Paradise ; and so the effect produced is merely 
prosaic and grotesque. 

999. Comp. Isa. xl. 12 ; Job Mxviii 26 ; ixxvii. 16 ; Prov. xvi. 2 ; Dan. v. 26, 27. 

1000. Pendulous round eartft. — In one of Milton's Latin poems {In Obitum Procan- 
ceUarii, I. 3, 4) this phrase occurs : 

" Qui pendulum teUuris orbem 
I&peti colitis nepoteSi" 

1001. Ponders. — Weighs. [Lat. ponderard} 

1002, 1003. This passage has been compared to one in Homer {II., XXII., 209), where 
Zeus weighs the fates of Hector and Achilles in golden scales; and to another in Virgil 
{Aen., XII., 725), where Jupiter similarly weighs the fates of Tumus and Aeneas : but 

the resemblances are superficiaL l%e sequel each, &a — That is, the two weights 

indicate what would be the consequence to Satan of the issue he proposed. He wished 
to fight ; and the weight that represented thai " quick up flew, and kickt the beam." 
Like B^hazzar, he was weighed in the balances, and found wanting (Dan. v. 27). 

1008. Since thine.— Scil.t "can do." 

1010. Comp. Isa. X. 6. 

1015. A very beautiful close. The word murmuHng is finely chosen ; and there is 
an imaginative harmony in the idea that the shades qf night fled in the company of the 
Prince of Darkness. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 

BOOK III. 

Ths origin of this poem is to be attributed to Ellwood the Quaker. After the plague 
had begun to rage in London, Milton went to reside at CSialfont in Buckinghamshire. 
Here he was visited by the former (1665), who states, that "after some common dis- 
courses, he (Milton) called for an MS. of his; which, being brought, he delivered to me, 
bidding me take it home with me and read it at my leisure ; and when I had so done, 
return it to him with my judgment thereupon. When I caine home, and set myself to 
read it, I found that it was that excellent poem which he entitled Paradise Lost." 
Ellwood adds, that on returning it he " pleasantly said '* to him, " l*hou hast said much 
of Paradise Lost, but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found ? '' The poet did not 
answer the question ; but meeting him some time afterwards in London, showed his 
young friend the MS. of Pakadibe Begained, adding, " This is owing to you, for you 
put it into my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of." 

As the child of his old age (it was published in 1671), Milton naturally had a great 
love for this poem, which from its very subject challenged comparison with its mighty 
predecessor. Philips asserts that Milton " could not hear with patience " any criticism 
implying its inferiority. Objection has been taken to the title of the work. Paradise, 
it has been said, was regained not by the Temptation, but by the Crucifixion. This 
statement may have a theological value, but is otherwise inept. The final scene in the 
tragedy of Christ's life was perhaps in Milton's eyes too dread for portraiture. It over- 
whelms rather than exalts the imagination. If the victorious agony on the cross was 
in truth the everlasting defeat of Evil, yet the conflict is invisible to mortal eyes : the 
Fiend is absent from the scene, and only operates through minor agencies. But in " the 
Temptation " he comes forward in bodily form, and exhausts all the resources of his 
subtile malice in an attempt to ruin the second Adam, as he had ruined the first. So 
thoroughly was he baffled in the very dawn of the Saviour's redemptive career, that 
never again was the contest renewed. The triumph was achieved in solitude by the 
" glorious Eremite," 

"And Eden rais'd in the waste wilderness." 

The contents of the First and Second Books are summarized in the following "Argu- 
ments " prefixed by Keightley : — 

" Proposition and Invocation. John baptizing at the Jordan ; Jesus is bapUied. 
Satan, who is present, sees the descent of the Holy Ghost, and hears the Voiiie from 
Heaven. He summons his Council in mid-air, tells them his reasons for suppoiing that 
Jesus is the promised Seed of the Woman, and undertakes to ascertain it and seduce 
him if possible. Meantime God tells the assembled Angels that he had given his Son 
to be tempted by Satan, who, however, would not succeed. They sing a hymn of 
triumph. Jesus is led by the Spirit into the Wilderness, where he spends forty days 
without food, engaged in meditation. Satan then appears to him in the form of an old 
peasant, and, after some preliminary discourse, requires him, if he was the Son of Grod, 
to turn stones Into bread Jesus rebukes him ; he excuses himself, and having craved 
permission to return, he disappears. 

"The Disciples missidg Jesus, seek him in sundry places. Mary gives expression to 
her natural anxiety. Satan again meets his Council, and informs them of his ill suc- 
cess. Belial suggests the tempting of Jesus with women. Satan rebukes him for his 
dissoluteness, and proposes to assay him, now he is hungry, by tempting his appetite. 
He takes with him a troop of spirits for the purpose. Night. Jesus dreams of food; 
in the morning Satan reappears and displays a splendid banquet, of which Jesus 
refuses to taste. It vanishes, and then Satan tempts him with the offer of riches as the 
means of power. These also Jesus rejects." 

Line 3. ConvvM^t — Convicted. The word has the same sense in John viiL 46, where 
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Christ aakM the Jews, " Which of jon convineeih me of sin ? " Our earlier writers furnish 
other examples. Shakspeare sometimes uses the word in the sense of overcomes, or 
oyerpowers. Thus, Lady Macbeth, when inciting her husband to murder Duncan, 
says {Act L, »e. 7): 

" His two chamberlains 

Will I with wine and wassail so convinee. 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume." 

Airain {Act iy., k. S), the doctor speaking of the " crew of wretched souls " that await 
the royal cure, says : 

" Their malady convinces 
The great assay of art" 

• 

4. FaUaeiouB drifl. — Purpose to deceive. FallcuAoua is here used in its classical sense 
[Lat. faUax\ ; now it is used only in the sense of " delusive." 

5. Collecting aU his serpent %riles. — In B. I., {. 120, Satan is described as directing his 
steps to the coast of Jordan, " girded with siJaky wiles." 

10. Large heart. — Heart is perhaps used here after the Hebrew idiom, in the sense of 
understanding. Ctomp. Par. Loat^ B. I., I. 444. 

11. Shape. — Form. Oomp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I 848 : 

" Virtue in her shape how lovely." 

Milton was perhaps thinking of Cicero's " Habes undique expletam et perfectam, Tor- 
quate, formam honestatis" (De Fin., II., 15). 

14. Urim and Thummim — translated by the Septuagint, A^Amo-w koX 'AA^0eiu, 
" Light and Truth," though Thummim is better rendered " Perfection " than Truth — 
are first mentioned in Ex. xxviii. 16-30, in connection with the jewelled breastplate 
which Aaron put on when he entered in before the Lord in the name of the people of 
Israel They are frequently alluded to in Scripture, and conjecture has been rife as to 
what they were. According to the notion of Josephus and the Rabbis, the twelve 
precious stones flashed out a supernatural answer to the pious inquiries of the high- 
priest, by the variations of their splendour. The Urim and Thummim, therefore, were 
simply these stones brightened by the miraculous presence of the Deity. This supposi- 
tion has at least the merit of being poetical, and is adopted by Milton : 

" Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems." 

18. Conchiet. — Leadership ; the conducting of an army. 

19. Subsist. — In its classical sense of abide or resist 

27. Erected. — Comp. Par, Lost, B. I., note to I. 679. Silios Italicus (VI., 332) speaks 
of " glory " in similar language. It is " Fax mentis honestae." 

28, 29. Comp. Spenser {Hymn o/Heavenlie Love, 275, 276) : 

" And all earthes glorie on which men doe gaze 
Seeme dirt and drosse in thy pure-sighted eye. " 

31. Thyyears are ripe. — According to Luke (iii. 23), Jesus, at the beginning of his 
public ministry, " began to be about thirty years of age." " The son of Macedonian 
Philip " was only twenty when he ascended the throne (b. c. 336) ; five years later he 
had "won Asia ;" and at his death (b.o. 323) was under thirty-three. 

34. Dispose. — Disposal. The form is not unusual in the older English writers. 
Comp. Shakspeare {King John, Act 1., sc. 1) : 

" Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose." 
Beaumont and Fletcher {The Wild Ooose Chase, Act ill, sc 1) : 

" No doubt, ye may find takers; 
And so, we'll leave ye to your own disposes." 

Dryden {The Wife of Bath, Her Tale, I. 462, 463): 

" Which he who had the world at his dispose, 
If poverty were vice, would never choose." 

17 
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Young Scipio wm thirty-two when tho battle of Zama was fought (b.c. 20H, but 



only twenty-Beven when he had brought down the Carthaginian pride " in Spain. 

36. Young Pompey was over forty when he " quell'd tiie Pontic king '* and asade his 
trinmphal entry into Borne, so tiiat Milton is less accurate in this instance than fas the 
preceding; but when Pompey enjoyed his first triumph (&o. 81) for his victories in 
Africa over the Marian party, he was only twenty-five. 

88. Thirst cf glory. — Cicero {Ad Quinct. Frat., III., 5) : " Nee honores sitio, nee 
desidero gloriam." 

39. Oreat Julius, according to Plutarch {Life of Ccuar), burst into tears one day 
after reading tibe Life of Alexander the Great; and being asked the reason, said : " Do 
you not think I have just cause to weep, when I consider that Alexander at my age 
had conquered so many nations, and I have all this time done nothing that is memor- 
able ?" Others, according to Suetonius {Life of Julius Caesar, YTL), say that it was at 
sight of a statue of Alexander. 

42. Jngforiouf. —Without glory [Lat. inglorius\ which Virgil uses {Oeorg., II., 485) 
in the sense of " indifferent to renown : " 

" Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorins." 

47. ^tose.— ^Blast. In which sense the verb " blason " is still used. Bla^ and hUvx 
are in fact merely different forms of the same word, and denote what is blown. In 
particular cases they are still interchangeable. The flame of a furnace is called a 
" blast." Both are found in A.-S., as hUvts and blaest; the derivative verb is hlaesan, 
to blow. Comp. Grer. bUiaen, and Du. blazen. 

49-59. The language here ascribed to Christ may be in harmony with the haughty 
aristocratic republicanism of the poet, but it is strangely unlike the tender humanity 
of the gospel We cannot imagine the " Son of Man " speaking scornfully of the people 
as " a miscellaneous rabble." That was not the light in which He regarded them. But 
in fact, throughout the whole poem, we ure painfully conscious of the incapacity of 
Milton to conceive and represent with dramatic self-abnegation the Saviour portraye<l 
by the evangelists. The passage, however, proves — what needed no proof — that Milton 
was not a demagogue in the modem and degraded sense of- the term. 

62. Divulges. — Proclaims. [Lat. divulgare, to spread among, the wJgus, "pec^la*'] 

64. Comp. Job L 8. 

74. Worthies. — Men of worth or nobleness. . The book commemorating the heroes of 
the Covenant is called The Scots Worthies; but the word is here used ironically. 

81, 82. Antiochus II., King of Syria, was sumamed 9e69 (" (Jod") by the Sillesians, 
because he delivered them from the tyranny of Timarchus ; Ptolemy I., King of Egjrpt, 
received from the Rhodians the title of Scor^p ("Deliverer V), because he forced Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes to raise the siege of their city ; and Ptolemy III was called *Eu^>yrn}? 
(" Benefactor "), because he restored to the Egyptian temples the statues of the national 
deities which had been carried off to Persia by Cambyses. 

84-87. Alexander was pronounced " Son of Jove " by the priests of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon in the Libyan Desert; Romulus, according to the Latin myth, was the 
son of Mars by the vestal Rhea Silvia. The passage hints at the " shameful death " by 
drunkenness of the former, and the " violent " end of the latter, who was said to have 
been torn in pieces by his nobles on account of his tyranny; but one is pained to find 
Christ made 'the mouth -piece of a historic slander and a crude myth. 

86. Rolling in brutish vices. — '* Rolling in vice " is a favourite metaphor of Cicero : 
" Cuni omnes in omni genere et scelenim et flagitiorum vohitentur" {Epist. cut Fam.. 
IX., 3). Comp. Comus, I 77 : 

" To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye." 

96. Milton does not scruple to make Christ put the heathen Socrates in the foremost 
rank of virtuous and saintly men. 
100. Glory.— Scil, "only." 

107. WUneas. — Comp. Par. Lost, B. I., note, I. 57. 
122. And reason.— Sell., "is." 
128. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., i. 46. 
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138. Reertant — apostate in faith, from the obsolete French reeroire [Low Lat. recredere], 
as miaortafU [Fr. fnicr^nt, from microire; Lai fiuUe ondemX first applied to tiie Sara- 
cens, €riglnal]7 meant miabelieying. Milton uses recreant here in its primary and 
proper meaning ; but as the Christian warriors of the Middle Ages could conceive no 
greater baseness and cowardice than the abandonment of .their religion, the word ac- 
quired the sense of pusillanimous as well as perjure^- and is so used bj Shakspeare 
{King John, Ad ilL, sc. 1} in the famous passage where Constance denounces Austria : 

" Thou wear a lion's hide ! doif it for shame, 
And hang a calf s skin on those recreant limbs.** 

It is possible, however, that before recreant acquired its religious application it was 
used in the sense in which we find it In the romances of chivaby — viz., as denoting 
" one who had been vanquished in combat, and forced to eor^esa himself in tfte torong." 

158. Reduc't a province. — The Latin phrase, " Beducta in provinciam.'' Judaea was 
made a province of the Roman Empire in the reign of Augustus, by the governor of 
Syria. 

159. Nor ia alwayt rtUed. &c. — Comp. Luke xiii. 1 ; but the context shows that those 
whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifices had been guilty of public offences. 
Christ admits so much. 

160-163. Milton errs, or at least exaggerates. Pompey and some of his officers en- 
tered the Holy of Holies when he took the city, but otherwise we do not read that the 
Romans showed any disrespect to the religion of the Jews. They had too much con- 
tempt for it to insult it. The " abomination " which Antiochus the fanatical Syrian 
king committed, was sacrificing a sow on the altar of the temple, and dedicating the 
building to Jupiter Olympius. 

165-170. So did not MoMabeus.— The founder of this family was the first Jew who 
made a stand against the furious persecution of his countrjrmen and their creed by 

Antiochus, in the second century b.o. Modin, a small village between Jerusalem 

and Joppa, was the scene of his first patriotic resistance. See the Books of the MaccO' 
bees in the Apocrypha. 

171. Kingdom. — Kegal state or kingship; as "serfdom" is the "condition'* of a 
serf, or " thraldom " that of a captive. Comp. Lat regnum. 

173; 0€ca,8ion's forelock.- Both the classic and Italian poets give Tigie and Occajsion 
a " forelock." So does Spenser {Faery Queene, B. IL, c. iv., si. 4), who paints her as a 
" wicked hag :" 

" Her lockes, that loathly were and hoarie gray, 
Grew all afore, and loosly hong unrold; 
But all behinde was bald, and worne away, 
That none thereof could ever taken hold." 

The expression is still proverbial, ** to take Time by the forelock." 
175. Comp. Ps. Ixix. 9 ; John ii 17. 
178. E.g., Isa. ix. 7, and Ix. 18-20. 
183. Compi Eccles. iii. 1. 
187. Comp. Acts L 7. 

195, 196. Best reign, who first ioell hath ohei/d.-~So Cicero (De Leg., III., 2) : " Qui 
bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est." 

196. Just {sciLi " is") trial. 

300. Inquisition. — Used in its classical sense of a " searching inquiry." 

203. Inly. — Inwardly. [A.-S. indice; in, and lie (Qer. lith), like.] 

306. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., 1, 10& 

207. Afore qualifies torments in the next line. 

213. Whatever, Ac. — Whatever my crime was, it was condemned «n its own account, 
and will be punished for the same reason. 

215-222. The construction is somewhat involved, but the meaning is plain : Though 
I could willingly fly for refuge to " that gentle brow," and could hope, from " that 
placid aspect and meek regard," that thy reign, so far from aggravating my evil state, 
would rather " stand between me^and thy Father's ire." The conception of Christ as 
a shelter from the wrath of God — 
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" A kind of sluiding, cool 
Interposiiion, as a summer's cloud," 
Is Tciy tender and sweet ; but the poet has not socoeeded in the dramatic realisation of 
this divine gentleness and love. Ck)mp. Isa. zzv. 4. 
284. And onee tt^year Jeruadkm. — ^At the feast of the Passover. Gomp. Luke it 41. 

241. Noffiee. — Lit., new. [Lat. noviciiM, from nomu.} When used to describe a 
person, it denotes one who is " new" to the work he is at, and therefore unskilled or 
ignorant. Ecclesiastically, a novice is one newly received into a monastery, but who 
has not yet taken monastic vows. Milton here employs it correctly as an adjective. 

242. As he toho, aeeking caaea, &c.— Saul, See 1 Sam. iz. 20, 21. 

245. Those rudimenU. — The mere beginnings or elements of knowledge. [Lat. 
rudimemtaJ] 

253. It vxu a mountain, Ac. — The various temptations of Christ by the Devil are 
recorded both hy St Matthew (ch. iv.) and St. Luke (ch. iv.}, but not in the same order 
of occurrence. MDton follows the latter evangelist. No particular mountain is men- 
tioned in Scripture, and as there is no mountain anywhere from which '" all the king- 
doms of the world " are visible, many commentators have preferred to regard the whole 
incident as an inward and visionary temptation presented to the spirit and imagination 
of the Saviour. This conception, however, was not susceptible of poetic treatment by 
Milton, whose imagination was thoroughly objective, and is, of course, not adopted by 
him. He is therefore almost compelled to find a locality for the mountain, and ac- 
cordingly we infer from the subsequent description that he fixed on Armenia^ near the 
sources of the Euphrates and Tigris ; but any attempt to define more closely is aUke 
useless and vain. 

256. Th' one winding, th' other straight — The Euphrates is called by Statins, Vagus 
{Syl, v., 1, 89) ; and by Martianus Capella, Flexuoaua. The Tigris, which in the Persian 
tongue meant the " arrowy," darts along swift and straight. 

267. Champain. — See Par. Lost, B. IV., note, 1 134. With less rivers intervein'd. — 

This may be illustrated by a passage from Quintus Curtius {Lib. V., 1), explanatory of 
the fertility of Mesopotamia : " Causa fertilitatis est humor, qui ex utroque am ne 
manat, toto fere solo propter venas aquarum resudante." 

259-264. Milton's description of this region is of course based on what he had read 
in ancient and* modem ^Titers. Curtius says of it {Lib. V., 1): ''Inter Tigrim et 
Euphratem jacentia tarn uberi et pingui solo sunt, ut a pastu repeUi pecora dicantur 
ne satietas perimat." Strabo (Lid. XYI.) calls it " Ev/3oto$ x*^ '^<"' evepinjf ;" and the 
southern parts, bordering on Arabia, he speaks of as " ayvSpa koX kvrrpd." 

270-274. The poet describes the boundaries of the Assyrian empire when.|k(r its 
greatest, reaching north as far as the Araxes (probably the Jaxartes of Scythia.^ mod. 
Sihfin) and the Caspian Sea ; east, to the frontiers of India ; west, to the Enphnatas, 
"and oft beyond'* — i.e., to the shores of the Mediterranean; south, to the deserts 

of Arabia, " fountainless and dry." The Arabian drouth is a fine expression. It may 

have been sn^ested by Virgil's " Deserta siti regio " {Aen., IV., 42). Jnaocessible, — 

The barren wastes behind Cyrene were called by Sollnus, " Solitude inaccessa." 

275-279. Nimeoeh was situated on the Tigris, and named after its mythic founder 
Ninus. In Jonah (iii 2) it is said to be "an exceeding great city of three days' 
journey." Diodorus Siculus {Lib. II., 8) makes its circuit about sixty miles. It is 
called a " golden monarchy," either in reference to its splendour, or to the golden 

head of the image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his prophetic dream (Dan. iL 32). 

SaXmanoMar, or Shalmaneser, was the name of the Assyrian king who carried off into 
captivity the ten tribes of Israel in the reign of Hoshea (2 Kings xvii.). As they never 
returned, Milton says that Israel "still mourns." 

280-284. BabyUn, or Babel, was situ&ua on the Euphrates, and named after its 
mythic founder Belus, the father of Ninus; therefore "as ancient" as Nineveh. Its 
extent, wealth, and magnificence caused it to be reckoned one of the seven wonders 
of the world ; hence Milton's phrase, the vxmder qf all tongues. It was rebuilt by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv. 80), who "twice led Judah captive;" first in the reign of 
Jeboiakim (2 Kings xxiv.), and again in the reign of Zedekiah (2 Kings xxv.), when he 
**' laid waste Jerusalem." 
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284. Pertepolii became one of the capital cities of the Persian empire under Qjrras ; 
hence the phrase "his city." It was situated on the river Arazes, in the centre of 
Penda^ near the edge of the Carmanian Desert, about thirty-flve miles north of Shiraa. 
Some striking ruins still remain. 

985* Baetra (mod. Balkh}, capital of the ancient Persian province of Bacteiana (mod. 
Bolthara), lay north of the Hindu-Kush, on a tributary of the Oxus. 

266. Bcbaicma (mod. Hamadan), the capital of Media, near Mount Orontes, was of 
" vast structure ; " according to ancient histcntians, half the cinmit of Nineveh. It was 
a favourite summer residence of the Median and Persian kings, partly on account of its 
magnificence, and partly on account of its mild climate. Hardly a trace of its former 
sfA^idour remains. 

287. Hecatompylos (the " Hundred-gated ")> identified with the modem Damagh&n, 
which lies not far from Teheran, was anciently used by the Parthian kings as a royal 
residence. 

288. Sum, the Shushan of Scripture, and the winter residence of the Persian kings, 
was situated at the confluence of theChoaspes and the Euloeus (the " Ulai" of Daniel), 
though some consider these to be the same stream. The Ghoaspes was called by many 
of the ancients the "royal water," and they spoke of it as the "drink of kings." 
Athenaeus (XII., 9) also quotes Agathocles, to the effect " that there is in Persia a 
water called golden; that it consists of seventy streams ; that none drinks of it except 
the king and his eldest son; and that if any other person does, death is the punishment" 
It seems to be a fact, that, on account of its purity, the Persian kings carried the water 
of the Ghoaspes with them in silver vessels when they went on foreign expeditions. 

290. EnuUhian. — Macedonian. Emathia was properly a district of Macedonia, but 
the name is applied by the poets to the whole country. 

291, 292. Seleada, called also Babylonian and Assyrian Seleucla, was built on the 
Tigris, a little to the south of the famous Bagdad. It derived its name from its 
founder, Seleucus I., King of Syria, and one of the generals of Alexander the Great. 
There were several cities of this name, but none so " great." Even in the reign of 
Titus, when it had ceased to be the capital of the Parthian kings, it had 600,000 inhabi- 
tants. NisiMs lay to the north of Seleucia, not far from the Tigris, and was called 

for some time Antioch. — — Artttxaia, the capital of Armenia, was built (according to 
Strabo) by Hannibal for Artaxas, first a general of Antiochus the Great, afterwards 

soveve^rn of Armenia. Teredon is described by Pliny (YI., 28) as lying "below the 

confluence of the Euphrates and the Tigris." Ctetiphonf on the left bank of the 

Tigris, facing Seleucia, was the winter residence of the Parthian kings. 

294. An these cities had formerly been under the Syro-Macedonian princes, or 
" kings of Antioch," but had owned the authority of the Parthian ever since Arsaces 
had iMvolted from Antiochus II., and established an independent native dynasty in the 
East, about 250 b.o. 

301 1 302. Scythian. — A vague term in ancient ethnography denoting different nor- 
thern races, but here probably denoting the Usbeg Tartars or Turks, who roved about 
the north-eastern borders of Sogdiana (mod. Sogd, north of Bokhara). 

306. The skill of the Parthian horseman in discharging arrows as he fled has become 
proverbiaL Gomp. Horace {Od. I., xix., 10) : 

" Nee patitur Scythas 
Et versis animosum equis Parthum dicere." 

Virgn {Georg., III., 81): 

''Fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittis." 

Lucan {Phara. I., 229): 

" Miss& Parthi post terga sagitt&." 

309. In T^iOfnbs, and wedges, and htHf-moons, and vnngs. — These are technical terms 
for the different modes in which Greek and Roman, not Parthian, armies were drawn 
up. The rhomb, or "rhomboidal phalanx," was a battalion with four equal but not 
rectangular sides. A diagonal division made the rhomb a wedge. The " half-moon" 
was when the "wings" of cavalry were thrown back and the convex mass of infantry 
was turned toward the enemy. 
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310. Numben numberlett. — ^A claaric phnae, iho«igh MilUm has been censored for 
using tt. Compi Lncretins (IL, 1054; IIL, 779), " Innnmero nnmero." It is fonnd in 
mukj Englisli poets before Milton. 

312, 313. Plutarch says that when the Parthians f ought against Grassns, thejr sud- 
denly threvr off the covering of their armour, and seemed on fire from the gUtterfaig 
brightness of their helmets and breast-plates, which were made of Margian ste^ and 
from the braaen trappings of their horses. 

316-321. Aradtona and (kutdaor (Kaodahir), parts of modem Algfaanintan, wiere east- 
em provinces of the Parthian empire. Margiana, in the norUi-east of Persia •djoin'- 

ing Baetria, is now r e p resented bj Khorasftn. West of it stretelied Hynania, as far as 

the cliffs of Caucasus (according to Milton). Iberia (mod. Georgia) is here called 

" dark " because its valleys were covered with dense forests. APropatiawna the north- 
west comer of Media, bordering on Armenia ; south-west of this regicm, in Assyria^ lay 
the "plains of Adiabene;" then crossing the hills of Kurdistan, we return to Media; 
south of whicli, in ancient PersiB, lay the famous province of Stuiana (mod. Khnsisfam), 
reaching to the confluence of the Euphrates and the Hgris, and therefore not far frcmi 
the " haven " of Balsara (mod. Busscnrah, about seventy miles up tram the month of the 
Shat-el-Arab). But the Tempter could not have shown the Saviour Balsara, for it did 
not eziat till the seventh century A.D., when it was founded by the Calif Omar. 

324. Sharp sleet of arrowy skowera. — A metaphor of ancient origin. Comp. Yixgll 
{Aen., XI., 610): 

" Fundunt simul undique tela 
Crebra nivis ritn ; " 

also {Aen. , XH., 283, 284) : 

" It toto turbida coelo 
Temx>e8ta8 telorum, ac ferreus ingmit imber." 

327. Clouds of foot — ^The yH>os wt^at Homer (JI., IV., 274), and "nimbus pedi- 
tum" of VirgU {Aen., VIL, 798). 

329. Endortt. — Bitdced, having on their backs. [Lat dorsum.] Comp. Pliny 
(VnL, 7) : Pugnavere et Caesail, dictatori tertio consulatu ejus viginti contra pedites 
quingentos; iterum totidem turriti cum sexagenis propugnatoiibus, eodem quo priores 
numero peditnm et pari equitum e diverso dimicante.** 

337-344. One of the most famous incidents in the OrUmdo Innamorato of Boiardo 
is where Agrican, King of Tartary, lays siege to the fortress of Albraoca, belonging to 
(raUaphrone, King of -Cathay, in order to obtain possession of that monarch's daughter, 
Angelica, who had previously appeared at the court of Charlemagne, where she had 
inspired with love the " prowest" of Us peers. Nothing could set forth the vast mag- 
nificence of the Parthian chivalry but the extravagances of romantic fiction ; and the 
critics (like Thyer) who complain of the "notorious fabulousness" of the illustration, 
are just a little dulL 

366. And captive lead away her kings, Ac — ^Milton is here strangely inaccurate. 
The Parthians did not carry off both Antigonus and Hyrcanus. On the contrary, An- 
tigonus, assisted by the Parthian king, invaded Judaea, overthrew his aged node, 
Hyrcanus, cutting off his ears, and therein disqualifying him for the office of high- 
priest After ruling for some years, Antigonus in turn was defeated and slain by Herod, 
not " maugre the Roman," but with his help (b.c. S7). 

369. Dispose. — Comp. note on {. 34. 

374-376. 2 Kings xviii 11. In the time of Christ the Parthian power represented 
the Persian power of the Captivity. 

377. Not " ten sons of Jacob" and *' two of Joseph," but ten including the two of 
Joseph. 

384. So ran the promise to Abraham (Gen. xv. 18) : " Unto thy seed have I given 
this land, from the river of Bgyptunto the great river, the river Euphrates ;" and such 
was the actual extent of the " throne of David" in the time of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 21). 

387. Fleshly arm is a scriptural phrase (2 Chron. xxxiL 8 ; Jer. xviL 6). 
^^ 888. Much instrument cf war, &c.— Comp. Cicero {Quaetticmes Academioas, O., 1): 
*' Totius belli instrumento et apparatu." 
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894, 895. PrediOion elm unU unpredieL — In alliuion to what the Tempter had said 

{. 854. Fail me. — ^Disappoint or deceire me. [Lat fallor.'i Gomp. Par. Lost, B. I., 

I. 167. 

886, 807. My time. . ..i$ nU yet come, — John vii. 8. 

408. 1 Chron. zxi 1. 

414r440. The captivity of the ten tribes was a pnnishment for their idolatry. Jero- 
boam tanght them to " worship calves, the deities of Egypt" (1 Kings ziL 28). Ahab, 
wfaodelifl^ted "to walk in the sins of Jeroboam," married " Jesebel the daughter of £th- 
baal king of the Zldoniana, and went and served Baal '* (1 Kings zvi. 81). The worship 
of Aahtoreth, also a Phoenician deity, was probably established at the same time ; but 
8<rfDaion himself had previonsly fallen into this idolatry (1 Kings xL 6), as well as into 
" aH the idolatries of heathen roond" (1 Kings zi. 4-8). The " worse than heath'nish 
crimes" of which the Israelites were gnilty is perhaps a rhetorical exaggeration, but a 
naUon of religions renegades were apt to surpass their neighbours in the fervour and 
extnwagance of their idolatry ; and, at any rate, they are denounced in the fiercest 
terms for their " wickedness," both by historians and prophets. 

433. And Uft a race behind, Ac. — The Samaritans. See Josephus {Awtiq. Jud., 
Lib. XL, 4, 6» 8). 

429. See note, Par. Lost, B. 11. , I. 186. 

480. FoUow.—ScU., "me." And to their €fods.—SciL, "return." 

436. The Assyrian flood. — ^The Euphrates. The language here is modelled on 
Rev. xvi. 12l 

438. Gomp. Isa. xi. 16. 

4^. Something not unlike this, Dunster notices, occurs in Vida's Christiad (I., 198), 
where Satan, recounting to the fallen angels his failure in the temptation, says : 

" Quas non in facies, quae non mutatus in ora 
Accessi incassum ! Semper me reppulit ipse 
Non armis ullis fretus, non viribus usus; 
Sed, tantum veterum repetito carmine vatnni, 
Irrita tentamenta, dolos, et vim exuU omnem." 
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BOOK IV. 

5. SleeVt — polished, smooth, smooth-tongued — is a word always used by us in a 
depreciatory sense. The Oer. is achlicht, the Du. sUcht ; so that the word is probably 
connected with" slight." 

6. Soimu.—SciL, "availing." 

10-19. The succession of similes to illustrate the same subject is a Homeric pecu- 
liarity. 

15. Homer has the simile of the flies (/{., II , 469, and XVL, 641). 

16. Muti. — New wine. [A.-S. miist; Oer. most; Lat. musius, new, fresh — whence 
" moist," through the French.] 

18. Comp. Aen.y YIL, 586. The image is finely expressive of the sublime strength of 
Christ, and the restless malice of his adversary. 

88. Desperate. — ^Despairing. [It. desperaJto; Pr. disespiri.] 

27. Another plain. — The exhibition of the Parthian power on the plain of Mesopo- 
tamia having failed to excite any vulgar ambition in the breast of Jesus, the Tempter, 
" thou{^ desperate of success," bids the latter turn his gaze to the west, and survey 
the glories of imperial Bome. The "plain" is that of Latium, or rather of the whole 
coast lands from Etmria to Campania ; for it is " long, but in breadth not wide." The 
" ridge of hills" by which it is backed is the Apennines, on the north-east ; on the south- 
west it is washed by the Tyrrhene Sea ; but perhaps the reference \& to the Mediter- 
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ranean at lai^e. Through ita midBt flows the Tiber, " on each side of whose banks" 
stands the " imperial oity" of Borne. 

31. SepteuUrion. — Northern. Lat. Septentrionalis, from aepUm, triones ("seven 
plongh oxen"), the name popularly given hy the Latins to the seven stars in the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear, near the North Pole. 

35-38. The details here given must not be critidsed too curiously. Milton probably 
wished to i>ortray the splendour of pagan Borne as it presents itself to the imagina- 
tion, and so was careless of mere anachronisms. At the time of Christ there were no 
" triumphal arcs " in the city, the first of these dating from the age of Titus {a.x>. 70). 
Among the palatial structures or domus, about the dose of the Bepublic, tiiose of 
Pompeius, Lucullus, and Clodius, were famous for their sise and magnificence. Sallust 
{Bell. CatiUn., XIL ) speaks of " domos et villas in urbium modum exaedificatas f* later 
on, Seneca, referring to his own age, mentions (De Ben^. YII., 10) *'aedific^ jni- 

vata laxitatem urbium magnarum vinoentia." The parches or porticoes were also of 

vast extent. Ovid (De Art. Amand. I., 67, &c.) notices the Pompeian, Octavian, and 
Livian porticoes ; and Martial {Lib. XL, Ep. 14) describes the famous one of C^eius 

Octavius in the Flaminian Circus. Theatres, among which Milton probably induded 

amphitheatres, were conspicuous objects amid the architectural grandeurs of the dty. 
That built by the son-in-law of Sulla is pronounced by Pliny {Lib. XXXYI., 15) 
" opus maximum omnium quae unquam fuere humanft manu facta ; " while the ruins 
of the Colosseum still inspire the beholder with blended emotions of admiration and 

awe. The bcUhs of ancient Bome were also vast and costly, as may be seen Arom 

the remains of those of Caracalla and Diodetian. Stattus and trophies filled every 

part of the city, and were, in truth, but visible memorials of its universal conquest and 
dominion. Every laud was plundered of the images of its ddties, that these might 
concentrate their favours on Bome. Greece yielded up her treasures to beautify the 
streets and the homes of her conqueror ; and according to Butilius {Itinerar., 91, Ac ), 

the emblems of Bome's victorious prowess decorated every quarter of the city. The 

gardens of Lucullus were the most gorgeous of their time. Those of Caesar and Sallust 
were hardly less famous ; while Martial {Mb. XIL, Ep. 60, &c.) speaks of the grotfes of 
laurel, plane, and cypress which enhanced the luxury of the mansions of the rich. 

40. By what st/raitge pa/ralUix, &c. — Among the crude and puerile attempts to ex- 
plain how the Tempter managed to show the kingdoms of the world to Christ is that 
mentioned by Wulflus in his Cura^ Philological : "AUi cum Hugone Broughtono ad 
instruments artis opticae se recipiunt" 

41. Through air, or glass. — Here the "air" refers to "parallax," and the "glass*' to 
" optic skill" The word "parallax," which is properly an astronomical term denoting 
the difference of position of an object as seen from different stand-pointe, is used 
(improperly) by Milton to describe some mysterious process by which the images of 
distant objects were raised " above the highth of mountains interpos'd." 

42. CuriotM for over-curious. 

47-49. Capitol. — One of the seven hills on which Bome stood was called the Mons 
Capitolinva, from the Capitolium, or Temple of Jupiter, which crowned its southern 
summit. The Capitolium, in turn, was fabled to have received its name from a human 
head {capiU) having been discovered when the foundations were being dug. The northern 
summit of Hbe Capitoline was occupied by the Arx, the "citadel impregnable." Part 
of the hill was called the Tarpeian Bock, after Tarpeia, who, according to the Boman 
myth, treacherously opened the gates of the fortress to its Sabine besiegers in the time 
of Bomulus. 

50-n54. MourU Palatine, the imperial paUiee, &c. — The domus of the Emperor 
Augustus on the Palatine was a comparatively modest abode, being simply an enlarge- 
ment of the private dwelling of the orator Hortensius; but the "golden" palace of 
Nero covered the whole biU, and part of the Esquiline eJso. There were no " turrets, 
terraces, and glittering spires" in the ancient city, all of which belong to the architec- 
ture of mediaeval Euroira, either castellated or ecclesiastical. 

59. Hand. — Handiwork. Comp. Par. Lost, B. I., I. 732. 

60. In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. — Vii^, speaking of the woods of Caucasus 
{Qeorg., II., 442), says : 
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"Dant ntile Ugnum 
Nayigiifl pinus, domibiu oedramqne cnpresBosque." 

Marble was lavishly lued by the wealthy Romans. Pliny {Lib. XXXVI., 2) states 

that three hundred and sixty columns of foreign marble were erected by M. Scaurus 

for the scenory of a temporary theatre. Crassus the orator had sixty columns of 

Hymetian marble, each twelve feet high, in his palace. The very walls of the houses 

were encrusted with marble. Horace alludes to the ivoxy and gold in the abodes of the 

rich (Od II., 18, 1) : „„ . 

Non ebWt neque aweum 

Mea renidet in domo lacunar." 

And Pliny says (XXXIII. , 18} that the ceilings even of private houses " auro teguntur." 

63, 64. Sallust notices the pride, ostentation, and rapacity of the Roman magistrates 
{Bell. Jug,, XXXL): "Incedunt per ora vestra magnifice sacerdotia et oonsulatus, 
pars triumphos suos ostentantes : perinde quasi ea honori, non praedae habeant" 

66. Turms. — ^Troops. [Lat. furmoe.] Virgil [Aen,, V., 660) has "equUum turmae." 
The raiment {aZa) was composed, like our own, of *' troops." 

68, 69. The Appian Boad (Via Appia) was the great southern highway of Italy. 
It led from Rome to Capua, and thence over the Apennines to Brundusium, whence 
the packets sailed for Greece. It owed its name to the censor Appius Claudius, who 
commenced it in 312 b.o. The Emilian {Via Aemiiia) was a continuation of the great 
northern road ( Via Flaminia). Beginning at Ariminum, it was carried west through 
Cisalpine Gaid to Placentia and Mediolanum. It also owed its name to its con- 
structor, Aemilius Lepidus, consul, kg. 187. 

70, 71. Syene (mod. Assilan), a city of Upper Egypt, just below the first cataract of 

the Nile, and regarded as the southern limit of the Roman Empire. Meroe, an 

island of the same river, in Aethiopia, within the region of the tropics. 

73. Bocehtts, King of Mauretania (the land of the Mauri or Moors) in the time of 
Marius, was father-in-law of Jugurtha, whom he betrayed into the hands of the 
Romans. Milton, however, was perhaps thinking of his son, who was contemporary 

with Augustus. I%e Blackamoor sea^ — Horace has the ** Moorish wave " {Mavra.. . . 

wnda, Od. II., vi, 3). Blaxikmoor GthUickafM>or has now almost fallen out of use, and 
is, at any rate, not restricted in its application to " Moors." The word is a tautol(^cal 
compound, because "Moor" [Or. fuivpo$] means "dark." 

74. The golden Chersonese is Malacca in Farther India. Comp. Par. Lost, B. XL , 1 392. 

75. Totprcbane is Ceylon. To the Romans it was the " utmost lie " eastward. Pliny 
(VL, 2i) spealu of it as " extra orbem a natura relegata." 

77. Gades—Hie modem Cadiz — is here put for that part of Spain most remote from 
Rome, Uiapama uUerhr. 

79. The Tauric pool — or Palus Maeotis — is the Sea of Asof. Milton so calls it 
from its proximity to the Tauric Chersonesus or the Crimea. Between this and the 
Danube, all along the northern shores of the Euxine, roved the S<grthian hordes of 
Europe; north and west of whom dwelt the Sarmatians. 

84. A little before {B. III., 2. 363) the Tempter had advised the Saviour to prefer 
the Parthian. 

89. Comp. Matt iv. 8. 

90-97. This emperor, &c — For an account of Tiberius' retirement to Capreae to 
indulge his " horrid lusts in private," and of his "wicked favourite," Sejanus, see the 
Aniials o/TacUtis {Lib. IV., V., and VI.). 

101. Now made a sty. — See Comus, note, I. 76. 

103, 104. Comp. Luke iv. 6. 

106-106. The meaning is : Unless thou attain the highest, thou wilt not keep thy 
seat on the throne of David, at least not long. 

114. Their sumptttous glfuttonies, aaid gorgeow feasts. — Comp. (Jomvs, I. 776 : 

" Swinish Olwttimy 
Ne'er looks to Heav'n amidst his gorgeous fea^.'* 

For descriptions of these sumptuous gluttonies, see Suetonius' Lives of the Caesaa-s. 
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115. So great wm the rage of the wealthy Bomans for tables made of the dtron-wood 
of the Atlas mountaiiu, that Pliny oalla it "mensamm insania" {Lib. XIII., 29). 
AtlanUc atone ia probably the Numidictu lapis of Boman writers. 

117, 118. Setia, in the east of the Pontine marshes in Latiam. CcUes and Faleme, 
in Campania, were places famous for their wines. The reputation of the Falemiaa 
district, the BaccM eura of Tibnllus (Lib. I., El ix., 94), was particularly hi^. The 
Greek wines of Chios (Sdo) were equally celebrated, and were imported into Italy. 
Tliose of Crete are seldom mentioned by ancient writers. 

119, 120. Myrrhine. — ^Probably "porcelain." [Lai murrha and myrrha.} It came 
from China by way of Persia, and so the Bomans thought it was manufaetored in the 
latter country. Thus Propeiiius (IV., 5, 26} : 

" Murrheaque in Parthis poeula oocta fods." 



Emhosffd vfUh geme and stvde of pearl may have been suggested to Milton by the lan- 
guage of Pliny {Lib. XXXIII. 2} : "Nee hoc fnit satis ; turba gemmarum potamos, et 
smaragdis teximus calices ; ac temulentiae causa tenere Indiam jnvat : et aurom jam 
accessioest" 

125. OtitlandisK. — Foreign ; and so used originally. Bichardson quotes from 
Holinshed (Description qfEngland, B. II., c 1): "Of such outlandish horses as are 
dsilie brought ouer unto us, I spekJe nof And Blackstone {Comment. , B. IV., c 13': 
" Outlandish persons, calling themselves Egyptians or Gypsies, are another object of 
the severity of some of our unrepealed statutes." Now, however, the word has the 
addition&l sense of " grotesque ;" but this is an insular incivility. 

133. VoMoX — a feudal term of uncertain origin — here means " servile." Milton 
justly describes the ancient Bomans as " frugal and temperate," but " mild " they cer- 
tainly were not ; and when he speaks of their "governing ill the nations under yoke.** 
we must not foi^et that, even in their d^eneracy, they were on the whole far more 
just than the African and Oriental tyrants whom they superseded. 

136. P<«{in(7.— Pillaging, stripping bare. "Peel" and "pill" are the same word. 
[Fr. pitter; Lai pUare, to make bald, — ^perhaps from pUus, a " hair."] " Pilfer " and 
"pillage" are derivative forms. Chaucer uses pilours for "plunderers" (KnighteM 
Tale, I. 149) : 

" Hem for to streepe of herneys and of wede 
The pilours diden businesse and cure 
After the batalle and discomfiture." 

Peeled, in the sense of plundered, occurs in Isa. zviii. 2 : " A nation scattered and 
peeled.** 

138. Triumph. — Here used in its classical sense, and well described as ui insvMing 
vnnity. 

139, 140. Then cruel, by thHr sports, Ac. — He refers to the sports of the amplii- 
theatoe, the offspring of cruel selfishness, " the lust of the eye." The men who fought 
with wUd beasts were called bestiarii. Ifilton omits special reference to the gladia- 
torial conflicts, which were more inhuman still; for even after the lapse of two thou- 
sand years, we have a feeling of indignant ire when we think of noble and free-souled 
captives "butchered to make a Boman holiday." 

142. Scene. — ^Theatre. The lasdvlousness of the Boman stage was proverbial, and 
is strongly denounced by early Christian writers. 

146-148. Comp. Dan. iv. IL 

149, 150. Comp. Dan. it 44. 

151. Comp. Luke i. 88. 

157. Tfie difflcuU and nice. — Some propose to read " thee" instead of the; but there 
is no necessity for the change. We say, " the rich and poor," " the wise and fooliah." 
For the meaning and derivation of nice, see Comus, note, I. 1S9. 

159-169. There can be no doubt that this part of the temptation is unskilfully 
managed. The Saviour had already not only rejected the proposals of Satan, bat had 
foretold his own triumph over all the monarchies of the world, and the everlaaUng 
duration of his kingdom. Was he likely then to accept them, dogged with tlie 
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" abominable terms " of falling down to worship the former as his " superior lord/' or 
was his subtile adversary oapaUe of such imbecile folly ? 

166. Gomp. Matt. It. 9. 

175. Comp. Matt iv. 10. 

181. BkujAemous. — The accent is on the second syllable, in accordance with the 
ordinary Latin pronunciation of the Greek. 

188. Permitted rather — i.e., Thou shouldst rather say it was permitted to thee to 
have dominion over the kingdoms of the world. 

184. Donation. — Giving. [Lat. donatio.^ The word is now restricted in its applica- 
tion to charitable giving. 

191. Pact. — Agreement. [Lat. paetio.] 

104. That EvU one, — So called l^ preeminence in wickedness. It is the Greek 
6 ironipof • 

195. With fear aba^. — AImsM Is "shamed and confounded." For the derivation 
of the word see note. Par. Lost, B. I.,l 831. 

197. The depreciatory tone of th^ parenthesis is thoroughly in keeping with the 
tone of sentiment ascribed to Satan by Milton. 

201. Tetrarchs. — Angels and men are so termed as presiding over iYkefovr elements, 
" fire, air, flood, and on the earth." 

309. All the quarter'd winds — ie., winds from all the quarters of the sky. 

203. Ood of this toorld mvoJb'e.— Addressed as God of this world. Ck>mp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
where, however, the meaning is different though the phrase is the same. Milton is 
here presenting anew the doctrine that the gods of the heathen nations were really the 
fallen angels; while St Paul Ib thinking how men have failed " to renounce the hidden 
things of dishonesty," and their false deceitful lives, simply because " the light of the 
glorious gospel of C3irist " has not shone in upon their conscience, and so the world- 
spirit (" the god of this world") has been too strong for them. 

216, 217. Gomp. Luke ii 4a 

219. Jtroses* chair.— Com]p. Matt. xxliL 2. 

220. The ehUdhood shewe the man. — Wordsworth has expressed this simple idea with 
subtle force in his little poem on the Rainbow : " The child is father of the man." 

280. Satan here, with exquisite cunning, takes up the idea which had occurred to 
Christ himself while "pursuing his holy meditations" alone in the wilderness {B. I., 
I 221): 

" Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.'.' 

234. Idoliems. — A word of Milton's own coinage, the precise meaning of which is 
difficult to determine. From the context, it may be inferred that it has a reference to 
philosophy; in which case the archetypal ideas of Plato may have been present to the 
poet's mind ; or perhaps even those idola, which Bacon reckons " the deepest fallacies 
of the human mind" (De Aug. Scieni.t Lib. Y. c iv.); but it is also possible that Milton 
was thinking of the idolatrous system of the ancients, and of the rationalising exposi- 
tions of it given by the later philosophers. Traditions. — Probably an allusion to 

the philosophy of men like Pythagoras, who did not commit their qnstem to writing, 
so that after tiieir death a knowledge of their opinions was only traditionally preserved 
by their disciples. Paradoxes. — The name given by the Stoics to propositions con- 
tradictory of the general belief; as Cicero says {Paradoxa; ad M. Brutum): "Quae, 
quia sunt admirabilia, contraque opinionem omnium, al ipsis (i.«., Stoicis), vapiAo^a 
appellantur." 

235. Evinc*t. — Conquered, overcome utterly. [Lat evinco.] 

236-280. These lines on Athens and its glories are the noblest and most memorable 
in Paradise Regained. That combination of pictorial power, melodious verse, classic 
taste, and sententious criticism, which gives to Milton's historical descriptions an aspect 
of majestic beauty, is here visible to perfection. Thyer's remark is just: " Milton's 
Muse is too much cramped down by the argumentative cast of his subject, but emerges 
upon every favourable occasion ; and, like the sun from under a doud, bursts out into 
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the same bright vein of poetry which shines ont more frequently, though Hot more 
strongly, in the Paradise Lost.*' 

336. SpecuUur mourU. — Mount of observation. The Latin adjective specularia (from 
speculum, a mirror) has not this sense, bnt the noun spectda basL Ck)mp. Par. Lost, 
B. XII., I. 688, 589, where the angel says to Adam, before they leave the hill— 

" Let us descend now therefore from this top 
Of speculation." 

237. Muchnearer — i.e., than Bome. 

239. Built nobly. — Homer, speaking of Athens {R., U., 546), calls it evtrifiKif^ (well- 
built) ; but this could only be said with propriety of its public structures, which were 
noble alike in design and execution, for the private houses were in general small, and 

even mean. Pure the air, and light the soil. — So celebrated was the ei|y for th« 

clearness of its atmosphere, that the ancients supposed they could explain hf tMs means 
the sharpness of the Attic wit. Cicero says {De Fata, IV.) : ** Athenis tenue ooelnm, 
ex quo acutiores etiam putantur AtticL" But the very words of Milton occur in Dio 
Chrysostom {Orat. VII.) : ** 'Etvot yap iriv x'^^P^ apaiav, luu ihv oepaKW^v." 

240. The eye qf Greece. — Aristotle, treating of metaphors (Bhet., Lib. III., c. 10), 
quotes from a speech of Leptines, in which he conjures the Athenians not to permit 
Greece to become frcpd^oA/uuK (deprived of one of her eyes) by the extinction of Sparta; 
and Justin, on the other hand, tells us {Lii>. II., c. 6) that when the Spartans were 
urged to destroy Athens, they refused, saying they would not put out one of the two 
eyes of Greece. 

240, 241. Mother of arts and eloquence. — Justin {Lib. Y., c. 9) terms Athens ** Patria 
communis eloquentiae.'' And again (Lib. 11., e. 6) he says, " literae certe et facundla 
ot hie civilis ordo disciplinae veluti templum Athenas habent" Cicero is frequent in 
its praise. In his Brutva (10) he calls it " Ea urbs, in qua et nata et alta sit eloquentia.** 
But in fact the phrase Mother qf eloquence was specially applied to Athens ; and with 
good reason, for most of the great orators, philosophers, and dramatists of Greece were 
natives of the city, or of the state of Attica. 

242. Hospitable. — The Athenians were distinguished for their hospitalily : they even 
appointed special officers, called vp6$€voi, to look after the comfort of all strangers 

visiting the city. Beeess. — Betreat. Under the Bomans, Athens gradually became 

a sweet retirement for scholars and wits ; its life, purely literary and academic. 
Scholars, in truth, were more numerous than men of genius. 

243. Suburban. — Among the suburban retreats dedicated to learning were "the 
olive grove of Academe " and the Lyceum. 

244| 245. The Academy is always spoken of as a shady place. Plutarcli says {Life of 
SuUa) it had more trees than any other part of Athens ; but Aristophanes (ilTtti., 1005) 
specially mentions the iiopuu, or olives. It was the favourite resort of Plato ; whence 

his disciples were called Academics. The nightingale is termed the AtHc hird in 

allusion to the myth of Philomela, who was daughter of a king of Athens, and who 
was changed into a nightingale. 

246. This line is quoted as evidence of Milton's not being an exact observer of exter- 
nal nature, which no one ever supposed him to be. The nightingale does not 

** Trill her thlck-warbl'd notes the summer long." 

Her voice is never heard after the middle of June ; and long before that it has totally 
lost (according to Pliny) its variety and modulation. Thick-warbVd may remind the 
reader of Coleridge's lines in his poem on the Nightingale: 

''The merry nightingale. 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick vxurble, his delicious notes." 

247. The flowery hiU Hymettus is on the east of Athens, and was famous for its 
honey, which was reckoned the finest in Attica, as that of Attica was reckoned the 
finest in the world. Ovid speaks of it as the " ever-blooming " {Met, VIL, 702) : 

" Yertice de summo semper florentis HymettL" 
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SUina lUlicafl notioeg both the bees and the flowers {Lib. XL, 217} : 

"Aut, ubi Gecropius formidine nnbis aquosae 
Spairsa snper flores ezamina tollit Hymettos." 

249. Jlisaus. — ^A small stream that rises on the northern slope of Hymettus, flows along 
the eastern aide of the city, and loses itself in the marshes of the Athenian plain. In 
summer it Is almost dry. Small though it be, it has the charm of immortal association. 
On its banks and at its source Plato has laid the scene of his Pliaedrus, and has put 
into the month of Socrates a beantifnl description of the spot Objection has been 
taken to tiie verb roUs, which Milton here nses ; but the context, " his whispVing 
stream," shows that it does not cany its nsoal sense of sweeping along in force. 

253. The Z^eum, where Aristotle taught, was not "within the walls." Plato ex- 
pressly says, in the opening sentence of the LyaiSf that it was «£«» Tctxovc ; and other 
writers an equally explicit. Alexander the Great was under the care of Aristotle for 

seven years before his accession to the throne of Maoedon. Painted Stocu — ^Among 

the numerous public stoas or porticoes at Athens the most famous was the Poecile 
(Gr. nouctXif, variegated) ; so called from its being adorned with fresco paintings of the 
Battle of Marathon by Polygnotus. Uere Zeno lectured to his disciples, who were 
thence called Stoics, or " philosophers of the porch." 

255, 256. Comp. Arcades, 77 : 

" If my inferior lunnd or voice could hU 
Inimitable sounds." 

257. Molian charms. — Aeolian songs ; e.g., those of Alcaeua and Sappho, who were 
both natives of Lesbos, which was colonized by the AeoUans. Horace boasts {Od. III., 
XXX., 13) of having introduced the AeoUum carmen into Italian verae. See note on 

** CSiarm," Par. Lost, B. IV., I. 642. Dorian lyric odes — e.g., those of Pindar, who 

calls his lyre *' ^lapituf ^opfuyya'* {Olymp. I., 25). 

258. And his toho gave them birth. — Milton here adopts the opinion of those ancient 
writers who held Homer to be the father of all kinds of poetry, and who saw in his verse 
the essentials of tragedy, comedy, ode, &c. 

259. In the Life of Homier attributed to Herodotus it is stated that Homer was born 
near the river Meles (in Ionia), and thence named Melesigenes ; and that afterwards he 
was called Homer (6 /at} opwi/) on accotmt of his blindness. 

260. Alluding to an epigram in the Qredc Anthology (III. 19), where Apollo says — 

" 'Yltibov ikiv iytov, exdpaxrat Si Oeioq*0[ni)poi.*' 

261. The lofty grave tragedians. — These are the epithets employed by Quinctilian in 
speaking of Aeschylus {Lib. X., c. 1) : "Tragedias primum in lucem Aeschylus protulit, 
sublimis et gravis, et grandiloquus." Milton undoubtedly uses the word lofty only in 
a moral and intellectual sense ; but the ancient critics had perhaps a certain faint 
reference to the high cothurnus which the actors wore. 

262. In chorus or Iambic. — The two constituent parts of the ancient tragedy were 
the dialogue, written chiefly in the Iambic measure; and the chorus, composed in various 
measures. 

264. 'In brief sententums precepts. — Epithets particularly applicable to Euripides, 
said to have been Milton's favourite dramatist "Sententiia densus" is Quinctilian's 
(X., 1) criticism; and Aulus Gellius(L{&. XI., e. 4), citing some verses from the Hecuba, 
says they are " sententlft, brevitate, insignes, lllustresque." 

265. Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. — These are the favourite themes 
of the Greek ch'amatists, but more especially of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

266. High actions and high passions. — The fall of Troy, the ruin of Oedipus and his 
family, the defeat of Xerxes, are examples of the former ; the fates of Medea, Phaedra, 
and Antigone, of the latter. 

268-271. Those ancient, Ac. — He probably alludes to the earlier and greater orators 
of Greece — Pericles, Hyperides, and Demosthenes — men who "wielded at will that 

fierce democraty." Shook the Arsenal is a phrase apparently used to indicate that 

these orators sought to evoke a warlike ardour in the citizens. Fulmin'd. — Cicero 
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■peaks of iYie fulwUna (thunderbolts) of Demosthenes; and Aristophanes {Atiuumenses, 
L 681} says of the eloquence oi Perides — 

To Maeedon and Arkueerxe^ throne. — As Maoedon was the power that menaeed fbe 
liberties of Greece in the time of Demosthenes, so Persia was their most fommidaUe foe 
in the time of Pericles. Though she had been deeply humbled at ThermopTlae, Sala- 
mis, and Platae% she was stUl dangerous. 

273. From Htaven descended, Ac — Cicero {Tuae. Di»p., Y., 4) says: "Socrates 
autem primus philosophiam deTocavlt e coelo, et in urbibus oollocavit^ el in denmB 

etiam introduzH." Low-roqf't house. — Milton perhaps remembered the pensign in 

Xenophon (Ounwofiucoc) where Socrates says: ** I beUeve that if I could meet wtth a good 
purchaser I might easily get for my goods, and house and all, five minae*' (about igl7}. 
Or was he thinking of Aristophanes' disparsging epithet, ouciSuh/? {The CUmda, I. 92.) 

276f 276. The oracle pronottn&t ioiseet of men. — This was the decision of tiie Delphic 
Oracle (as we learn from the Apology of Socrates) ; and it very much surprised the 
modest sage, till lie found out its real meaning to be, that he knew better than other 
men how ignorant he was. 

276-280. From tohose mouthy dtc. — ^This was the opinion of the ancient critics. They 
r^farded Socrates as no less the father of philosophy than Homer was the father of 
poetry. Quinctilian calls him {Lib. I., 10) " Pons philosophorum." Cicero, speaking 
of the AcademJic and Peripatetic schools {Qtuiest. Academ., I, 4), says: '* Nihil enim 
inter Peripateticos et Ulam yeterem Academiam differebat Abundantia quaedam 
ingenii praestabat, at mihi videtur quidem, Aristoteles: sed idem fons erat ntrisqne." 
And again he affirms {Tusc Disp,, Lib. V., 4): "Plura genera effecit dissentientium 
philosophorum." Nor can it be denied that he was the historical source of the 
great philosophical sects. Plato, who founded the Academics, was the favourite pupil 
of Socrates ; Aristotle, the originator of the Peripatetics, was in turn a pupil of Plato; 
and both Epicurus and Zeno studied at Athens under Platonic teachers. The philo- 
sophy of the Academy, it may be noticed, passed through three stages, respectively 
known as the Old, the Middle, and the New. 

283. Btules — i.e., systems. It was one of the paradoxes of the Stoics that a wise man 
is always a king, ruling over the empire of his own mind. 

289. James L 17 ; Ps. xxxvi 9. 

294. Diogenes Laertius {VU. Socrat.) mentions that Socrates used to say of himself 
that " the only thing he knew was that he knew nothing.'' 

295. The next. — Plato, several of whose dialogues are rich in elegant fables or fic- 
tions. In his Latin poem, De Idea Plaionica, Milton terms Plato " fabolator msai- 

mns." Conceits (the Italian concetti, imaginings). Spenser, in his Letter to Sir 

Walter Ba^igh, calls the Faery Queene "a continued allegoric, or darke conceit." 
The peril to which imaginative thought is exposed of becoming fantastic and irrational, 
has led to the secondary and inferior application of the word. 

296. A third sort, dec. — The Sceptics, or followers of Pyrrho, hence called Pyrrbo- 
nists. Whatever lengths his disciples may have curied his doctrines, Pyrrho himself 
" doubted " not " all things," but only the possibility of our acquiring a scientific basin 
for our beliefs. He maintained the reality of virtue and the obligations of morsUty. 

297. Others, Ac — The Peripatetics, or followers of Aristotle. 

299. He. — Used with contemptuous emphasis, as if it were unnecessary to name 
Epicurus ; but Milton, like most of the older critics, has confounded the wise, tempe- 
rate, and well-balanced ethics of Epicurus, with the distorted expositions of it given 
by opponents. " Corporal pleasure " is a caricature of Epicurus' " n rov mofiMw 
ifyUta** (health of body) ; and not less so is his "careless ease" of the " aropo^ta t^ 
^X^$" (tranquillity of sotd). 

3(DI0. The Stoic last, &c — Placed last, perhaps, because he not only laid claim to a 
greater nobility of virtue, but because the claim was allowed by the general judgment 
of antiquity and of many of the early Christians. 

302, 303. All possessing equal to God, seems a reminiscence of Seneca {Epist., 98) when 
describing the " virtuous man " of the Stqics : " Deorum ritu cuncta possideat." 
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80I7» 308, Vain bo(uit vr mUbtU aMfU. — ^Ilie formeir may refer to th« noUUe " para- 
doxes " of the Stoics, the latter to the nice distinotiou of which they were fond, and 
which gained them the nsine of Dialecticians. Cicero (i>e J^in., m., 1) remarks : 
"Stoiconun autem non ignoras qnam sit subtile, Tel qilnosom potins, disserendi 
genus. " 

313. Awfy. — In a wrong and perrerted manner. The word literally means 
" writhed '' or crooked, and is generally need in a physical, but hers in a moral seme. 

314, 315. aoero (I>« JTol. Dtor,, III, 86) has expressed this sentiment plainly 
enough t " Froptw virtatem eaim jure landamnr, et in virtnte recte gloriamnr : quod 
WMi oontingeret, si id donum a Deo, non a nobis haberemns.. ..Ad rem antem ut re- 
deam, jndicinm hoc omnium mortalium est, fortunam a Deo petendam, a se ipso 
snmendam esse saplentiam." 

816} 317. This was the language of most (rf the ancient philosophers. Comp. Seneca 
{JH Ben^fieiis, lY., 8): "Sic hunc naturam Tocas, fatum, fortunam ; omnia ejnsdem 
Dei nomina sunt, varie utentia sua potestate;" {Nai, Quaett, IL, 45): "Vis ilium 
fatum vocare ? non errabis." But Seneca is here vindicating the theistic hypothesis. 

320, 321. Alluding to the myth of Izion, who emteaoed a cloud, supposing it to be 
Hera, the Queen of Heaven. • 

321, 322. Ecdes. xiL 12. 

322--330. The censure here passed on indiscriminate reading is just, and deserves 
always to be remembered. "Distringit animum librorum multitudo," says Seneca 
{Epist., 2) ; and the proverb of his countrymen, "Cave hominem unius libri" — "Be- 
ware of the man of one book," has a deal of truth in it. 

329. Worth a tponge — i&, not worth preserving. In Suetonius's Life of Augustus we 
read that the emperor's opinion of his own tragedy on the subject of Ajax was : " Ajacem 
suum in spongiam incubuisse." In tds AreopciffUica, Milton makes use of the same 
metaphor when si)eaking of Papal imprimaturs. 

330. The great Newton made use of the same image, but for another purpose, viz., 
to express his modest estimate of what he knew compared with what he did not know. 

334. AU OUT law and story, &c. — The Pentateuch contains the Song of Moses : Judges, 
that of Deborah ; 1 Samuel, that of Hannah ; and 2 Samuel, David's Lament over Saul 
and Jonathan. 

335. Our psalms wUh artful terms insenb'd. — The reference is to the superscriptions 
prefixed to most of the psalms. These are sometimes expressive of the character and 
contents of the piece ; but in other instances they are- meant as guides for the leaders 
of the musical services of the Temple, and make mention of the. instruments in use — 
e^g. (Pa. v.), " To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth." i.e., upon the perforated wind- 
instrumeBta. By ar^ul terms, Milton means terms belonging to the art of music. 
Comp. C&mus, I. 494. 

837. Ps. cxxxviL 1^. 

338. Hiai ratiier Greece from us these wis deriv'd. — The opinion that the Greeks and 
other heathen nations borrowed or stole the elements of their poetry and philosophy 
from the Jews found advocates among the Fathers (see Clem. Alex., 8trom.ata., B. I.), 
but was first attempted to be elaborately proved by Bochart, Huetius, and Gale. No 
one, however, has carried it to such ridiculous length as 2iachaiy Began of Oxford, in his 
Homsrus "E^^pai^w, sive Comparatio Homeri cum Scriptoribus Sacris (1668). Although 
still regarded with favour by divines of the weaker sort, this once popular theory is not 
held by any enlightened scholar of the present day, unless Mr. Gladstone be con8idere<l 
an exception. 

341. Fersonating. — Pnxdaiming loudly, celebrating [Lat. pera&no] ; but it may also 
be rendered representing, from persona, an actor's mask. 

343. Swelling epithets. — Probably an allusion to the compound epithets of which the 
Greek poets were fond — e.g., the " cloud-compelling" Zeus, the " far-darting " Apollo. 

344. As varnish on a harlot's cheek. — Shakspeare has the same image in yery similar 
words {HamUt, Act iii., se. 1) : 

"The harlot's cheek, beautied with plast'ring art." 

346, 347* In his Reason of Church Government, Milton has expressed his conviction 
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of the superiority of the " Songs of Zion " over even the " magnific odes and hymns " 
of Pindar and Callimaohns, " not in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical 
art of composition." But in Milton's age it was customary to speak with extravagant 
raverenoe of the literary merits of the Hebrew writers. 

848. Oodlike men. — Hebrew poetry does not sing the praises of jMurticular men at all, 
but Oreek poetry does. Milton probably means that the righteous, the pure in heart, 
those that are Uke Gk)d, are extolled in general terms. 

861. UnleUf Ao. — The construction is not at all dear, but the most intelligible 
meaning is obtained by taking lines 851, 852 either after line 346, or after *' songs ** in 
Une 847. 

863. As tho»e.^-Sca., " that are." 

354. The top ofeloqtienee is a phrase similar to that employed in Par. Lott (£. IX., 
I. 510) : 

" Scipk), the highth of Bome." 

St€dUts. — Statesmen. The word is so used by the Elizabethans. Comp. Shak8i>eare 
{Offmbeline, Act ii., ec 4), where Posthumus says, in reference to the tribute demanded 
by the Romans : , 

" I do believe 

{Statist though I am none, nor like to be) 

That this will prove a war." 

Beaumont and Fletcher {The Laws of Candy, Act iL, sc. 1), where Gonsalo informs 
Erota that, in addition to his two fools, he keeps 

" A noble train, 
Statids and men of action." 

Ford {The Fancies Chaste amd Noble, AetiH, sc. 2): 

*' You are an eminent statist, be a father 
To such unfriended virgins." 

856-360. This was especially the belief of the Puritan, whose idea of " eivil govern- 
ment " was a theocracy. 

862. Ckmip. Horace {Epist., L, vL, 47) : "Si res sola potest facere et servare beatnm." 
366. For aU his darts were spent. — Oomp. Ps. Ixiv. 8 ; Eph. vi 16. 

377. Nicely.— Comp. 1. 157. 

382. Now conirary. — Now on the contrary. In I. 882-398 Newton imagines that he 
sees a satire on Cardan, who cast the nativity of Christ, and found that he must have 
the fortune which befell him. And the excellent bishop is also of opinion that the satire 
is "beautiful," because it is "put into the mouth of the Devil ;" but Milton himself 
was not a disbeliever in astrology {Par. Lost, B. X.,1. 666-664), and it is merely an acci- 
dent that the verses should come from the lips of the Tempter and not from those of 
Christ. 

384. Voluminoiis, or single characters. — Taken together or singly. 

886. Conj^mction. — An astronomical term used to express the fact that two heavenly 
bodies have the same longitude ; that is, when the same perpendicular to the ecliptic 
passes through both. Give me to spell. — ^Comp. II Penseroso, note, I. 170. 

391. EtemaX sure, &G. — A sneer at Christ's kingdom, which the Devil allows to have 
one, at least, of the properties of eternity, viz., that of never beginning. 

393. Starry rubric — A happy adaptation of an ecclesiastical term. The "rubric" 
[Lat. ruber, red] of the Prayer Book is the name given to the directions regarding the 
order of prayer and the accompanying ceremonial. Originally these were wholly written 
in red ink, and that colour is still in part used. 

899. In classic mythology Night is sometimes represented as the parent and Dark- 
ness as the ofTspring, and vice versa. Milton, however, U certainly perverse in first 
adopting the myth, and then discarding it in tiie language of prosaic rationalism : 

" Unsubstantial both. 
Privation mere of light and absent day." 
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408. AiiMtt — Excuraion. [O. Fr. ^ancer, to stir. ThaOldEng. vraa jaunce.] Ck>inp. 
ShakBpean {Richard II., Act ▼., ae. 5} : 

*' I was not made a horse ; 
And yet I bear a burthen like an asse, 
Spnr-gall'd and tyr'd byjauneing BolUigbroke." 

Also Romeo and JtUiet, {Act ii., se. 6,) where the nurse says : 

" I am a-weary, give me leave awhile ; — 
Pie, how my bones ache ! What a, jaunt have I had ! " 

404. WTierever.—Scil, " he could find it." 
406. Comp. Par. Loat, B. iy.» I. 800, et aeq. 

409) 410. And either tropic, ite. — The phrase either tropic seems to mean north and 
south; but if so, it is inadmissible. Both end» of Heaven probably denotes east and 

411, 412. Ck)mp. Virgil {Am., III., 198} : 

" Involvere diem nimbi, et noz humida coelum 
Abstulit : ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes." 

Abortive is used to denote the precipitate manner in which the rain fell — " fierce rain 
wtth lightning mlx't." 

413. In ruin reconciTd. — Blended together in their headlong descent [Lat. ruina.] 
Oompi Par. Lost, B. I., 2. 46. 

415. Hinges of the world. — The cardinal points. [Lat cardo, a hinge.] 

416. On the vext voildemeBa.-^'She use of " vex ** in its Latin sense of to physically 
agitate is not rare in Milton. Comp. Par. Lost, B. 1., I. 306; and B. IIL, I. 429. Shak- 

speare {The Tempest, Act L, sc. 2) speaks of the ''still-vex't Bermoothea" Pines are 

out of place in the Judaean wilderness. 

417. Though rooted deep as high. — Comp. Virgil {Aen., IV., 445) : 

"Quantum vertice ad auras 
Aethereas, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit." 

419. Shrouded. — Sheltered. Comp. Comua, note, I. 147. 

420. Only.—Scil, "thou." 

422, 423. This idea» of Christ being exposed to nocturnal terrors in the wilderness, is 
an ancient belief of the Church. Eusebius mentions it {De Dem. Evang.): " En-ein-ep 
iy Ty «vipd{eir iwdfun mvripai itcvicKoiv avrhv** and it is highly probable that this pas- 
sage suggested the particulars of the legend of the Temptation of St. Anthony, pictures 
of which Milton must have seen in Italy. Shakspeare had in all likelihood the same 
legend In his mind's eye when he made Clarence say {Richard III., Act i , sc. 4^ : 

" With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howUd in mine ears 
Such hideous cries," &c. 

• 

427. This beautiful image had bee? previously used by Milton to describe " gray- 
hooded Ev'n " {ComMs, I. 188). Something similar also occurs in Lyddax, I. 187. The 
" amice gray " is properly the linen cloth worn by the priest during mass ; and is so 
used by Spenser {Faery Queens, B. 1., e. iv., st. 18) : 

*' Arayd in habit blacke, and amis thin, 
Like to an holy monck, the service to begin." 

AfterWlards it came to denote (poetically) any kind of religious robe. The word is from 
the Lat. amido, to throw round, i.e., the shoulders. 

429. So Neptune {Aen., L, 148) scatters the clouds which Aeolus had raised : " Col- 
lectasque fugat nubes." The phrase "radiant finger " in the previous line is obviously 
suggested by the Homeric poSoSoKrvKo^ 'Hwt, the " rosy-fingered Mom ; " but the use 
to which Milton puts it is sublime. 

430. Literature is full of allusions to the old belief that spectres vanished at tho 
break of day. See in particular Hamlet, Act I., sc. 1, 2, and 5. 

18 
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432-438. These fine lines may be compared with Spenser's {Sonnet XL) on the effects 
of sunshine : 

" That, when a dreadful storme away is flit, 
Through the broad world doth spred his goodly ray ; 
At sight whereof, each bird that sits on spray, 
And every beast that to his den was fled, 
Ck>me forth afresh out of their late dismay, 
And to the light lift up their drooping bed." 

441. Olad.—Seil, "It." 
446. To &e= " at having l^en." 

440i Wonted ahape — i.e., in his own proper shape, not in any of the disguises in 
which he had hitherto appeared to the Saviour. Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., 2. 819. 

463. Wrack — i.e., the crash and tumult of the elements. Comp. Par. Loatt B. TV., 
note, I. DM. The original edition has " rack," but the sense requires the emendation. 

453. As earth and sky would mingle, — Comp. Virgil {Aen., I., 134) : 

" Jam ooelum terramque, meo sine numine, Venti, 
Miscere." 

454. Flaws are sudden gusts of wind. The word, here used in a depreciatory sense, 
occurs again in Par. Lost, B. X., {. 608: "Stormy gust and flaw." That it is derived 
from the Lat. JUUtu is a mistake. It is from the same Teutonic root Baflag axid flake, 
and denotes a break, or crack, or sudden blast. The Swedish phrase f or a " flaw of 
wind " is a vindrflaga. 

455. The pillar'd frame of Hea-^n. — Comp. Comus, U 597 : 

" If this faU, 
The pillar'd firmament is rottenness." 

See Job xzvi 11. 
457. To the main. — In the main — i.e., "on the whole." 

464. Threaten ill. — Scil, " to those" "over whose heads," &c. 

467. Some think there is no necessity for supposing an ellipse here, and would make 
the construction, " Did I not tell thee. . . .thou shalt be what thou art ordain'd;" but 
the punctuation adopted in the text gives a better sense. No doubt the Tempter 
implies that the Saviour would repent of not listening to his advice (see I. 375, 876). 

478. Assay. — Assault. 

481. Ominoiis. — Foreboding, full of omens. Comp. Comus, note, I. 61. 

482. Prodigies. — Portents, signs, especially of an extraordinary nature. [Lat pro- 
digia for prodicia {pro and dico).] 

496. Storm'st.—Aji the Tempter is not yet "swoln with rage," this must refer to the 
storm which he had raised in order to intimidate the Saviour. 

517. Which bears no single sense — i.e., the phrase, "Son of Gk>d," cannot be appli- 
cable to only one person. 

519. Belaiion stands. — Scil, "for ever." You cannot destroy it. Once a "son" 
always a "son," says Satan. 

529. Parle — Speech [Fr. parler]— was used both as noun and verb in Milton's age. 
" A Oenouois or Siotis came to the gate of Auueigne, and demanded to parle'* (Hak- 
luyt's Voyages, vol it, p. 88) ; "And for conclusion, the Qreat Turke sent to haue a 
communication and pa/rle in following the wordes of the Genouois aforesaid" (Ibid., 
p. 90). Parley is another form, but is more used to signify conversation. See Comus, 

note on {. 241. Composition. — Arrangement ; so termed because it composes or 

settles disagreements. A truce [O. Eng. trews, from A-S. treow, Qer. treue] is a 

true or honest compact to cease hostilities for a specified time ; i.e., the combatants 
pledge, as it were, their truth [Sc. troth], or, in other words, they take an oath or vow 
to observe the stipulations they have made. 

533. Comp. Spenser {Faery Queene, B. I., c. vi., at. 4), where Una is overtaken by 
" flers Sansloy : " 

" But words and lookes and sighs she did abhore, 
As rock of diamond stedfast evermore." 
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534. At a centre. — This simile aUo occurs in Chaucer (Squyeres Tale, I. 14\ Gam- 

bnscanis 

Soth of his word, benigne and honourable ; 

Of his corage as eny centre stable." 

542. Hippogrif. — An imaginary animal, in part like a horse, and in part like a griffin. 
It is unknown to classic fable, and seems to be a creation of the Italian poets. Ariosto 
makes frequent use of it. 

647| 648. Far off appearing like a mount of alabaster. — Oomp. Par. Lost, B. IV., 1. 543. 
In Gamut, I. 660, alabaiter is aJabUiater. Spires. — See note, I 54. 

549. Pinnacle. — So the Authorised Version renders the 6r. mtpvyuiv (a little wing). 
Milton's erroneous notion of Jewish architecture leads him to suppose that the pin- 
nacle is the summit of a spire ; but the vrepvyiov was probably a pointed roof or flying 
buttress. 

551. There stand, Ac — This is a poetic addition to the evangelical narrative, in 
which the Tempter asks C!hrist to prove his divine sonship only by " ca.stlng himself 
down." Was Milton enamoured of the absurd quaestio of Aquinas: "How many 
angels can stand on the point of a needle ?" 

554. Progeny. — Birth, race, or lineage. [Lat. progenies.] Comp. Virgil {Ed. IV., 7): 
" Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto ;" but the later use of progeny as equivalent 
to desceridants is also classical. 

561. Tempi not the Lord thy God. — Milton's interpretation of Christ's reply is strik- 
ingly poetical, and gives to the close of the temptation the force of a dramatic dinotie- 
ment. He supposes Christ at the last moment suddenly to reveal his Godhead (hitherto 
concealed), and thus to "smite with amazement" the Fiend. But we are afraid the 
exegesis is not textuaL 

563. Anta^eus, a mighty Libyan wrestler, the son of Poseidon and 6aea. As long as 
he could remain in contact with his " mother Earth" he was invincible. "Jove's AI- 
cides " (Hercules) " strove " with him at Irassa in Qyrene; but every time he was thrown 
he rose to renew the conflict with fresh strength. At last Hercules lifted him from the 
ground and " throttl'd " him in the air. The old myth is most felicitously used by the 
poet. 

572^76. That Theban monster, Sic — The Sphinx. Milton follows very closely the 
language of Apollodorus, who represents the monster as " proposing her riddle " to the 
Thebans, and every time they failed of " finding it out," seizing and " devouring" one; 
and that when Oedipus " solv'd" it, she " cast herself headlong" from the Acropolis of 
Thebes, — called by the poet (in accordance with classic usage) the "Ismenian steep," 
because the river Ismenus flows past the city. 

578. Joyless triumphals are the news of "ruin, and desperation, and dismay" which 
Satan brought back to HelL The phrase is picturesque, but forced. The sad insignia 
of defeat cannot be rightly conceived under the image of triumphals. 

581. A/iery globe of angels. — Comp.- Par. Lost, B. II., I. 512. 

583. Him. — Befers (grammatically) to Satan, but the context shows clearly enough 
that it applies to Christ The construction is indefensible. Keightley says it is the 

Lat ilium; but the more you emphasise it, the worse the error becomes. Vans. — 

Comp. Par. Lost, B. II., note, {. 927. 

585. Blithe. — Glad ; as if Natiire rejoiced in the discomfiture of the Fiend. [A.-S. 
blithe, joyful, connected with blys (bliss) ; hence blithsian and blissian, to rejoice.] 

587-595. The picture which Milton sets before us in these verses may have derived 
some of its touches from Fletcher's Christ's Triumph, st. 61 : 

"But to their Lord, now musing in his thought, 
A heavenly volley of light Angels flew. 
And from his Father him a banquet brought 
Through the fine element ; for well they knew 
After his Lenten fast he hungry grew : 
And as he fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Trine." 

596. True Image of the Father.— Ueh. i. 3. 
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696, 597. €k>inpi Far. Loitt B. IIL, I. 805, where the Father spealu of the Son m 
"throned in highest bliae;" and Par. Lost, B. X., I. 226, where the Son, having xe- 
tomed to his Father, after his judicial visit to Paradise, is 

** Into his blissful bosom re-assumed 
In glory, as of old." 

598. Remote. — Kemoved, withdrawn. [Lat. remotus.] 

599. John 1. 14; 2 Ck>r. ▼. 1; PhiL it 7. 

600. SeiL, "in»' before "whatever." 

601. The language reminds us of Horace {Ep., I., xviL, 28) : 

"Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status et res." 

604. And Thi^ of Paradi»e.—Comp. Par. Lost, B. IV., I. 192: 

"So domb this first grand thief into God's fold ;" 

605. De&e2.— Subdue, conquer. [Lai debellare.} Virgil {Aen., VI., 853) ha» the 
phrase: "Debellare superbos." 

606. Ha^t regain'd lost Paradise. — We may consider this line as furnishing the title 
of the poem. 

611. His snares are broke. — Ps. cxziv. 7. 

619, 620. Rule in the clouds, dec. — Since the Fall, not only the earth but the air was 
believed by the early Christians to be under the sw»y of Satan.. Paul speaks of the 
latter (Eph. iL 2} as the "prince of the power of the air ; " and the Saviour himself, 
using the language of mystic exultation, says, when the seventy have brought him 
news of their triumi^ over the evil spirits, " I beheld Satan as lighbiing fall from 
heaven " (Luke x. 18). The image of the text» " an autumnal star," may either refer to 
the so-called shooting-stars of that season, or to Sirlus, which was imagined to rain 
down evil influences upon the Earth. 

620, 621. Trod down under his feet. — Bom. xvL 20. Comp. Par. Lost, B. X., 1. 190 : 

" Whom he shall tread at last under our feel" 

624. In all her gates Abaddon, &c.— Matt. xvL 18. In Bev. ix. 11, "Abaddon" is 
the Hebrew name ef " the angel of the bottomless pit." It signifies "destruction ; " 
and has, therefore, the same meaning as the Greek " Apollyon.** But in the Old Testa- 
ment it denotes a " place ;" and from the manner in which it occurs in Ps. Ixxxviii. 11, 
the rabbins believe it to form the nether of the two regions into which the under-world 
is divided. 

628. Demoniac holds, possession foul. — Milton probably meant his words to embrace 
more in their sweep than a reference to the demoniacs of the gospel narrative, though 
that may have been prominent The allegorical Babylon is described (Bev. xviiL 2} as 
"the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit." 

630. Matt. viiL 28-33. 

631, 632. Bev. xx. 1-3. 

634. QueUer of Satan. — Similar language is used by Michael in Par. Lost, B. XII., 
I 311, wlien speaking of Christ: 

"WhoshaUqueU 
The adversary-serpent, and bring back 
Through the world's wilderness long wander'd man, 
Safe to eternal Paradise of rest." 

637. From heavenly fea^ r^resh't. — Matt iv. 11 is the basis of Milton's description 
of the heavenly feast 

639. There is something inexpressibly fine in the dose of the poem. After all the 
mighty sorcery that had been used, after all the majestic visions he had beheld, " the 
glory that was Greece, and the grandeur that was Bome," his meek soul remains un- 
disturbed ; and with unnoticed steps he leaves the scene of conflict and of triumph for 
the modest obscurity of his " mother's house." 
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